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Tis is a reprint of the Pilghmage of Fa hijan, a 
celebrated Chinese traveller, which, was originally published 
in the year 1848, It is enlculated to, be an interesting 
work ‘to those who care for an early and authoritative 
report of the condition of the people of India, He visited 
India by the end of 399 A. D. in search of the Laws 
and Precepts of the Buddhustic religion of which he was 
a follower, By the Iaws and precepts are understood the 
three receptacles generally known as the Zripifaka which 
were (x) Vinaya treating principally on Education o1 discipline, 
(a) Sutra, the fundamental principles aphorisms of the 
Buddha faith, (3) Adbsidharma, the discourse. Buddhism 
was on its decline at that period and consequently no 
reliable historical data as to the real condition of the people 
were available as in the days of Asoka and Chandragupta 
who had inscriptions commemorating historical evenis 
recorded. 

The descriptions and reports given by Fa hian were 
in certain cases corroborated by Hiuan Thsang who came 
to India about two hundred years after him, The work 
ig a tellablé one as an embodiment of the independent 
opinion of a traveller who came in quegt of the relics of 
his religion and in his zeal for exploring their sites not only 
left nothing undone to locate the places of interest, to the 
Buddhists but also dwelt at large on the manners and 
Customs of tha people of India at that time and their various 
insti{utions. In dealing with medicine houggs of ,happiness 
-and virtue mention is made of Nospitals for mettwand aniinads 


PREPACE, 


together with prilicd vents of all sorts which: ae suitable 
fer. men an? suitable, for. animals, The map showing “hig: 
route from Muttra to Gaya will be of special interest to the’ 
public, 

’ Undoubtedly the work is of a rare and’ valuable natuite: 
and as such is sure to prove of incalculable benefit to: all 
students of the history of ancient India. In presenting it, 
therefore, fo the reading . public. we : ‘make: bold to ‘say that 
we havé done 2 public setvice thereby which-we hope would: - 
abe ‘amply’ recognised if it commands” a wide patrgnage 
“from the’ generous: public, 


Tu Bancasast Orrice, Hs 
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Caleutla, March, 1912. 





Tux otiginal purpose of the Editor on undertaking the: 
present version of the For Kovg K1, was to furnish the text: 
of the Chinese Author with only so much of the commentary: 

-a8 was:indiapensible’ for its easy° comprehension: But on. 
reconsidering the subject, and reflecting how ‘greatly ‘the 
value ot the wotk would be impaired. by the contemplated: 
omissions, he determined to publish the notes of the learned: 
“Frefich Editors not only entire, but with such additions and: 
corrections as the critleal labours of Wilson, Lassen, and: 
others,, as well as his own research, should enable him to: 
supply: The reader will find accordingly, that with the 
exception of-a slight attempt at. condensation. in. the earlier 
chapters, and a very few. unimportant omissions elsewhere, 
the whole of the notes of MM, Remusat, Klaproth, and: 

- Landrease have been preserved ; while the additional. matter 
“tha ¢o.not leas than fifty or alxty pages. 

This great extension of his original: plan compels the- 
“Editor to reserve for the present: an introductory Chapter on: 
Buddhism for which he had: collected ample materials: He” 
trusts however that the work in its present state will b@ found<, 
useful to the antiquarian, and not devotd of. interest to: the” 
general reader, - His-chief object. was. to promote -and. assist 
the labonra of auch as: are engaged in exploring dhe: angtent: 
mmotinfents of India, to many of ‘wi original: edition: i 
ois not easily accessible ; pand aking: how 
~ greatly the same'cdject: We ghia. 


_tupaiseh "the the, _Inatrutenial 
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4 {VERTISEMENT, 


versions of other Chinese authors who treat of the history 
and geography of India; and especially of such as, like 
Fa hian, Houan thsang, Soung yun and Hoei sing, have 
actually visited this country and recorded the results ot their 
travels, Such works are doubtless procurable with the 
‘utmost facility in every, fart of China, and their translation 
Minto English might be effected with the same ease at any of 
our Angio-Chinese Scheo}s or Colleges, as that of » Perajap 
or Urdu Manuscript in Calcutta. 
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OHAPTHER I, 


Departure from Chhang'anThe Loung Mountainsv-Western 
Tsin,—South Lianw—North Lian=Thun houang.—The Desert 


of Sand. 


Fa uran,(t) when in the olden time at Chhang’an,(a) 
was distressed'to observe the Precepts and the Theological 
Works(3) on the point of being lost, and already disfigured 
by lacune, For this reason, in the second year Hlouye shi,(4) 
distinguished by the cyclical characters A? ai, he set forth 
with Hoe king, Tao ching, Hoer ying, Hoei wei, and sundry 
others,(5) to search in India for the Laws aud the Precepts 
of Religion. 

They departed from Chhang’gn, and Geri crossed the 
Loung(6) Mountains, arrived at the kingdom of KAzan Aouei,(7) 
where they sojourned. This sojourn(8) ended, they pio- 
ceeded onward, and arrived at the kingdom of Veou than.(y) 
They passed the mountains Vang /eor,(10) and reached the 
military station of Chang y.(11) 

The country of Chang y was at that time the Reatre of 
great disturbances, which rendered travelling impractieable. 
The king of Chang y, out of interest and affection, retained 
the taavellers, and proved Himself thelr benefactor(12) It 
was then that they fell in with Chi yan, Hoei Rian, Sdig, shat, 
Pag, Pint Seng hing,(13) and several others, Delighted,to . 
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find themseliés nited to these by identity of purpose, they 
dwelt together ; and when the term of their sojotrn was come, 
they set forth once more, and arrived at Thun houang. At 
this place are vast entrenchments which may extend 80 
from East to West, and 40 2 from North to South, They 
halted here one monthand some days. Then Fa hian and 
five others set out again in the suite of sundry ambassadors, 
separating from Pao yua and his companions, The Governor 
Of Thun honang(iay Li hao, furnished them with the waces- 
sary means of crossing the River of Sand.(15) «et 

There are Evil Spirits(16) in this River of Sand, and such 
Scarching winds, that whoso encountereth them dies, and 
none egcape. Neither birds are seen in the air, nor qua- 
drupgds on the ground. On every side as far as the eye 
can reach, if you seek for the proper place to c1oss, there‘ is 
no other mark to distinguish it than the skeletons of those 
who have perished theie; these alone serve tt indicate the 
route | 

They, tiavelled there seventeen days, and the distance 
passed ere they reached the kingdom of Sven shen may be 
estimated at 1500 Ji. 


+ NOTES, 


(1) Shy fa hian ; that is; “Manifestation of the Law of 
Shy” (Sakya) ; 9 name adopted in compliance with the prac- 
tice of Chinese Buddhists, who, upon entering a religious 
caregy, Jay aside their family name, and, in token of renewed 
life, adoptj another of moral 6r religious significance,* 
&a hian is the abridged form of his name generally employed 
by our pilgrim, who in the course of his narrative invariably 
speaks of/himself in the third person. R. 

(2} Chhan’ an (perpetual repose) ; the name of the pro- 
vince’now known by that of Se’az, in Shen simR. 

(3) The Precepis and the Theological Works.—In ‘the 
original Liz, Tsang Hin signifies precepts ; ésang, a collection. 
Fhe botfy of the theological works is in general called “Seng 


Won hiqu thoung kao ; book CCXXVI. page 4 et seq. o 
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‘sang, the three collections, or rather jhe Kee * receptacles fin 
Sanscrit the fheee Pitaka) ; and this expression applies equally ° 
to the doctrine set forth in them. The three parts of this 
triple collection ate the Aizg, or sacred books, the Precepts, 
and the Discourses (Lun); in Sanscrit Suira, Vivaya, 
-Abhidharma.*—R. , 

For a summary of the contents of the great collection of 
Bouddha Theology here referred to, we ate indebted to the 
late M, Csoma de Koros, whose analyses of the Kah-gyur 
were published in the Journal ot the Asiatic Society, Vol, I. 
pp. t and 374, and in the Asiatic Researches, Vol. XX. The 
Trretan words Kah-gyur (bkah-hgyur),” signify ‘ranslation of 
commandment,’ these works being versions of Indian ori~ 
ginals most likely compiled in the first inatance in Pali or 
Magadhi, but very soon after systematised and perpetuated in 
Sansgcrit, the classical language of all Indian theology, (See 
Hodgson, Journ. As. Soc, Vol. VI. p. 682.) This great com~- 
pilation, consisting of a hundred volumes, was translated into 
Tibetan betwixt the seventh and the thirteenth centuries of 
dur era, but principally during the ninth. It consists of 
seven grand divisions, which are indeed so many distinct 
works; namely, -1st—Du/ va (Sans, Venaya), “Discipline,” 
in 13 volumes. 2nd—Sfer ch’hin (Sans. Praynyaparamita), 
“Trancendental wisdom,” in 21 Vols, 3rd—Phal ch'hen 
(Sans. Buddha-vata Sanga), “Bouddha community,” in 6 Vols, 
4th—Déou sets (Sans Rafnakuta), “Gems heaped up,” in 6 
Vols. sth-—Do-de (Sang, Stetranta), “Aphorisms or tracts,” 
in 30 Vols. 6th-Vyeng-das (Sans. Nirvana), “Deliverance 
from pain,” in 2 Vols, 7th—Gyut (Sans. Zania), “Mystical 
doctrine or charms,” in 22 Vols. ° 

The entire collection is sometimes spoken of under the 
title af De nof-sum (Sans, Zvi Bifaka), the “three vessels or 
‘repositories ;"” namely, ist, Dud va (Sans, Vinaya), treating 
principally of education or discipline ; 2nd, Qo (Sans. Swéra), 
the fundamental principles or aphorisms of the Bouddha faith; 
and 3rd, Ch, hos-non-fa (Sans. Absidharma), the Discourses, 

We learn from the text of the Vinaya, as well as from 
other sources, that these works were, in the first instance, com» 
piled by the immediate disciples of Sakya, under, whose 
authority the “first convocation on religion” was held at 
Rajagriha shortly after the demise of Buddha, to x and 
perpetuate the doctrine of the faith as orally propounded by 
its guthor, (As, Res, Vol, KX p. 42.) The *4bhidharma 
was compiled on thie occasion by Kasyapa; thes Sutra by 


* Fan y ming i ; book IV. 
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Ananda ; and eheaPina) by Upali. In the course of a hun- 
dred years from the date of this convocation, 60, many here- 
sies and schisms had arisen among the priesthood, especially 
at Vaisali, that it was deemed necessary to assemble another 
Council in the reign of Asoka, to determine the canon of 
Scripture'once more. At this “second convocation” seven 
hundred priests assisted ; and the edition produced under their 
auspices was designated Bdun-Brgyas-yang-dag-par-Brjod- 
pa; “that has been very clearly expressed by the seven hun- 
dred.” (Csoma de Korog, As, Res. Vol. XX. p. 92.) Lastly, 
about four hundred years after the death of Sakya, a “third 
convocation” was held in the reign of Kaniska (Ibid, p. #97.) 
‘ox a further revision of these scriptures, It was from this thire 
edition, according to MM. Burnouf and Lassen, that the 
Tibetan version was made. ( Jutroduction a I’ Histoire due 
Buddhisme Indun, p. 579 ; and Zeitschrift fur die Kunde des 
Morgtnlandes, Vol. Ill. p. 1§7.) 

In the Pali Buddhistical Annals the times and circums- 
tances of these convocations are differently stated, See 
Turnour, J. A. S, Vol. VI. p. so5 ; and the 3rd and gubse~ 
quent chapters of the Mahavanso, in which an interesting 
agcount is given of the heresies that led to these revisions of 
the canon. 

For further information on this subject, the curious reader 
is referred to the works above quoted, and to the ample illus- 
tration afforded in the subsequent notes of the present 
volume,—-J. W. L. 

(4) Houng shi-—The name applied to the years of the 
reign of Yao heng, a prince of the later Zhsix dynasty, who 
reigned in Shen se*towards the end of the fourth and the begin- 
ning of the fifth century.* The first year Houng shi _corres~ 
ponds with the cyclical year 7 Aa, (399 A. D.) There is 
thus a contradiction in the narrative of Fa hian in making the 
cyclical year Az Zai and the second year Houng shi the date 
of his departure. If this arise not froma mere error of the 
text, the supposition is not improbable that the petty princes 
of Tibetan orlgin, who in those times of trouble and distrac~ 
fion reigngd on the frontiers of the empire, were not very 
carehil acobaecstag the nicities of the Chinese calender, and 
noted the commencement of the folitical year on the first day 
of the astronomical year, Fa hian might thus leave Chhang’ 
an towards the close of A, D. 399, when the name of the 
years Aloyng shi had been re-adjusted, although they tpight 


All reckop thi lical year Ki-hai.—R, 
still rec OR e cyclical y 
Histoire dea Huns ; Vol. I. p. 162. 
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(5) Hoei hing, Tao shing, Hoti ying, Hogi wei and sundry 
others.—-It was the common practice ®f Buddhist priests to 
associate themselves in companies for the performance of 
pilgrimages from town to town, and from temple to temple ; 
from India to China, and from China to India, The four 
names here recited are adoptive ones of religioug signifi- 
cance: Hoef hing, ‘Splendour of Intelligence ;° Tao shing, 
‘Ornament of the Doctrine ;’ Hoef ying, ‘Eminent Perspi- 
cacity.’—R. bd 

(6) Zhe Loung Mountains—These his are situated in the 
western part of Shen si, N. W. of the district of ZAs¢n’an, and 
east of the river Zising, They are distinguished as the gteat 
and the little Zgung. In tecent Chinese maps this name ise 
found in latitude 35° N. and 109 W. from Pekin,—R, 

(7) The Kingdom of Khian kouet, was situated beyond the 
Loung Mountain, Xhian kouet is the name of a petty prince 
of the race of the Sian pi, appertaining to the dynasty of the 
western Zhstx or of Loung si, who reigned in the western 
parts of Shen si, at the end of the fourth and the beginning 
of. the fifth century,* Kian kouvei ascended the throne 
Ar D 388.—R. ‘ 

(8) Sojourn; in the text Aia /so, fo stay in summer but 
the expressioti must be taken ina more general sense, as a 
halt or temporary rest merely, and not as a summer sojown, 
The expression occurs frequently in Fa hian with this 
import.—R. F 

(9) Zhe kingdom of Neou than,—This too is the name of 
a prince and not of a country. Neon than ascended the 
throne of Ho si, to the west of the Yellow river, so late as the 


' year Jin yin of the Cycle (A, D. 402) ; which would lead ug to 


infer ‘that Fa hian and his companions had met with great 
detention in advancing even thig short distance upon their 
journey —R. 

(10) As Fa hian proceeded from Si ning to Kan cheon, 
he must necessarily have crossed the great chain of mountaing 
covered with perpetual snow, which separates the districts of 
of Kan cheou and Liang cheou from the great valley of thé 
river called Osan mouran by the Mongols, and Flouang 
shout or Ta thoung ho by the Chinese, This lofty ehain was 
anclently called Khi Han shan, At present its most elevated 


net rnp ett teenie 


% Histoire des Huns ; Vol, 1. p. 200, Li tai kt sse4y book XLIV, 
BP 18 re “ o & 

+ Called Jo than by Deguignes, Hist. des Zune ; VolgI po 1s 
Li tai Jt sf ; book XLIV, p. 13, : 
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summit, whjchconsigts of a colossal glacier, is named in 
Tibetan by the neighb#uring Mongols, Amivye gang yar cola, 
or the ‘grandfather's mountain, white with srow."-—Kl, ' 
(11) Chang y, hodie Kan cheou, was, at the period of 
Fa hian’s transit, under the dominion of the dynasty of the 
northern Léang. The disturbances to which Fa hian alludes, 
and which for a time prevented his progress, arose from the 
incessant wars waged by these petty states against each other, 
which eventually led? to their extinction. The king of Kan 
cheou then reignin® was either Zowan ziei, who died in A. D. 
401, or his successor Meng san, who succeeded in A, D. 4o2.* 
It is a matter of segret that Fa hian does not mention his 
* benefactor’s name, which would have fixed the date of his 
passaxe through Kan cheoui with precision.—R. ° 
f12) Benefactor—In the original text san youwer,a Chinese 
word of Sanscrit origin, such as the Buddhists frequently 
introduce. Zan or tan nad (Sans. déna), alms, or gifts pre« 
sented with a religious feeling, one of the ten means of salva- 
tion (paramita) ; youez, a Chinese syllable signifying to sur- 
mount, to pass over or beyond ; implying “that he who prac-, 
tices beneficence, passes the sea of proverty.’+—R, 
(13) Chi yan, Hoei hian, Seng shao, Pan yun, Seng hing 
‘and others : all names of religious significance as before, and 
meaning the Majesty of Prudence ;~—the Reserve of Perspica- 
city ;~-The Union of the Monks; the Precious (divine) 
Clouds ; the Splendor of the Clergy,-—R. 
(14) Thun houang ;—a place of great military importance 
from the times of the Haz to those of the Thang dynasty. 
Under the five petty dynasties which succeeded the ‘Thane, it 
bore the name of Sha cheou, or the Zawn of Sands, which it ‘ 
retained till the times of the Ming dynasty, The present 
town of Sta cheou is situated five or six leagues more easterly 
on the right bank of the river Sirgaldain gol—KI, 
Zi hao took this kingdom from the petty dynasty of the 
Northern Liang, an established an independent principality, 
under the name of the Western Liang, assuming the title, not 
of king, but simply of prince (Koung),—-R, 

» (15) Lhe River of Sandi—in the text Sha ho. The 
description given by our traveller of the Great Desert is very 
correst, and coincides closely with that of Marco Polo, except 
that Ba hian exaggerates its extent, which cannot be more, 
betwixt Sha cheouw and the lake of Zod, than 110 leagues, or 
1100 4, instead of 1500. Possibly, however, the establishments 
> * Hygtoire des Huns ; Vol. T: p, 224. 

at 2San teang fa sou ; book XXXUI, p, 25 ¥, et alibiy. 


CHAPTER Le 7 
visited by the pilgrims were not in those dayg immediately 
on the Lake of lob, but more to the westward on the rivdts 
of Khaidon and Varkand daria —R. 

(16) Evil Spirits—~Not less credulous on this subject 
was Marco Polo, who records and adopts the same supersti- 
tion. “It is asserted ag a well known fact, says he, ,that this 
desert is the abode of evil spirits, which amuse travellers to 
their destiuction with most extraordinary illusions, If during 
the day time any persona remain behind on the road, whether 
overtaken by sleep, or detained by thiéir natural occasions, 
until the caravan has passed a hill, sor is no longer in sight, 
they, unexpectedly hear themselves called,by their names in a 

ne of voice to which they are accustomed ; supposing the 
calf to proceed from their companions, they are led away by 
it from the direct road, and not knowing in what direction to 
advance, are leftto perish, * * * * Marvellous indeed and 
almost passing belief are the stories of these spirits of the 
desert, which are said at times to fill the air with the sounds 
of all kinds of musical instruments, and also of drums, and of 
the clash of arms, obliging the travellers to close their line 
of march and to proceed in more compact order.” (Marsden’s 
Marco Polo, p. t§9,) Tt ts not improbable after all that these 
sounds may ‘really exist, and be referrible to natural causes, 
See Sir A. Burnes, on the Reg Rawan, J. A, 8S, Vol. VIL, 
p. 3240). W. L, 


OHAPTER II. 
The Kingdom of Shen shanseeQu housKao chhang. 


The kingdom of Shen shen(t) 1s a rugged and very unequat 
country, Its soil is poor and sterile. The manners of its in~ 
habifants and their dress are coarse, and similar % those of 
the land of Han(z). The only difference consists in the use 
of felt and stuffs, 

The king of this country honoreth the Law(3)., There may 
Be in his dominions some éour thousand ecclesiastics, pl 
devoted te*the study of the Zess translation(4). The lafly(5) in 
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all these kingdoms, as well as the Sha! men,(6) all observe 
the Law ‘of India,(7) with differences partaking more or less of 
coarseness or of refinement. 

Henceforward, all the kingdoms that you traverse in jour- 
neying towards the west, resemble this in a greater or less de- 
gree, save that each hath its peculiar barbarous tongue ;(8) 
but all the clergy applf themselves to the study of the books 
of India and the language of India’g). 

Fa hian and the rgst sojourned here one month and some 
days, then setting forth again, and travelling fifteen days i ing 
north=westerly direction, they reached the kingdom of Ou i.(10) 
The ecclesiastics of the kingdom of Ovi are also about four 
thousand in number, and all of the /ess translation, They are, 
as to the Law, exact and well ordered, The Sha men of the 
land of Thsin,(11) who arrive in this country are not prepared: 
tor the customs of these ecclesiastics. Ia hian, being provided 
with a passport, proceeded to the encampment. of Koung sun, 
who then reigned, and who detained him two months and 
some days, He then returned to Pao yun and the rest. They 
all found that the inhabitants of the kingdom Ov 7, were by 
no means intent upon the practice of the rites and of justice, 
and evinced but small hospitality to strangers, For this reason 
Chi yan, Hoei kiag and Hoei wet, returned straightway to the 
country of Kao channg,{12) with the purpose of soliciting 
assistance for their journey.” Fa hian and the others had 
obtained a patent; Kowng sun had furnished them with 
provisions; and they were thus in condition to set out at. 
once, and advance in a south-westerly direction, 

The country which they traversed is desert and uninhabit- 
ed, Theflifficulty of crossing the rivers was exlreme. No- 
thing if the world can be compared with the fatigue they had: 
to endure, After a journey of one month and five days they- 
succeeded in reaching Yu ¢hian. 
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NOTES. 


(1) The Ringdom of Shen shen.—This country, at first 
named Zou lan, is situated in the neighbourhood of the Lake 
of Lob: itis sandy and sterile, and its government never ac~ 
quired much influence. The name of Leow /an was changed 
for that of Shen shen inthe first century before Christ. (See 
Deguignes, Histoire des Huns, tom, UL, f, x.) R. 

(2) The Land of Han ; that is, China% so called after the 
dynasty of Han, the remembrance of * whose power is influen- 
tial tgthis day, A Chinese is still called Han jiz, and the 
Chinese language Han ix, although the Han have ceased to 
reign these sixteen hundred years. R. 

(3) The Law, i. e. the law of Foe, Buddhism. 

(4) our thousund ecclesiastics all of the less translation — 
The ecclesiastics, or monks, are here denominated by the term 
usually applied tq the Buddhist priests, Seng, in Sangcrit Sanga 
(united, joined by a common bond.)* 

‘The Sangas are distinguished according to their moral 
characteristics into four orders: 1st, Those who accumplish 
Justice, that is the Buddhas the Lokazyesthak (Honorables of the 
Age) the Bodhisattwas, the Pratyeka Buddhas, the Shrawakas, 
&c, whose virtue transcends the law itself, and who surmount- 

* ing every obstacle accomplish their own deliverance (mukti), 
and, The ordinary Sangas of the age: that is, men who shave 
their beards and heads, who dress themselves with the hia sha 
(a kind of cape worn by Buddhist priests) who embrace 
monastic life and its obligations, and observe the precepts and 
the prohibitions of Buddha, 3rd. The dumpd-sheep Sangas, 
Ya yang seng ; those dull and stupid characters who are 
unable to comprehend the distingion betwixt the commission 
and the non-commission of the fundamental sins, (siurder, 
theft, fornication, lying ) and who, when guilty of crimes of 
less enormity, make no show of repentance. 4th and last, 
The shameless Sangas, who having embraced monastic life, 
unscrupulously infringe the precepts and observances enjoin- 
ed upon them, and devoid of all shame and chasilty, are 
indifferent even to the bitter fruits of their wickedness in 
ages to come,t . 

The less translation and the great translation arm ex- 
pressions of such frequent recurrence in the narrative of 
Fa hian, that it is well to explain their import once for all: 

a) en. , 





° 
* Journ, Asiat. Vol, VIL p. 267. 
Tt Ti teang shi lun hing, Book V. 
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2a ching, in Chinese, means the great revolution ; Siao ching, 
the little revolution. Ching signifies translation, passage 
rons one place to another, revolution, circumference ; and also 
the medium of transport, asa car, or riding horse. Its exact 
Sanscrit equivalent is ydua, the significations of which are 
identical,” But each of these acquires, with reference to 
the doctrines of Buddhism, a characteristic and peculiar 
significance. They are mystical expressions indicating that 
influence which thg individual soul can and should exercise 
upon itself in order to, effect its transference to a superior 
condition, As thig action, or influence, and its results are 
of different kinds of degrees ; so they are distinguisheek Into 
two, ‘three, or more yéuas—(in Chinese chéng, in Mongol 
hulgun ); and according as his efforts are directed to the 
attainment of greater or less perfection, the Sanga belongs to 
the Zess, the mean, or the great translation, 

The vehiculum, which is common to all the /rauslations, 
is the contemplation of the four realities, namely, paz, 
reunion, death and the docérine;{ and that of the twelve 
concatenations t{ By this means man is transported beyond 
the boundary of the three worlds and the circle of birth and 
_death.{ Strictly speaking, there is but one translation, that 
of Buddha, the practice of which is enjoined upon all living 
beings, that they may escape from the troubled ocean of 
birth and death and land on the ofker shore, namely, that 
of the adsoluie.|| Buddha would at once have spread abroad 
the knowledge of the Law, and taught mankind the one 
translation ; but he found it indispensible to adopt his instruc- 
tlons to the various faculties of those who receive them, and 
hence arose theedifferent Yézas, or means of transport, We 
may in the first place distinguish the translation of disciples 
or auditors, (Shing ven sein sanserit, shravaka), and -that 
of distinct understandings (Youan hio ; in Sanscrit, Pratyeka 
Buddha) To these must be added a third, that of the 





* Wilson's Saus. Dietion. liv. 

{ Tho feur verities, or realities, are explained in several ways, 
See notes to Chap. XXII. 

f° See Nouveah Journ, Asiat. Vol. VII. p. 291. 

§° Hoa yan king sow ; book I. 

|| Fa houa hing ; book I. 

{| See’ Nouvean Journ, Aaiat. Vol. VII. p. 260. 
2 $ Boa yan king sou ; book i, Thian }ta i tese hiag yy tsi chu; 
book VIL. p. 3. ace 
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Bodhi-satiwas, who are beings far more nearly approaching 
to absolute perfection, Again, there is another classification 
under five different heads, to wit; rst, the translation of 
Men ; and, that of Gods ; 3rd, that of Shravakas, or hearers ; 
ath, that of Pratycka Buddhas, or district itelligencgs ; 5th, 
that of Budhi-satiwas ;* or a little differently, 1st, the less 
Pana, ov translation of men and Gods; and, that of the 
Shravakas; 3rd, that of the Pratyeka Buddhas ; 4th, that of 
Bodhisattwas ; sth, that.of Buddhas or the great /anslaton, 
Maha Yana+ The triple division however is the most usual 
cand that which most frequently occurs ig ordinary Buddhist 
writings, 

Ibis to the Tri yana that the double metaphor is applied of 
the ¢hree cars and the ¢hree animals swimming a river. The 
car ig to be taken here as the emblem of that which advances 
by revolving, or that which serves as a vehicle; and the idea 
is connected with that attached to Vana, and the means by 
which man may escape from the world, and enter upon 
nirvana. Tor the first car is yoked a sheep, an animal which 

_ in flight never looks back to observe whether it be followéd 
by the rest of the flock, And thus it represents the Shrava- 
has, a class of men who seek to escape from the three worlds: 

. by the observation of thes four realities ; but who occupied 
solely with their own salvation, pay no regard to that of other 
men, The second car is drawn by deer; animals which can 
look back upon the herd that follow them. This is typical 
of the Prafyeka Buddhas, who, by their knowledge of the twelve 
Nidanas,t effect their own emancipation from the circle of the 
three worlds, and at the same time neglect not the salvation 
of other men, The third car is drawn by an ox, which 
typifies the Bodhisaftwas of the dgctrine of the three Pifzhas, 
(see note 19, Chap. XVI.) who practice the six means o 
salvation, and seek the emancipation of others without forad 
to themselves, as the ox endures with patience whatever bur- 
then is imposed upon him.§ ‘ 

The three. animals swimming a river, are the e/ephan/, the 
Aorse, and the hare. The river is emblematical of pure reason: 
the three classes above noted, the Shravakas, the Rratyeke 
Buddhas, and the Bodhisattwas, equally emerge frome the 
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three worlds, and bear testimony to pure reason; ‘but 
thelr faculties and their dignity vary irl extent. Thus 
when an elephant, a horse, and a hare cross a river together, 
they each sink to greater or less depths in the stream: the 
elephant, touching the bottom, resembles the Bodhisattwa, 
practising the six means of salvation, and benefitting all crea- 
tures by ten thousand virtuous actions 5 suppressing the errors 
of sight and of thought, the effects of custom and of passion, 
and making manifest the doctrine (dodhz), The horse sinking 
‘deep, but not reaching the bottom of the stream, is the 
Pratyeha, who by the means aforesaid, suppresses the errors , 
of sight and thought, as well as the effects of prejudice and 
passion, and manifests the nature of the true vacuum without 
attaining to absolute purity. The third is the Aare, which 
floating on the surface of the stream without the power of 
penetrating deep, typifies the Shréveka, who practises the 
four realities, and suppresses the errors of thought and sight, 
without being able to emancipate himself entirely from the 
influence of passion and prejudice.* ; 

A complete exposition of all that is understood by the — 
observances of these various classes would be nothing short 
of a treatise of Buddhism, and would far ‘exceed the limits of 
® note; suffice it that these modes of /rans/asion are so many 
probationary steps by which men are led to a higher ora 
lower grade in the psychological hierarchy extending from 
inferior beings to the absolute. The Jess éranslation consists 
in the observance of the precepts and the rites of religion. 
The five precepts and the ten virtues are the vehiculum of this 
tvanslation, by which men and Gods escape the four evil 
grades, namely, the condition of Asura, that of demons, that of 
brutes, and that of hell, rematning still, however, in the 
whirlpool of transmigration,* In the mean franslatidn three 
otders of persons effect their emancipation from the circle of 
the three worlds, either by listening to the oral instructions of 
Buddha (SArdvakas), or in meditating upon individual vicissi- 
tudes and the true void of the soul (Pra/peka Buddhas), or by 
the help of the ten means of salvation which draw all men along 
with them beyond the circle of the three worlds (Bodhisatiwas), 
Lastly, in the grea? transiation the understanding, arrived at 
its highest point of perfection, conducts all living beings to 
the condition of Buddha,} Explained according to European 


me * Thiag tai sse kiao i, and Fa houa hiuan ys, qouted in the San 
gong fa Gu ; book Bl. p12. 8 FR - 

~ \ + ey yan ; the chapter upon The One Revolution, quoted in 
ate San teang fa son ; book XXII. p. 16. 
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notions, the Jess translation consists in morality and external 
religious observance ; the meax, in traditional or spontaneous 
psychological arrangements; and the great franstation in an 
abstruse, refined, and highly mystical theology, 

Tt may be readily conceived that Buddhist nations would 
attain to higher or lower degrees on the /rans/ation scale as 
their dispositions might be more or less contemplative, or 
their intellectual condition more or lesgrefined. Those to 
the north of the Himalayan range preferred, according to the 
Chinese, the Jess ¢ranslavion, that ig morals and mythology, as 
most consistent with their nomadic and warlike habits; while 
the softer people of the south, devoted to speculative reveries 
under the influence of a more genial climate, generally aspir- 
ed to the higher study of the great /ranslation, and sought to 
propagate its doctrines amongst the neighbouring nations,* 
We thus see how the monks of any monastery might devote 
themselves at option to the study of either, and may com- 
prehend how the Buddhists distinguished their sacred works 
into those which contained the most exalted and refined dog- 
mas of their theology, and those of mere morality and ae 
bolical myths... Hence the nine kinds of Books (Suéra, Geya, 
Gatha, Itihasa, Jataka, Adbhutadharma, Udana, Vaiputia, 
Vyakarana), were divided into two classes; those appertain- 
ing to the greaé and those to the /ess translation, Finally, this 
explains the distinction vaguely alluded to by previous writers, 
ofa popular and an esoteric doctrine in Buddhism, both 
attributed to Sakya Muni himself.t We shall hereafter have 
occasion to recur to this subject. R. 

(5) The laity,-in Chinese Sow sin, ¢ommon people. 
This word occurs already in the preceding sentence, but its 
religious application in this place is evident from its antithesis 
to Sha men, Samaneans, R. 

(6) Sha men,—the Chinese transcription of the Sanscrit 
word Sramana, in ita Pali from Samana, The meaning of the 
word, according to Chinese authors is one who resirains his 
though, or one who straives and restrins himselfit According 


————— 
* Chi tou lun, book XXXIIL . 
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to others it is the common name of Buddhists or heretics, 
The ancients knew the term and tansciibed it with exact. 
ness.* 

The Sha men. are characterised by the following deno- 
minahonsieetst, Shing (ao Sha men ; those who accomplish the 
doctrine, that is to say, in sight of Buddha embrace a religious 
life, attain to the extinction of all cupiduy, the dissipation of 
ignorance and of alPothe: imperfections, and so work out the 
principles of the doctriner 2nd, Shoue fao tha men; those who 
having obtained for themselves its advantages, are in a condi- 
dion to promulgate the true Law, and to induce others to 
enter upon the path of Buddha. 3rd. Hoai tao Sha men, 
those who overthrow the Law by infringing its principles, 
practising all manner of wickedness, and boasting of con- 
ducting themselves Brahmanically, when they do quite the 
reverse, 4th, Ho /ao Sha men ; those who revive the doctrine, 
or who are the /iving docirine; inasmuch as having extingui- 
shed desire, dissipated ignorance, and practised all manner of 
good deeds, they aggrandise the established law and subdue 
their senses by knowledge (érajna)j—-R, 

+ "Shama,isa word of the Sanscrit language, signifying 
compassionate feeling; that fs to say, to feel compassion for 
those who walk in the wrong way, to look benevolently on 
the world, to feel universal charity, and to renovate all crea- 
tures, This word means also, to observe one'sself with the 
utm« st diligence, or to endeavour to attain Nihility.”—awe 
¢ ue Shamans, translated from the Chinese by Neumann 

» WL 

(7) Lhe law of India——Thian chu Ja Thien chu, is the 
ordinary name of India in Ghinese books, It is written with 
a charrcter which is most likely an abbreviation of ¢#, and 
should therefore be read ZAian fon, which is one form of the 
many names Shin fou, Hian reou, Sin theo, Youan tou, Vit 
fou, all transcriptions more or less altered of Sin theot, 
Sinde, Hind, Hindu, which according to the Chinese, 
signify the moon.f—R, , Cap 

The Mord Thian chu, designating India, is quoted for the 
first time in Chinese annals in the Sth year of the reign of 
the emperor Wing “4, of the Han dynasty; corresponding with 

a » 
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68 B. C, This name is found neither in the Xing, nox in any 
work interioreto that period —KI. * 

(8) A barbarous Jangnage ;—in the text hou yu This 
expression is usually applied to the language of the Tartars 
and other partialiy civilized people, Fa hian’s remark would 
Jead one to believe that the people who inhabit the country 
to the west of the Lake of Lob, belonged to separate races, 
having each peculiar idioms, without reference to the Indian 
tongue which religion had introduced eiato these countries, 
These languages must have been the Tibetan, the Turkish, 
and certain Getic and other unknown dialects, It is doubtful 
whether at that period any Mongul nation had advanced in. 
this direction. —R, ar 

(9) Zhe books of India and the language of India ;—in all 
probability the Sanscrit. We are ignorant whether in those 
times the works of the Buddhists were written in Pali, The 
latter idiom is well distinguished from the Sanscrit by differ~ 
ences of which the nature of the Chinese’language did not 
permit the representation in the transcript, We are led to 
infer therefore that the Jan* language was indifferently the 
Sanscrit or the Pali. There is reason further to believe that 
the books which ‘the Chinese obtained in the northern parts 
of India were in Sanscrit, those from the south, in Pal. Fa 
hian, who studied the language to enable him to understand 
and copy the sacied works, throws no light upon this point, 
although he visited so many monasteries from the north of 
India to Ceylon,—R, 

As the religion of Sakya, unlike that of Brahmanism, was 
one of conversion, and not of exclusion, ang as it was propa~ 
gated with ardour by its founder and his immediate disciples, it 
necessarily follows that the langyagein which they addressed 
the multitude must have been that best understood by the 
latter, Was it then the Sanserit? At the time of penning the 
foregoing note, the lamented Remusat was necessarily ignc~ 
rant of James Prinsep’s splendid discoveries, which satis- 
factorily establish the fact that the most ancient epigraphic 
Monuments in all parts of India, from Girinar in Guzerat in 
Dhauli in Cuttack, are Buddhist in substance, an‘l Pali in 
language. The inference from this is irresistible, and seatcely 
needs confirmation from other sources, that the Pali, (the 
present and the traditional sacred tongue of Buddhism,) was 
the popular language of that faith in its earliest ages, and was 
ancRntly spoken, or at least understood, throughouball India, 
This conclusion is further borne out by the internal’ evidenge 
— a2 © ed 
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of the language itself, which, so far being rude and uncultivat- 
ed as prejudices imbibed from brahmanical sources led 
European scholars to suppose, (and amongst others the 
accomplished Colebrooke, see Ag. Res. Vol. VII, p. 199) 
appeara-to have attained a very high degree of refinement, 
even so far back as the time of Sakya Muni himself, But 
upon this subject, I cannot do better than quote the opinion 
of that most campgtent authority, the Hon, Mr, Tucnodur, 
who thus sums up a short historical and critical notice of the 
Pali: “The foregoing observations, coupled with the historical 
data, to which Ishak now apply rhyselt, will serve, I trust, to 
prove that the Pali or Magadhi language had attained the 
refinement it now possesses, at the time of Goutam Buddha's 
advent, No wunprejudiced person, more especially a 
European who has gone through the ordinary course of a 
classical tuition, can consult the translation of the Balawataro, 
without recognizing in that elementary work, the rudiments 
of a precise and classically defined language, bearing no 
inconsiderable resemblance, as to its grammatical arrange- 
ment, to the Latin; nor without indeed admitting that little 
more is required than a copious and critical. dictionary, to 
“render the acquisition of that rich, refined, and poetical lan- 
guage the Pall, as facile as the attainment of Latin,’’ 
(Mahavanso; Introd. p. xxvii.) 

The Buddhists of Ceylon are apt, however, to claim for their 
venerated Pali both greater antiquity and higher refinement 
than the Sanscrit; and “in support of this belief,” gays Mr, 
Turnour, “they adduce various arguments which, in their judg~ 
mént, are quite conclusive. They observe that the very word 
‘Pall’ aignifies original, text, regularity ; and there is scarcely a 
Buddhiat Pali scholar in Ceylon, who in the discussion of this 
question will not quote, with an air of triumph, their favorite 
verse—-Sa Maghadt ; mula bhasa, narayeyade happika, brake 
mano chassutialapa, Sambudahachapi bhasare' ‘There is a 
fanguage which is the root (of all languages); men and brahmans 
at the commencement of the creation, who had never before sth 
nor ullered a human accent ; and even the Supreme’ Buddhas, 
spoke if’ if is Magadhi,’ This verse isa quotation from Kach- 
chayano’s grammar, the oldest referred to in the Pali literature 
of Ceylon.” (Zid, p, xxli,) 

The superior antiquity of the Pali has been maintained 
with great ingenuity of argument by Lieut-Col, Sykeg, “On 
he Religious, Moral, and Political state of ancient India,” (J. 

. Ao S.Vol. VL) but we must beware of adopting kis qpinions, 
. Which are adverse to those of every Sanscrit scholar &f gmi+ 
~ nence, and are especially untenable} sigce the publi€ation of 
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the Behistun inscriptions by Major Rawlinson, ip which we 
have monumental evidence of the high antiquity of a language * 
clearly derived from the Sanscrit—J. R, A. S. Vol, X, 

The Pali continues to this day to be the sacred language 
of religion in all Buddhist countries, at least in those south of 
the Himalayas, Even in China, according to Mr. Gutalaff, 
that tongue is employed in the daily service of the temples ; 
although Medhurat, perhaps erroneously, states it to be the 
sanderit ; ‘a language which, except in a very corrupted form, 
the organs of the Chinese are wholly urfable to pronounce 
(China, its State and Prospects ; page 206.)—J. W. L. 

(to) Ou? ;—the barbarians of Ow: the Ouigoura.—R. 


In a letter recently received from my friend Capt. Alexander 
Cunningham, now in command of the Expedition to Chinese 
Tartary, that gentleman indentifies the country of the Oxigours 
with the Serica of classical authors, and gives several reasons 

* for so doing. “The first of these is, says Capt. C., that the 
road leading to Serica lay over the Komedan mountains, at 
the. source of the Oxus. This name still existed in A, D, 640, 
when Hiuan thsang visited India ; for he mentions Kiw mi tho 
on the northern bank of the Oxus, along with Fo mi lo, or 
Pamer, and Po' lz 20, or Bolor, The next is that the Essedo- 
ns ( magna gens, as Ptolemy calls them), derive their name 
from the Gallic word Zsseda, a chariot, or wagon Now the 
people of the country around Reshbalik were called by the 
Chinese Kiochchang from Kio che, a tigh-wheeled wagon, 
(guere, origin of coach ?) These people call themselves 

wigours, who are the Ouigouroi of the time of the emperor 
Justin, and the déhagouroi or Etagotroz of Ptolemy, which we 
may safely change to Ouigourot, the Ovigours, who, as 
their Chinese appellation of Kio tshang, (wagoners,) intimates, 
were the same as the Essedoness The Sera metropolis must 
have been Beshbalik, the capital of the Ouigours, The 
Psitaras river of Pliny, must simply be the Sufarini, or the 
river Tarini, that is the united streams of the Kashgar, 
Yarkand,a d Khoten rivers.” See also Wilson, Ariana Anti« 
gua, pp. 21+ 213.—~—J, W, L. 

(11) ‘The Zand of Thsin-—By this name the whole of 
China is designated ; it is also the name of a dynasty, of the 
third century before our eta, the first known to Western nations, 
who thence derived the various denominations of Sinks, ‘Sinae, 
China, Chinistan. But in the time of our traveller, a fumbér > 
of p€tly dynasties established in Shen si, revived tle: nametof + 
Thsin in that country, where itoriginated. Fa hian Ravingsagt 
out fedmeShen si, without doubt alludes to these dypagtion ~ 
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when he gives to thesé Chinese monks the name of monks 
“of Zhsin.—R, 

Although Fa hian evidently alludes to China proper upon 
this occasion, yet it must be remembered that the names 
Lhsin Thsi, Chin, Tsin, &c. were applied to other countries 
Jong prior to the dynasty of Thsin which occupied the throne 
of China from B, C, 245 to 208, This isa point of great im- 
peuanes to keep in mind ; for Klaproth and, after him, Col. 

sykes (J. R, A. S. Vol. VI, p. 435) infer from the mentich- of 
the Ofinas in te Laws of Menu (Chapter X. v. 44) that the 
date of that work was subsequent to the Thain dynasty, 
Lassen has learnediy discussed this subject in the Zeilschriff 
Jur die kunde des Morgenlandes, Vol. 1. p. 30--33 (a volume, I 
regret to say, missing from our shelves); and has shown that 
the word Z/sin is not necessarily derived from the dynasty 
of that name, but was apphed to various states about the time 
of the Emperor Wou Wang, B, C. 1122. In the Ramayana. 
the Chinas are associated with the nations inhabiting the 
neighbourhood of Kashmir, (See Troyer Esgnisse du Kashmir, 
affixed to his edition of the Raj Taiangini, p, 322, note ‘10), 
Wilson (Vishnu Purana, p. 376, noté 18 ) in vindicating of the 
antiquity of Menu and the Ramayana, supposes the word 
+ China to be a modern interpolation. But Lagsen’s researches 
seem very satisfactorily to establish the integrity of the text ; 
and so demolish at a blow all theories built upon the supposed 
anachronism.—J. W, L. 

(ta) Kao chhang—The country of the Ouigours corres- 
ponding pretty accurately to the site of the present town of 
the Turfan, began to bear this designation under the Wei,* 
that is about the third century.—R, 
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OHAPTER IIL 
The Kingdom of Yu thian. 


Happy and flourishing is the kingdom of Yu shian.(1) The 
inhabitgnts live in the midst of great abundance, All, withe 
out exception, honor the Law, and it is the Law that ensures 
them the felicity they enjoy, Several times ten theusand 
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ecclesiatics are reckoned amongst them, many Gf whom ae 
devoted to the grea? revolution.(2) All take their repast in 
common. The people of the country determine their abode 
according to the stars, Before the gate of évery house they 
erect little towers.(3) The smallest of these may be about 
two toises in height. They erect monasteries(4) of a square 
fotm, where strangers are hospitably eptertained, and find 
every thing requisite for their comfort, . 

The king of this country lodged Ra hian and his com- 
panions ma Seng hia lands) This Seng hia dan is called® 
Kiu ma ti(6) It isa temple of the great ranslation, contain- 
ing three thousand ecclesiastics, These take their mealg 
in common on a signal struck.(7) On entering the refectory 
their countenances are grave and sedate, They sit, each 
agcording to his rank, in order and in silence, They make 
no noise with their cups or their platters. These pure persons 
speak not to each other during meals, but signalise with thelr 
fingers. 

Hotei king, Tao ching, and Hoet tha,(8) departed in advance 
and directed their steps to the kingdom of Xie chha.(g) 
Fa hian and the rest who were anxious to witness the 
Procession of Images, remained behind for three months 
and some days, There are in this kingdom: fourteen great 
Seng kia lan, and itis impossible to reckon the number of 
smaller ones, On the first day of the fourth moon(ro) they 
sweep and water all the streets of the town, and they adorn 
and set in order the roads and the squares, They spread 
tapestry and hangings before the gate of the city. All ts 
ornamented and magnificently arranged, The king, the 
queen, and many elegant ladies are stationed at this , place, 
The monks of Kiz ma ii, being those dévoted to the study 
of the greaf translation, are most honored by the king; and 
take,, therefore, the lead in the Procession of Images. At 
the distance of three or four 7 from the town is cohstrudted 
a fous Wheéled car for the Images, about three tolses(7i)in . 
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height, in thé form of a moveable pavilion, adorned with the 
seven precious things, with hangings, and ecurtains, and 
coverlets of silk, The Image(12) is placed in the middle; 
on either side ‘are two Phou sa;(13) while around and 
behind are the images of the Gods. All are carved in silver 
and in gold, with precious stones suspended in the air. When 
the Image is one,hundred paces from the gate, the king 
despoils him of his diadem, dresses in new garments, and 
advancing barefoot, and holding in his hands perfumes and 
flowers, issues from the town accompanied by his retinue to 
march in front of the Image. He prostrates himself at its feet, 
and adores it, scattering flowers and burning incense. At 
the moment when the Image enters the town, the ladies and 
the young damsels in the pavilion above the gate, scatter 
from all sides a profusion of every variety of flowers, so that 
the car is completely concealed with them. 

There are different kinds of cars for each ceremonial, and 
each Seng kia Jax enacts the Procession of Images on a 
particular day, This ceremony commences on the rat day 
of the 4th moon, and the Procession of the Images is con- 
cluded on the 14th day, when the king. and his ladies return 
to the palace, 

At seven or elght Zi west from the town there is a Seng 
kia Jan, called the Mew Temple of the King. “ighty 
years were occupied in building il, and the reigns of three 
kings were required to complete it, It may be twenty-five 
toises(14) in height. There are to be seen many ornaments 
and sculptures on plates of gold and of silver, The most 
precious § materials were brought together for the constriction 
of the fower. A chapel, dedicated to Foe, has since been 
erected, and exquisitely adorned; the beams, the pillars, 
the folding doors, the Jattices, all are overlaid with plates of 
gold. Cells for the ecclesiastics dre constructed separatgly, 80 
beautiful and so highly decorated, that words fail to describe 
them. The princes of the 8 situated rosth@ecast of 
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the chain of mountaina{15) send thither as oblations every 
thing precious in thelr possession, and alms so abundantly, 
that but a portion only is called into requisition, 


NOTES. 


‘ay “The kingdom of Yu thlan”.~eThis is the town of 
Khotan, one of those in Tartary which adopted the religion 
of Buddha and observed its rites ‘with the greatest magni- 
ficonce, The name of this town is not derived from the, 
Mongol word “Khotan’ (a town), as was long supposed ; 
but from two Sanskrit words, as I have elsewhere shown, 
“Kou Stana,” signifying the breast (mamma ) of the earth, 
Many names and expressions borrowed from Sanacrit, and 
naturalised by religion, begin to show themselves already.—-R, 

2) “The great translation,” See note 4, chapter II, 

. 43) “Small towers”—The Chinese term here translated 
tower, corresponds with the Sanskrit word‘sthupa,”™ signifying 
“tumulus :” but in the language of the Buddhists, this term 
is applied to buildings of seven, nine, and even thirteen 
stories, erected on spots where the relics of saints or of gods 
were deposited. Such towers are frequently mentioned in 
the course of his narrative by Fa hian, Other accounts, 
itineraries, and legends, make frequent allusion to similar 
towers, Their dimensions vary greatly; those here spoken 
of were but two Chinese toises high, or 6,120 metres ( about 
20 ft.) Many far smaller ones, miniature models of these, 
are also mentioned, and were perhaps used for the purposes 
of private devotion, On the other haad, a tower is spoken 
of in Gandhara, 700 Chinese feet high, or 316 metres, twice 
the height of the Pinnacle of the Invalids at Paris.—R. 

(4) “Monasteries,"’—in the original “Seng fang” “a house 
for the ecclesiastics.” Other expressions are more common, 
See next note,—R. 

(5) “Seng kia lan,.”—This word, borrewed from the 
Sanskrit, appears here for the firat time, andamust be 
explained. Chinese authors explain it to mean “gardens, 
or garden of several, or garden of the community.”+ “Garden” 
implies habitation in the language of Buddhism, “Kia Jan” 
is also used by abbreviation ; but it cannot mean the “garden 
of geveral,” whatever the dictionary of Khang hi may 
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assert to “the contrary. I have submitted these transerfp- 
tions and interpretations to M, E. Burnowf, who proposes 
the restoration of “Seng kia lan” by the Sanerit word 
“Sanga garam” the “house of the union,” or of united 
priests.’ However this may be, the “Seng kia lan" is the 
abodé of the “ Feou thou,”* that is of Buddha and the 
Sangas; it is at once temple and monastery, in Sangcrit 
“ Vihara”; and the part of the building where opjects 
of worship are exposed to the adoration of the faithful, is 
denominated a “Chaitya,” The Tibetans call their monas- 
terles d“Gan-pa.” , A description of these temples may be 
found in the work of Georgi,} and representations of them 
in the plates annexed to Mr. Hodgson’s Memoir.t—R. 

Wilson, whose authority on such a subject is of great 
weight, suggests. (J. R, A. S. Vol, V. p. x0) other and 
more probable etymologies of “Seng kia lan,” in the Sanscrit 
words “Sangaloya, or Sankhyalaya ; alaya” signifying habita- 
tion or receptacle ; and “Sanga,” a community, or “Sankhya,” 
number; or “Sangavihara’: which Chinese organs would 
pronounce “vehala.” To judge from the analogy of sound, 
the oat of these appears the most plausible etymology,-— 
J (6) “Kiu ma ti.”"—Evidently a Sanscrit word; perhaps 
Gomati, from “Go,” a cow. This is the original name of 
the river Goomty (Gomati) in Oude.—R, 

(7) “A signal struck.”—~In the text “Khian chhout ; 
meaning either a plate of metal, stone, or wood, which emits 
a sound on being struck, and thus serves to summon an 
assembly.—R, , 

Wooden bells are used to this day in China, Neumann 
visited the Hoe chung mporeay at Canton when another 
Eurgfean wished to try the effects of this wooden roller, 
Thé Chinese “Ciceroni” however, recommended the gentle. 
fan by all means to avoid it, lest it might bring all the 
riests of the monastery into the refectory.” “Catechism of 
the Sramans,” p. 105. Wooden bells with clappers, are 
elsewhere described by the same author, Porphyry (Lib, I'V,) 
speaks of the Samaneans (Semanazoi) regulating their actions 
by the sound of a bell—J. W. L. 

(8) “Hoei tha” ;—one of companions of Fa hian, whose 
name, oe enumerated before, signifies “Intelligent Penetra- 
tion,”—-R. ‘ 
ft L$... 










. * Kang hi Tseustian ; vide kea 
+ Alph. Tibet. page 407. 
t Trans. R.A. 8S, Vol. IL, PP- 245, 257. 
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(9)- UThe country of Kie chha,” See note 7, Chapter V. 

(to) “The rst day of the fourth moon.”—If, as is not 
improbable, Fa hian reckons after the Chinese calendar, 
this ceremony must have begun on the 4th June, and continu- 
ed to the 18th—R, 

Or if Fa hian be supposed to have adopted the Indian 
calendar, it began on the “first of the moon of Assar ;” a 
matter of some little importance, as will be Seen by and by, 
At the time of our traveller’s passagé through India the 
year commenced in the month of Chaitra, {Prinsep’s Tables, 
and part, p.18)—J. W. L. . 

(11) “Three toises,” about 9, 180 m or about 30 English 
feet in height. The cars used in India at the present time 
have, according to the testimony of travellers, fully this 
elevation.—=R. 

(12) The “Image,”—Fa hian does not particularise the 
divinity whose image was paraded on this occaaion ; most 
probably it was that of a Buddha; but we have nat sufficient 
information on the state of Buddhism at Khotan in the fifth 
Century to enable us to decide whether this object of worship 
was a terrestrial Buddha, like Sakya Muni, or divine one, like 
Amitabha ; or in short, whether 1¢ was Bunpua par excellence, 
The circumstance to be spoken of in the next note, renders 
the last supposition the more probable, inasmuch as Kite ma 
4i was a monastery of the great revolution.—R. 

(13) “E'wo Phou sa."~-The principal image had on each 
side those of two Phou sa or Bodhrsattwas, Taking this account 
literally, {t would appear that the God was accompanied by 
two inferior divinities, perhaps, Bodhisattwas; but it is more 
probable that Buddha had on each hand the two acolytes of 
the Supreme Triad, Dharma and Sanga* Others of the 
» abundant triads of Buddhism may also be adduced, as the 
three Bodhisattwas, Manjusri, Vajra pani and Padmapant; of 
else Amitatha, Sakya muni, and Maitreya, &c. The gods 
whose images were placed at a greater distance from the 
principal figure, are called Zia in the text; these aye the 
Devas of the Hindus, the LAa of Tibet, the Zegrf of the 
Mongols ; such as Ludra, Brahma, and other divimties ¢f ‘the 
Brahmanical pantheon, far inferior in the systent af the 
Buddhist, to the pure or purified Intelligences, the Buddhas, 
Bodhisattwas, &c.-—R, et cae 

The reader cannot fail to be gtruck with the very’. close 
Tesemblagce qbetwixt the Bouddha procession here desoribéd 

or ER erent ei penemasinrnnnce—tihte 


* -Seo the plates accompanying Mr. Hodgson’s Memoir,’ 
Trans Bo As Sa Vol. I. * . 
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“and tHat of Jagannath, of which indeed it requires no great 


stretch of the imagination to suppose it to bé the model and 
prototype. The time of the year at which the ceremony took 
place, corresponds, as we have seen above, very closely with 
that of the Rath Jatra, and the duration of the festival was 
about the same, The principal image with its supporters on 
either hand, seems the very counterpart of Fagannath, Balaram 
and Sudhadra ; and when we further beat in mind thaf the 
famous temple at Puri is supposed to stand on the site of an 
ancient Buddhist Chaitya; that the annual festival is accom~- 
panied by that singular anomaly, the suspension of all caste 
for the time being; and lastly, that the image contains the 
supposed relics of Krishna,—a feature entirely abhorrent from 
Hinduism, but eminently -characteristic of Buddhism,~—I 
think we can scarcely doubt that the procession of Jagannath 
had its origin in the observances of the laiter faith~J. W. L, 

(14) “Twenty-five toises,” about 76.500 metres ; a litle less 
than the height of the Pantheon at Paris —-R. 

About 250 English feet, Although the great size attribute 
ed to these monasteries and Sthupas may have an air of ex~ 
aggeration, yet the good faith of our simple-minded pilgrim 
must not be lightly impugned upon these grounds, The 
remains of Buddhist structures visible to this day, go far to 
confitm Fa hian’s statements. The height of the “Ruanwelle 
Dagoba” in Ceylon, originally 270 feet, was still 189 feet 
when visited by Major Forbes in 1828 ; that of the “Abhaya~ 
giri” is 240 feet; and that of the “Jaitawanaramaya” 
(originally 315 feet high) the same, (See Knighton, “on 
the Ruins of Anuradhapura, in Ceylon”; J. A. S. Vol. 
KVL p, 213.)—-J. W. L. 

(15) “The chain of mountains’.—The mountains here 
spoken of are the “Tsoung ling”, or the Onion Mountains, to 
the west of Khotan, a chain which crossing in a_ north and‘ 
South direction, rejoins the mass of the Himalaya. It will be 
seen further on that Fe hian gives aname equivalent ;to that 
of Himalaya, to various ranges ordinarily bearing different, 
denominations, As to the six kingdonts situated to the east 
of the chain, the princes of which sent to the new femple of 
thé king magnificient offerings, Fa hian designates them in 
no precise manner ; but without doubt “Shen shen, Ou how", 
and “Kao chhang”, countries he had trayeresed, and in which 
Buddhism was established, were three of them ; the, remain- 
ing three were probably situated between the Dosert and the 
Onion Mountains. ¥—R. r 











* Wen haan thoung khao, Rook CCCXXXY. p. 6 


OBAPTER IV. 


Kingdom of the Tseu ho,—Tsoung ling mountains, 
Kingdom of Yu hoei, 


After the fourth moon, the ceremony of the Procession of 
Images being concluded, Seng shao set out alone in the 
suite of a barbarian priest(r) proceeding to Ki pins 
Fa hian and the rest proceeded towards the kingdom of 
Tseu hoz) They travelled for twenty-five days, and 
at the end of that time arrived in that kingdom. The 
king is firmly attached to the taith.(4) There are in this 
country about one thousand ecclesiastics, for the most 
part adherents of the great éranslation. The travellers 
sojourned theré fiftden days, and then proceeded southward ; 
and having marched four days, entered the Zsoung ding(s) 
mountaing, and arrived at the kingdom of Px hoez(6) where 
they halted. Having refreshed themselves, they resumed 
their journey, and in twenty-five days they reached the kings 
dom of Kie chha, where they rejoined Host sing and the 
others, ° 


NOTES. 


(2) A “barbarian priest—Zao jin ig a synonym of 
Tao sse; a name given to the sectarians of Zao /sew and 
of the dactrine of Zao, or “Supreme Reason”, I know not 
why M, Remusat has translated this word, a Sbarbarian 
priest —K), ‘ 

On showing the original characters to a Chinese friend, he 

‘ unhesitatingly explained them to mean a “priest”, (“padre,”) 
and not a “traveller,’’ as MM. Klaproth and Landgesse would 
rather interpret them. See thg last note lo Chapter XL 


QG ‘ex pin”,-Cophene, or the country watered y he/ 
Cophesa Rennell supposed the affluent of the Indits, “sg 
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“named. by the ancients, to be indentical with the “Cawmull’’; 
Saint-Croix believes it rather to be the “Merhamhir.” -The 
syllable Cow is propably a remnant of the ancient appellation, 
8Ki pin,” which Chinese authors confound with Cashmere,* 
and which Deguigne has taken for Samarcand, supposing the 
latter to be identical with “Kaptchak’’, corresponds with the 
country of Ghizneh and Candahar, It is celebrated in 
Chinese Geography, and appears to have been a flourishing 
seat of Buddhism.2-R. 

«The “Gomal”, (not “Cowmul)l’) rises at “Darchelly,” in the 
country of Ghiznehyto the south of Sirefza ; and runs at first 
towards the south-west, but soon turning to the south, pursues 
*hat course towards “Domendi”, where it receives the river 
“Murrunye” and the “Kondour”’, which has-its source in the 
neighbourhood of Tirwa, Thence the Gomal proceeds easter- 
ly to Sirmagha, where it is joined by the “Zhobi’; a river 
nearly as large as the Gomal itself, rising in the mountains of 
“Kend”, east of “Berchori”, and running to a district to which 
it gives its name. A little to the east of Sirmagha, the Gomal 
crosses the chain of the Suliman mountains, passes before 
Raghzi, and fertilises the country inhabited by the tribes of 
Daulet Khail and Gandehpur, It dries up in the defile of 
Pegou, and its bed 1s supplied with water only in the rainy 
season, when it rejoins the right of the Indus to the south-east 
of the town of Paharpour,—K), i 

The cophen of the ancients is not, as Rennell and the 
French Editors suppose, the Gomal, an inconsiderable moun- 
tain stream, dry all the year except at the season of the perlo- 
dical rains, The Cabul River is the only one that corresponds 
with the accounts given of the Cophen by the historians of 
Alexander, particularly Arriqn, who describes it as falling into 
the Indus in the country of Peukelaotis and carrying along 
with it the tributary waters of the Malantus, Suastus, and 
Gareus. (Indica 1V. 11.) Someoft these names will be 
identified hereafter from the narrative of our pilgrim and the 
Itinerary of Hiuan tshang. 

It will be seen from the text that there were two routes to 
the courfury watered by the Cophen ; Seng shao most pro- 
bably took the westerly or more direct one ; while Fa hian and 
the rest proceeded to the same country by the mare circuitous 
route of the Indus and Peshwar. Why this seperation took 
place is nat stated, nor does it appear that Seng shao ever 
after rejoined the little band, He was one of those whdtn our 


a 


pilgrim overtook at Chang y—-J. W. L. 
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(3) “Tseu ho’’.—-This country is placed by fa hjan at’ 
the distance of iwenty-five days march from Khotan; but the 
direction is not stated. On considering the route which our 
travellers would in all probability follow, and the positions they 
afterwards attained, I have traced this portion of thelr journey 
south-westerly from Kbotan, Chinese Geographers identify 
the name of “Tseu ho”, which seems to signify the “sions of 
sons,’ with that of "Chu kiu pho”, or “Chu kiu phan’’, words 
apparently derived from the Sanskrit. In tle absence of other 
information I shall here transcribe thes details touching this 
subject, found in the Chinese collections.*, 

“The country of “Tseu ho has been known since the time 
of the later Han, (3d century), It formerly constituted a 
single kingdom with that of Si ye (‘western night”), but at 
present the two states have independent kings, The, resi- 
dence of the king of Tseu ho is called the ‘ Valley of Kian” ; 
it is 1000 /i (100 leagues) from ‘Sou Je” and Khachgar ; and 
contains 350 families and 4000 soldiers. ; 1 

“Under the Wei of the north, in the third year “King, 
ming” (502) in the rath moon, there came tribute from, the 
country of “Chu kiu phan”, This country is to the west 
of “Ju thian’’ (Khotan). Its inhabitants live in the midst of 
mountains, There are corn and plenty of wild fruits. The 
whole population observes the Law of Foe, The language 
is the same as that of Khotan. This state is subject to the 
“Ye tha” (Gete), Another tribute came in the 4th year, 
“Young phing” (511) gth moon,} ‘ 

“The Chu kiu pho,” called also “Chiu kiu phan,” sent 
tribute in the years “Wou te” (618—~626); this, is the country 
designated ‘“Tseu ho,” under the Han dynasty, There are 
four countries, known since the time of the Han, which are 
united to it, namely, “Si ye, Phou, li, Y nai,” and “Te jo.” 
Ttis exactly tooo 7 west from Khotan, and 300 /i north 
of the “Tsoung loung” mountains, On the west itis coter- 
minous with the country of "Kho phan tho ;” to the north 
at the distance of goo /i is the frontier of “Sou le” (Kashgar), 
To the south at 3000 #, ig the Kingdom of Women, It tons 
tains 2000 soldiers, The law of “Feou thou” is®held.in 
honour. The characters used are those of the brahinans. femlt: 
To tc 





* = Piani tian, Book LX. 

} Motive of Western Countries, quoted in the Pian é ddnj'p.*f. 8° 

+ Life of the Enperor Sioua® won ti quoted in Pint i dat 
BLK. gla? a ae 

& Dees. of Western Countries quoted in tho Pian? diary pe Pa 
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The position of the kingdom “Tseu ho” is determined 
in the last edition of the “Tai thsing y thoung chi” (Section 
419). It is the present canton of “Kouke yar? ‘blue searped 
bank) situated to the south of Yerkiyang, 70% 4o* EF. of 
Paris, and 37° 30 N. Lat, on the right bank of the river 
“Kara sou which runs northerly and falls inthe “Tiz ab,” or 
“Tfngsa ab osteng,” a right affluent of the “Yerkiyang deria” 
This canton being distant five degrees of longitude west from 
Khotan, and the roads being indirect, itis not surprising that 
Fa hian should occupy twenty-five days upon the journey. 
The kingdom of ¢Chu kiu pho” extends from “Ingachar,” or 
“Yanghi hissar,” in the present territory of Kashgar, to 
“Youl arik,” in that of Yerkiyang, It is therefore identical 
with “Tseu ho.”—KI, 

(4). “Firmly attached to religion."—The author employs 
a peculiar expression, borrowed from the ascetic vocabulary 
of his faith ; ésing ¢si, singnifying properly, “efforts towards 
purity, progress in subtle, or holy things” 5 in Sanskrit “virya,” 
It is one of the ten means of attaining absolute perfection, or 
in the language of Buddhism, of “attaining the other shore.” 
I have had occasion before to speak of this means or “para- 
mita"t (see in particular “Journal Asiatique, tom. VII p. 
450), Further details will be found in the “Comentaire sur le 
Vocabulaire Pentaglotte,” by M. E, Burnouf and myselfi-—R, 

(5) “The Tsoung ling mountain.”— We have already seen 
(Chap. III. note 17) that this chain of hills, detached from the 
great mass of the Himalaya, runs, according to Chinese 
Geographers, in a direction nearly due north, Fa hian speaks 
here no doubt gf some branch detached from the great eastern 
range, Our travellers on, leaving “'Tseu ho,” fell in with it 
after having proceeded foyr days in a southerly direction. 
They were fifly-five days in crossing it; and of these thirty 
were spent in marching towards the west. In the very midst 
of these mountains they found, as will be seen further on, a 
kingdom named “Kie chha.”—R, 

(6) “The kingdom of Yu hoei”—This word Is apparently 
the transcription of some local name; further we know 
nothing} nor {s the country our travellers describe sufficiently 
known to furnish us with the means of comparison.—R. 

In a subsequent note (7 of Chapter V.) M. Klaproth endeg~ 
vours to identify “Yu hoei” with Ladakh, but not very satis- 
factorily ; for if “Tseu ho” be indentical with “Kouke yar’ tt 


* Quare, 74° J. W. L.* 
+ Nouv Jour. Astatique, Vol. VIL p. 25 ve 
_£ Pian ¢ tian, Book LXMIL § 2 and Book LIV, 
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cannot be less than 250 miles direct distance from Ladakh, 
rendering it thus impossible that our pilgrims should reach 
the latter place in the short space of four days.—J. W. L. 


OBAPTER ve 
The kingdom of Kile chha. 


The king of Kie chha celebrates the pan che ue sse(1) 
Pan che yue sse signifies in Chinese the great quin~ 
guennial assembly, At the time of this assembly the 
Sha men are invited from all directions. They gather like 
the‘clouds, with pomp and gravity, At the place where the 
clergy sit are suspended hangings, flags, and canopies, A 
throne is prepared and adorned with lotus flowers of silver and 
of gold, and elegant seats are arranged below it, Thither the 
king and his officers repair to perform their devotions accord- 
ing to the Law. This ceremony lasts one month, or two, or 
three ; and generally takes place in spring time.(2) When the 
king rises from the assembly, he exhorts his ministers to per- 
form their devotions in turn, Some occupy one day in this 
duty, some two, and some three or five, When all have finished 
their devotions, the king distributes(3) the horse which he 
rides, his saddle and his bridle, the horses of the princtpal 
officers of his kingdom and of other persons of distinction, 
ag well as all kinds of woollen stuffs and precious things, and 
all that the SZa me may require, All the officers bind them- 
selves by vows, and distribute alms ; they then redeem. from 
the ecclesiastics all these donations. ‘ 

This country ig cold and mountainous, No other” gtain 
but forn arrives at maturity. As soon as the Mersy have 
received their annual provision of grain, the weather, hatveyét 
fine before, becomes cloudy; the king is accustoliied, 
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° therefore, fo ordain that these shall not receive theit atinual 
provision til! the harvest arrive at maturity, ° 

There is in this kingdom a vase into which Foe spat; it 
is of stone, and of the same colour as Foe’s begging pot.(4) 
There is also a tooth of Foe,(s) and in honor of this tooth the 
people of the country have erected a tower, There are more 
than a thousand eeclesiastics, all attached to the study of the 
less revolution, . 

To the east of these mountains the natives dress in coarse 
habiliments, similar to those of the land of Thsin, except the 
difference of stuffs of wool and of felt, The Sha men con- 
formably to the Law, make use of wheels,(6) the efficacy of 
which is not to be described, 

This kingdom is in the midst of the mountains Tsoung 
ling.(7) On advancing to the south of these mountains, the 
plants and fruits become quite different ; there are but three 
plants,—the bamboo, the pomegranate, and the sugar-cane,— 
that resemble those of China, 


NOTES, 


(1) “Pan che yue sse," This word is evidently of Sang» 
krit origin, and means, according to our author, “the great 
quinquennial assembly.” It isa compound of the Sanskrit 
eR pancha five [and yuiti re-union, assembly, 


To this etymology Professor Wilson objects that yuki ig 
never used to denote an assembly or meeting of men ; and he 
suggests pancha-varsha, as the probable reading; pancka, 
five, and varsha,a year, The difficulty with regard to this 
restoratiGn is, that ye sse does not appear a very likely 
transeript of varsha; pethaps oa more prabable Sansortt 
stymon is ayz, a word employed to signify either a year or 
the age of aman, Thus the ordinary salutation or blessing 
ofa brahman of the present day Is Sa/ayu Bhaba, ‘five a 
hundredsyears” ~The commentator on the Raghu Vansa in 
explanation of 2 passage in the text, purushayysha,sibinyo, 
observes Safayu vat purusa. Hence panchayusha* wotld be 
“Qve yearly,” “ 
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“As to the “great quinquennial assembly” hete spoken of 
it, it was most probably the very religious festival ordained 
for perpetual observance in his own dominions by the em~ 
peror Asoxa, and extended by his influence to neighbouring 
countries. In his third edict, he sayse“Thus speke the 
heavenbeloved king Piyadasi: By me after the twelfth year of 
my anointment, this commandment is made | Everywhere in 
the, conquered provinces among the faith{ul, whether my own 
subjects or foreigners, “after every five years,” left thete be g 
public humiliation for this express object, yer for the con« 
firmation of virtue and the suppression*of disgraceful acts, 
Good and proper is dutiful service to mother and father j-— 
towards friends ‘and kinsfolk, towards brahmans and sramang, 
excellent is charity ; prodigality and malicious slander are not 
good. All this the leader of the congregation shall inculcate 
to the assembly with appropriate explanation and example,” 
(Journal As, Soc, Vol. VII. p, 250.) In the original of the 
foregoing the words signifying every five years ate panchasu 
panchasu vases ; words which might also very well form 
the original of the awkward Chinese transcription in our 
text—J. W. LS - 

(2) I believe that this passage should be translated, 
‘either the first month, or the second, or the third, but 
generally in spring.’—KI. 

(3) ‘Distribution, alms.”"—The traveller here employs 
the consecrated word pou shi, equivalent to the -Sanscrit 
term dana, This is the frst of the ten paramifa or means 
of Sr See above, Ch. x, note 12, and Ch. IV, note 
4h - 

(4) “The pot of Foe.”—The alms pot is one of the 
characteristic utensils of a religieus mendicant, That used 
by Sakya Muni during his terrestrial existence, became a 
very precious relic, Jt will be spoken of again, Chap XII, 


(5) “A tooth of Foe,”—-The teeth of Foe are amongst 
the most celebrated reliques of Buddhism, The history of 
this religion preserves many facts connected with those 
precious remains of the body of Sakya Muni-—R, P 

(6) “Wheels*—In the text chhouan, a circular and 
revolving object, and not Jun, (chakra in Sanscrit, hGorla 
in Tibetan, and kurdow in Mongal,) The passage may 
be differently undersiood, but it probably sefers to 
“praying wheels,” or cylindess to which prayers ares 
affixed, and, which are made to revolve with the utmost practi+ 
cable rapidity, to obtain for the devotee at every revolution, the , 
same met as the recital of the prayer. A description of this 
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practice”may be found in accounts of travellers who have 
visited Tartary.* The idea of a wheel, or ‘of “circular 
revolution,” is moreover, one of those which recur most 
frequently in the metaphorical language of Buddhism, We 
have already seen that this is the proper meaning of the 
mystical expression yana (Chap. II, note 4.) The wheel 
is one of the eight symbols ( v/aragas in Sanscrit naiman 
fakil, in Mongol) observed in Buddhist temples.t It, is 
the symbol of supreme power in the hands of those monarchs 
who are held to have’ exercised universal dominion, and 
Who are for this reason termed “Chakravarti, or turners of the 
wheel ;”? it is the emblem of the “transmigration of souls,” 
which, like a circle, is without beginning or end, It is also the 
emblem of preaching ; and to announce that a Buddha has 
begun to preach the doctrine, it is said that he has begun to 
“turn the wheel of the Law.” 

Lastly, the different branches of a doctrine, or the different 
systems embraced by those who adopt them, receive also 
the name of wheel; thus, “the precepts of the wheel of the 
superior law, of the wheel of the middle law, and of that of 
the inferior law.” This expression, when it occurs in the 
narrative of Fa hian, refers most probably to the use of 
“praying wheels,” which appear at present to be peculiar to 
the Buddhists of the northern countries, I have found no 
mention of them in any Indian books that have fallen under 
my notice ; which justifies the remark made by Fa hian in the 
passage that has elicited this note,——R. 

These ingenious and “efficacious instruments are still used 
jn the countries* where Fa hian first saw them, and their cons- 
truction seems to have attained very great perfection, ‘On a : 
stream falling into the rivulet,’ says Moorcroft, ‘was a small 
stone building, which at first appeared to be a water mill; 
but which proved to be a “religious cylinder, carved and 
painted, and “turned round by the current,” (Travels in the 
Himalayan Provinces, Vol. I. p. 234.)—-J. W L. 

(7) The position of Kie chha, or according to vulgar 
pronunofation, Kiet chha or Ket chha, is the more difficult 
to dejermine, in asmuch as the name is not to be found in any 
Chinese author known in Europe, M. Remusat thought that 
in this name he recognised that of Kashmir ; but this country 





* Pallas, Vol. Lp. $68, Klaproth, Reise in den Kaukasea, Vol. 
. 81, &e, 7 © 2 

+ Pallas, Sammlungen hist. Nachrichten, Vol. IL,®p. @58. As. 
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te notao cold as Kie chha according to Fa hian’s description? 
Tt produces, according to Moorcroft, wheat, barley, buck- 
wheat, millet, maze, vegetables, panicum and rice: the last 
of which, as most cultivated, may be regarded as the principal 
cereal of the country. Besides, to reach Kashmir from Tse 
jo, ot Kouke Var, Fa hian must have crossed the upper 
branch of the Indus, which flows from Tibet, and at present 
bears the name of “Sing chu,” or “Sing dzing Khampa,” and 
jg much more considerable than that which, coming from the 
north, takes {ts rise at the southerns base of the immense 
glacier, ‘“Poushti kher,” and is called the (Khameh” river, In 
all the mountainous regions of central Asia, the roads which . 
lead across glaciers, or which avoid them by detours, remain 
almost always the same; tendering it thus probable that the 
route followed by our traveller, is no other than that which 
still leads from Khotan and Yerkijang to western Tibet. This 
route ascends the upper part of the “Tiz ab” to its source, 
esses the defile of “Kara koroum,‘‘to the south of which it 
‘oliows the course of the ‘“Khamdan,” a feeder of the 
“Shayuk,” and then the course of the latter to Leh, or Ladakh, 
From this town the traveller proceeds to Baltistan, keeping 
to the north of the Tibetan branch of the Indus, and we shall 
see that he only passes the Kameh much further, Fa hian 
on leaving “Tseu ho,” or “Kouke yar,” must therefore have 
followed @ southerly direction, the ‘Kara sou” to its sources 
in the Tsoung ling mountains, Thence having first turned 
to the south-east to reach and ascend the “Tiz ab,” he must 
have followed the course of the Khamdan and the Shayuk to 
Ladakh, which appears to be his kingdom, of “Yu hosi,.” 
From “Yu hoei” he marched twenty-five days, doubtless In a 
westerly direction, to “Kie chhg”. We must look therefore 
for thls country in Baltistan, which is the “little or first” 
Tibet ; or in its neighbaurhood,—K], 

Were M, Kilaproth’s assumption correct, that there ig 
but one pass towards northern Indla across this mountain 
range, and that it proceeds via Ladakh, we should be driven 
to auspect some error in the Chinese narrative which allows 
but four days for the journey from “Tseu ho to Yu hoe.” 
But such js not the case; it Is well known that there are* more 
direct routes towards India from ‘Kouke yor,” and by one of 
these we may reasonably infer that our travellers would approach 
India in preference to that via Ladakh, which would leid them 
so gt@atly out of their way, Jn the absence of fuller details 
we may never be able to determine this portion of Fa hian’? 
gourse® With certainty; but we may conjecture J’u Aoei to lie 
in a southerly or south-westerly direction from Korde yar, 
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"Asso Kie chha, it were vain to attempt its identificdtion 
with Kashmir, as this would lead our travellers a yet more 
unnecessary detour to the eastward, altogether incompatible 
with their subsequent course, ‘K’ha-chhe-yul,” or “Khachhul,” 
is indeed the Tibetan name of Kashmir, (Csoma de Koros, 
“Geograph. Sketch of Tibet,” J, A. S. vol. I. p. 122); and 
“Katch, or Katchi’ simply, is that applied to the same 
country by the Bbotees and Kunawarees See ‘Notes on 
Moorcroft’s and Gerard’s travels,’ by Capt. J. D. Cunning- 
ham, who proceeds to observe—'Mr, Vigne enlarges on the 
frequent occurrence of the word Kash; but without giving 
itthe many geographical positions he does, and even 4e 
omils some, it 1s “probable that a tribe of that name once 
possessed the whole course of the Indus,” if indeed the word 
has nota more general meaning, and a wider application.’ 
{Journal Asiatic Society, Vol KUL. p. 229.) The emperor 
Baber, also, mentions a people, named Kesh, inhabiting 
the same locality, and suggests this word as the etymology of 
Kashmir, It is by mo means improbable that in these. we 
have the original of "Kie chha”; a supposition which the 
concurrence of situation (somewhere near Skardo) seems in 
some degree to confirm. 2 

Are the people inhabiting this country the “Khagas” of 
Menu, ( 8. X. sl, 44, where they are mentioned immediately 
after the “Daradas”,) and the "Khasiras, Khasikas,” or ““Khasa+ 
kar,” of the Vishnu Purana? (Wilson's translation, page 
195.) Troyer (“Esquisse du Kachmir,” page 324) endeavours 
to identify these people with the “Cesi* of Pliny, whose post« 
tion ag described by that writer, corresponds very weil’ with 
the supposed situation of 'Kie chha—hos includit Indus, 
montium corona circumdatgs et solitudinibus,”—J. W. L, 


se 
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Tsoung ling Mountains.—Perpetual snow,~-Northern India 
The kingdom of Tho ly.—Colossus of Mi le Phou sa. 


From the country of Kie cha, you advance towards the 
West in Approaching India‘ of the North, It takes one month 
to cross the Tsoxng ling mountains, On thodd, requntains 
faere is snow both in summer and in winter, There. are also 
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venomous dragons which dart thelr poison if they happen to” 
miss their prey.(t) The wind, the rain, the snow, the flying 
sand, and the rolled pebbles oppose such obstructions to 
travellers, that out of ten thousand that venture there,» scarce 
one escapes | The natives of those parts are designated Men 
of the Snowy Mountains.(2) 

Gn crossing this chain you arrive in Indfa of the North.(3) 
Immediately on entering the boundaries vf this region, you 
find the kingdom of Zo Zy(4) where nearly’all the ecclesiastics 
are of the /ess ¢ranslation. 

There was formerly in this kingdom a Zo dan,(5) who by 
an effort of supernatural power,(6) transported a sculptor to 
the heaven Zon shon,(7) to study the stature and the 
features of Mi /e Phousa,(8) and,to make on his return, an 
effigy of him carved in wood, The artist a’cended three 
successive times to contemplate that personage, and after~ 
wards executed a statue eight tolses(9) high, the foot of which 
was eight cubits,(10o) long. On festival days this statue is 
always effulgent with light; the kings of the country ardently 
render all homage to it, It still exists in the same locality.(11) 


NOTES. 


1) In the original the passage signifies, as I understand 
it, ‘There are also venomous dragons, who if discontent spit 
their venom.’ He probably alludes to the vapours and 
poisonous exhalations which infest the valleys of the Hima- 
laya and the mauntains of Tibet—KI. 

(2) “Men of the Snowy Mountains,"—We recognise in 
this name that of the mountains of the Indian Cancasus, 
covered with perpetual snow, in Sanscrit Himalaya, The 
remainder of the Chinese text is confused, and perhaps 
corrupted; it is literally: Occurrentium his srumnis, decieg, 
mille, non unus servatur. Istlus therra homines noming 
yocantug niveorum montium homines, The diffiulty arises 
from the repetition of the word ino{ homines.)—R. er 

I think, thas the character yw, (to meet, fall in With, rene, 
contre) Ublorfgs to the preceding sentence, and refeté t0 Zthe> 
wind, raing snow, the flying sand, ahd-the rolling. stones, 

a 
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whichy’the travellers /e// in wi/k; the meaning then would 
be, “These obstacles, though innumerable, are none to the 
people of the country: and these people are called the people 
of the Snowy Mountains,»~K1, 
(3) + ‘India of the North.’—The country called India of 
the North, “Pe thian chu,” by the Buddhists and the Chinese 
Geographers who succeeded them was not comprised in the 
present limits of Hindostan ; the name applies to the countries 
situated to the NE. of the Indus, south of the Hindu Kosh 
in the eastern part of the country now called Afghanistan, 
India of the north contains besides Zho dy (Darada ?), Udyana, 
Gandhdra, and other countries to be named further on—R, 
(4) Tho l.—This little country is elsewhere wholly un+ 
known.—R. 
M. Remusat has conjecturally identified it with Darada, 
as will be seen in the preceding note ; upon what grounds, 
except its situation, I know not. The itinerary of Hivan 
Thsang throws no light upon the subject. Professor Wilson, 
however, seems to concur in Remusat’s identification, 
which, he says, “is better founded than perhaps he is 
aware ; for Chilas or Dardu, the capital of the Dard country, 
is situated among the mountains where the Indus enters the 
main range.”—J. W. L, 
(5) Lo han—Lo han, or more exactly A Jo han, is the 
Chinese transcript of the Sanskrit word Arhan, venerable, A 
fo han signifies, according to the Chinese, the who is no 
more subject to birth, or who has no need of study ( won seng, 
won iio}, The Athan is one who has himself arrived at per- 
fection, and who knows how to direct others to it” He is 
ten million times superior to the Anagami; and a million 
times inferior to a Pratyeke Budda, according to the scale of 
merit applied to the different classes of saints + a scale altri- 
buted to Sakya Muni himself.t The Arhang play a very cons- 
picuous part in the Buddhic legends. The Tibetans call 
them giVasir/an, and reckon eighteen principal ones, who 
figure also in Chinese mythology. Sixteen others ara also 
describnd, to whom they give the epithet great, and who re- 
~side.in different islands of the terrestrial world | The Arhan 
here spoken of is called Mo chien ti hia, in Pali ( Madhydntita) 
according to the report of Hiwan Theang. See sequel. Chap, 
VIIL—R, 

a en mel 

* Hodgson, T. R, A. S. Vol. IL P. 245. 

+ Foe shoue ase chi eul chung hing, pp. 4, 5 


4 Fa chu ki, quoted in San teang fasou, BL. XLV. 17 
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“ Supernatural _power,”—literally “the * sufficient « 
strength of the Gods.’ The perfect knowledge of the veritiss 
of Buddhism obtains for the saints of this religion ten kinds 
of power. 1st, They know the thoughts of others, and. 
They possess the pure and piercing sight of the “eyes of 
heaven ;” i. e, they behold clearly, know without difficulty or 
obscurity, whatever occurs in the universe, 3rd, They know 
the past and the present, 4th, They know the uninterrupted 
succession, without beginning and whhoulgnd, of the Xalpas 
or mundane ages, present and luture, sth. hey possess the 
delicacy of the “ears of heaven,” that is, they bear clearly and 
distinctly without obstacle or effort every voice and every 
sound uttered in the three worlds and the ten parts of the 
universe, and discern their origin without difficulty, 6th, They 
are not restricted to corporeal conditions, but can assume at 
will the forms best adapted for the accomplishment of their 
purposes. 7th, They distinguish with delicacy words of 
lucky gr unlucky import, whether near or distant. 8th, They 
have the knowledge of forms; knowing that form is vacuity, 
they can assume all forms; and knowing that vacuity is form, 
they can annihilate material bodies. gth. They poasess the 
knowledge of all the law, oth, They possess the science of 
contemplation.* 

Amongst the ten great disciples of Sakya Muni, the sixth, 
named Moa kian lian, acquired the greatest amount of 
supernatural power. ‘Ihe rest shone by the exact observation 
of the precepts, or the mode in which they preached the 
doctrine, or expounded spiritual things. 

Supernatural power is called rid? khoubilgan by the 
Mongols. Sanang Setsen repoits several irisiances of ita 
possession,—R. ; 

(7) ‘The “Heaven YTeou shou.”——This word, usually 
transcribed Zeow Sox, ol more correctly Zeou sou tho 
represents the Sanskrit word TZwsht/a, and aignifies the 
abode of joy, It is one of the paradisaical mansions raised 
above the material would, and termed in Sanskrit dsuvana 
Tushita is the fourth of these mansions comprised in the 
“world of desires,” according to the most general clagsificae 

« tion, and the third of the Kama vachara of the Buddhists 
of Nepaul, As Mr, Hodgson, in his Sketch of Buddism, giveé 
a more aniple account of these mansions, I substitute it for 





, * Moa yan king, quoted in the Sun teang fa tou, Book 
+ XXXVIIL p. 18 v. ° . 
+ ah yrning i, ibid, B. XL p. 32 vy 
a | 
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the remainder of M. Remusat’s note. It is instructive 
“as shosving the intimate connection between Brahmanism and 
Buddhism, as well as giving a general idea of Buddhist 
cosmogony, 

“With respect to the mansions (BAuvanas) of the universe, 
it is related that the highest is called 4gnistha Bhuvana ; and 
this is the abode of Ant Buppua. And below it, according 
to snme accounts, there are ten, and according to others, 
thirteen Bhnvanas, named Pramodita, Vimala, Prabha kari, 
Archishmali, Sudtirjaya, 4 bhimukhi, Durangama, Achaia, 
Sudhunatt, Dharma-megha, Sumant prubha, Nirupama, 
Jayanavati, These,thirteen BAuvanas are the work of Adi 
Buddha ; they are the Bodhisa/wa-Bhuvanas ; and whoever 
is a faithful follower of Buddha, will be translated ta one of 
these mansions after death, 

Below the thirteen BodAisatwa Bhudanas are eighteen 
Bhuvanas called collectively, Rupya Pachara. These are 
subjects to Brauma, and are named indiwdually, Bramhe 
Aaytka, Brahma purohila, Brahma prashadya, Maha Brahmana, 
Paratabha, Apramanabha, Abhaswara, Parita-subha, Subha- 
Kishna, Anabhraka, Punya prasava, Vrihat-phula, Arangi 
Satwa, Ariha, Apaya, Sudrisha, Sudarsana, and Sumukha, 
Pious worshippers of Brahma shall go to one of these 
eighteen BAvanas after death. 

And below the eighteen mansions of Brahma, are six others, 
subject to Visunu, called collectively Kama-Vachara and 
separately as follows: Chatur-Maha raja-Kayika, Trayastrinsa, 
Tushiia, Yama. Nirmanavati, Paranirmita-Vasavarti, And 
whoever worships Vishnu with pure heart shall go to one of 
these. And ,below the six bhuvanas of Vishnu, are the 
three Bhuvanas of Manineva, called generally Arupya 
Pachara and_ particularly as follows:  Adbhoga-lVitya~ 
yainopaga, Vijnya-yatnopaga, Akinchaya-yainopaga and 
these are the heavens designed for pious Sive Margis. 
Below the mansions enumerated, are Judra Bhuvana, Yama 
Bhuvana, Surya Bhuvana, and Chandid Bhuvana ; together, 
with the mansions of the fixed stars, of the planets, and 
various others, which occupy the space down ta the Agni- 
Bhuvafia, also called Agni-kund,’ And below Agni-kund is 
Vayn-kund » and below Vapu-kund is Prithvi, or the Earth ; 
and on the Earth are the seven dwipas, Jambu-dwipa, &c, and 
seven Sagaras or Seas, and eight Parvafas or mountains, 
Sumera parvata, &c, And below Prithvi is Fala-kund, or 
the werld of waters ; and the earth is on the waters as “a boat. 
And below Jala-kund are seven “Patalas," as Diarayi &c. ; six 
of them are tlie abodes of the Daityas; and tHe s@venth is 
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’ 
Narnka, consisting of eight separate abodes ; and these eight ' 
compose the hell of sinners ; and from the eighteen Bhuvanas 

.of Brauata, down to the eight chambers of Jvaraka, all 
js the work of Manyvart. Manjusri is by the BAuddas 
esteemed the great architect, who constructs the mansions of 
the world by Apt Buppua’s command, as “Padma-Pahi” by 
his command creates all animate things, Transactions Roy. 
As. Soc, Vol. IL pp. 233, 234.—J. W. L. 

(8) “Mi le phou sa,” is the Chinese transciiption of 
Maitreya Bodhisattwa. zi /e is the .abbreviated and very 
corrupt pronunciation of Afaifreya, a sanskrit word, signi- 
fying, according to the Chinese, the “Son of goodness,” or 
“of tenderness.” This personage, who is to succeed Sakya 
Muni in the character of terrestrial Buddha, was under the 
name of Api fo, a disciple of the latter, Others assert that 
he was born in heaven at the epoch of Sakya’s entering the 
religious career, that Is to say, atthe period when the duia- 
tion of human life was too years, Since then he has re+ 
mained in the character of Bodhisattwa in Zushi/a, and 
will continue there till the time of his advent in that of 
Buddha. This advent, according to a prediction delivered by 
Sakya to his disciples in the town of She wei, will take place 
at a very remote period when the duration of human life shall 
extend to eighty-four thousand years; that is to say, after 
the lapse of five thousand six hundred and seventy millions of 
years.* The name of the town in which he shall be born, 
that of the prince his father, and that of the princess his 
mother, are also announced by Sakya, His father will be 
named Seon fan ma his mother Hav ma youe, The latter will 
be the most lovely person in the world, with lips like the flower 
udara and breath redolent of sandal wood, Maitreya, like 
Sakya, will be born from his mothér’s right side. Then the 
gods, inhabitants of Tushita, will break forth into singing,t 
&c. Maitreya will live eighty-four thousand years, and the 
law which he shall establish will have the same duration 
after his pari nirvana—R, 

(9) ‘Hight toises” ;—about 80 English feet, 

(10) “Eight cubits” ;—about 10 or 12 feet. 

(11) “It still exists’.—Fa hian here speaks as one.who 
had seen this colossal statue. We shall in the following 
Chapter see to what era he refers its erection —=R. 





* Japanese Cyclopedia B, IV, p. 32+ 
| Shin tian, B, LXXVIIL p.3. + 
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OHAPTER VIL. 


The River Sin theou. 


They followed this mountain chain in a south-westetly 
direction.for fifteet days, The road is extremely difficult 
and fatiguing, aboundifg in obstacles and dangerous steeps. 
In those hills are to*be seen mural precipices of rock eight 
thousand feet in height. On approaching them the sight 
becomes confused ; and should the foot of the traveller slip 
in passing those places, nothing in the world could save 
him.(1) 

At the foot of these hills is a river named the Sin 
fheou.(2) The ancients have petforated the rocks to open 
4 passage, and have cut ladder of seven hiindred steps, 
When you have passed these I idders you cross the river by 
(a bridge of) suspended ropes. The banks of the stream are 
about four score paces apart. Neither Chang khian nor 
Kan yng.(3) under the dynasty ‘of the Han, ever reached 
this point in their travels, of which an account js given 
by the Interpreters(4) of the Cabinet of Foreign Affatra. 

The ecclesiastics asked Ia hian if one might know when 
the Law of Foe began to spread in the East? Hian replied 
to them } “I learnt from the people of that country, and they 
ali assured me, that according to the most ancient traditions, 
it was after the erection of the statue of Ali Z Phou sa. that 
the Ska men of India passed this river, carrying with them 
the sacred books and the collection of the Precepts.’*’ The 
ttatue wag erected three hundred yeara alter the Mi dona 
of Foe, which by calculation of the years, corresponds with 
the time of Paing wang.(5) of the family of Cheon, We, may, 
Ahereforé, affirm that the Great Doctrine began to be pros 
pagated and extended at the time of the erection eof this 
statue, Without the assistance of this great master Mi ty 
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who could Mave continued the labours of Say dia and reduced 
his laws to practice? Who had been able to diffuse the« 
knowledge of the Three Precious Ones,(6) and make it pene- 
trate even to the inhabitants of the world’s extremity, teaching 
them to know with certainty the origin of the mysterious 
revolution? This is no result of human endeavouf. Nor 
was such the, dream of Jig fi(7) of the dynasty of the 


Had. 


NOTES. 


(t) “Nothing could save him,’——This description of the 
escatpments in the lofty chain of the Himalaya perfectly 
corresponds with the accounts of modern travellers, «whd 
corroborate this recital of the difficulties which render the 
passage equally painful and perilous ; the peaked rocks, the 
steps cut in their precipitous sides, the chains extended across 
valleys, and the suspension bridges.—R. 

(a) The river “Sin thou,”—~This word signifies, according 
to Chinese interpretation, the ewer of Testimony “(or which 
serves for proof.” According to Buddhist cosmography, it 
issues from the south of the Lake 4 meow sha, parses 
through the mouth of the golden elephant, turns one (some 
say seven times) round the lake, and thence proceeds to dis- 
charge itself into the sea of the south-west.* 

We learn from this cosmography, that four rivers, starting 
from the same point, flow in opposite diregtions: rst, the 
Heng bia or “eng, (Ganges) the name of which signifies 
in Sanscrit, “come from the celestial mansion,” because it 
takes its source in an elevated region, It issues from the 
eastern side of the lake 4 neou ¢a, 80 named froma Sanse 
erjt word (anxawadalay signifying exempt from tumult, This 
Jake ts situated to the east of the Mountain of Perfumes, and 
north of the great Snowy Range ; ft is eight hundred # in 
circumference, and its banks are adorned with gold, silver, 
glass, crystal, copper, iron, &c, The Ganges issues“rom the 
mouth of an ox of silver, and ciréumscribing the lake once, 
discharges itself into the sea of the southe-ast. 2d, The. Siz 
theou, (Sind) of which we now speak. 3d, The Fo ¢hsou, 





¢ 4: 
* Chung A han hing, quotedin the San tsang fa wou, Bagk 
XVII). @t. vy. = 
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(Vach; Oxys or Jihon,) the Sanscrit name of which signifies 
the “pure stieam;” it issues an the west side of the lake A 
neou tha, from the mouth of a horse of glass, or of sapphire, 
encircles the lake once, and discharges itself into the sea of 
the north-west, 4th, The Size from a Sanscrit word, (sifa) 
which signifies co/d; it issues on the northern part of the lake,, 
trom the throat of a lion of Pho fi kia (sphaiika, rock 
crystal) encircles the lake once, and throws itself into the sea 
of the north-east." Pallas + following the Mongolian cosmo- 
graphy, riuedjinetooli, names these rivers, the “Ganga, 
Shilda, Baktchou” (Wakshou, Oxus,) and Aipara, By 
Bergmann { quoting the same work, names them the “Ganga, 
Sidda, Barkho and Baktchi, or Shida.” Father Horace names 
them after the Tibetans, mGaz-hgis Sindhou Pakichhou, and 
Sida.§—R, 

The lake A neou tha, or Anawada, is the Rawan- 
hrada, of the Hindus, and Afapan dalai of the Mandchue 
Chinese maps made under Kany Ai and Khiang loung * 
**, M. E, Burnouf suggests another explanation of the 
word A neou tha. In Pali the lake is named Anavatatla 
which can be no other than the Sanscrit word <Anava fapta, 
that is, “not brightened, or waimed (by the sunbeams):” an 
explanation that accords well with the opinion entertained of 
lake Ravanhrada.—K}, 


(3) “Chang khian and Kan yng’.--Chang khian, a 
Chinese general who lived in the 1eign of Wou ti of the Han 
dynasty, conducted in the year A, D. 122, the first memorable 
expedition of his nation into Central Asia, He was sent 
as ambassador to the Yue fi, but was detained by the 
Hioung nou end kept a prisoner for ten years by those 
people. During his residence among them, he obtained an 
extensive knowledge of the countries lying to the west of 
China, Having effected his escape, he travelled many days 
westward as far as Za wan (Farghana), Thence he passed 
on to Khang kin (Sogdiana), and the countries of the Yue 
tiand the Dahe. To avoid on his return the obstacles that 
had before detained him, he passed by the mountains through 
the couytry of the KAtang (Tibet) ; but even thus he did fot 

as a 
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Sammalungen, Vol. IL p. 37. 
Nomadisohe Streifeyaien, Vol, Il. p. 198, 
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eseape a second capture by the Hioung nor 3oa circums- 
tande, by the way, which shows that even then Tibet was 
expgsed to the incursions of the northern tribes. Escaping 
again, he succeeded in reaching China, after an absence of 13 
years, with no more than two out of the bundred followers 
with whom he set out. The countries visited by him jn per- 
son were Ta wan, the country of the great Yue ti, that of the 
Ta hia (Dahe) and Khang hiu, or Sogdiana, But besides 
these he had collected information of five or six other great 
states situated in their neighbourhood, ofwhich he thus re- 
ported to the emperor on his return, “When in the country 
of the Ta hia,” he observes, “I remarked the bamboos of 
Khwoung and the fabrics of SA, I asked, whence these 
objects had been procured. The Ta hia replied, our mer- 
chants trade with the country of Shix fou (Sind) Shin tou 
is to the south-enst of the Za 4Aia, distant several thousand 
i, The manners and dress of the inhabitants resembles 
those of the 7a 4ia; but their country is low, hot and humid, 
The people make war mounted upon elephants, Their coun- 
try extends to the sea, According to my calculation the 
country of the 7a dia is twelve hundred # to the south-east 
of China: and since Shin fou is several thousand Zito the 
south-east of the Za fiz, and many articles from Shu are 
found there this country should not be very far distant from 
SAu, On this account I wished to pass by the country of the 
Khiang ; but in seeking to avoid the dangers which threa- 
tened me amongst those people, I proceeded somewhat too 
far to the north, and was captured by the Hioung nou, It 
would however be easy to issue by the country of Siw, and 
you would not be exposed to the attacks of brigands,”” 

The emperor having learnt that these people formed power 
ful nations, and highly esteemed, the merchandise of China, 
sanctioned the project of Chang-khian, and dispatched several 
envoys in different directions from Shu, These found the 
roada closed to the north by the Zi and the Zso; and to 
the ‘south Soui and the Kouen ning; tribes abantioned 
toa predatory life, Many ofthe Chmese emissaries were 
killed, so that the projected intercourse never took place A 
few however, succeeded in reaching the kingdom of Zhian, 
1200 /i to the west, to which the merchandise from Shu‘ was 
conveyed, It was thus in seeking to establish an inter- 
course with the Dahz that the Chinese obtained their know- 
ledge of the kingdom of Thin. i 

Cheng khian was afterwards advanced to an important 
office ; bul haying tailed in an expedition against the Hioung 
sort (B. 08, @25) he mcurred penalty of death, commuted by, 
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, Special grace, tothe entire loss of rank, He 4id not omit, 
however, to publish much useful information regarding the 
countries and people west of China, as such possessed great 
{nterest for his countrymen, who affected supremacy over 
Central Asia.* I have thought it rightto enter upon these 
details because they refer to the earliest discovery of India 
by the Chinese. No mention whatever is made of this coun- 
try, previous to this era, in any Chinese work with which we 
are acquainted. The other general, Kan yng, was sent in the 
year 97°A. D. as@far asthe borders of the Western, that is, 
the Caspian sea, with -ingtructions to subject the Roman Em- 
pire. The information he derived from Ziao chi, (Tadjiks) 
and the Am /sx, regarding the vast extent of this sea, and the 
time it would require to cross it, (three months with a fair 
wind, two years with an unfavourable one) induced him to 
abandon the expedition and return} 

It is evident from the foregoing that Fa hian had no exact 
idea of the distance or the direction traversed by either of 
these generals,—R, ‘ : 

(4) “The Interpreters “—~I have introduced a slight correc« 
tion in this passage. Xieou yi, is the name of a kind of inter« 
Ppreters attached to the Zian show Roue, or bureau for the 
affairs of the foreign nations recently ‘subjected to the Han 
dynasty.t Itis tothe reports of these employes that much 
ofthe geographic and ethnographic information of foreign 
countries is due. —R, 

I think that M, Abel Remusat is mistaken in his correction 
of this passage, which should be translated, “The two banks 
of the river are at least 80 paces asunder; there are nine sta- 
tions (where,you pass it), Itis related that neither Chang 
khian, nor Kan yug, reached this point.’—KI, 

(5) “Phing wang of the dynasty of Cheou,”——Here we have 

a fact of the ulmost importance in the history of Buddhism, 

determining the epoch when this religion spread beyond the 

‘Indus, into the eastern countries of Asia, into Tartary, and as 

fay as China. It has been usual to fix the date of its introduc- 

tion into the last mentioned country in the year 61 A.D. 

and to. ascribe it toanevent to be noticed in a subsequent 

nate, "But this was, in fact, merely the date of its official 
addption; for it was then that the worship of Buddha 
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was, accotding to authentic historians, admifted to the» 
capital and protesged with public solemnities, But’ there 
are fsolated facts of which the memortals are incidentally 
preserved, which attest that Buddhism had neverthe- 
less penetrated into various provinces at an earliar perlod, 
and had established itself unosten atiously, without exciting 
observation, It is even probable that this religion was 
preached in very early times, and that the destruction of the 
books under Shi houang 4, of the Thsin, dynasty, was the 
cause of its decadence :* and it is relajed that in the twenty- 
ninth or thirtieth year of the reign of that prince, a Samanean 
from the west, named She /i fang, came Yo Hian yang, (a 
* town near Si an fou, in Shensi) with eighteen other ecclesiag« 
tics, bringing the sacred kooks in sanskrit. They presented 
themselves at court ; but the emperor, shocked at their ex- 
traordinary customs, put them into prison, On that, Li fang 
and his companions began to recite the Maha prajna 
paramita ; 9 brilliant light filled the entire prison, and imme- 
diately after, a genius of the colour of gold, and sixteen feet 
in height, armed with a club, broke open the gates and 
liberated the prisoners. The Emperor was alarmed, and 
repenting his treatment of them, dismissed them with great 
honor.t : 
Towards the year 122 B, C. the campaign of the general 
Hou khin ping against the Hicung now brought the 
Chinese to a country named Hieow shou, situated beyond 
the mountains of Yarkand The king of that country offered 
sacrifice t> a golden statue of a man, This statue was cap+ 
lured and conveyed to the Emperorin 121 B. Ct Yan sse 
kou observes that it was made of gold to” represent the 
prince of the celestial gensi, and that it is the model of the 
statues of Foe now in use. The Emperor deeming it sacred, 
deposited It tn the palace of sweel springs. Jt was more than 
one toise high. No sacnfices were offered to it, periumes 
cnly were burnt in ils honor.§ [t is thus, adds he, that the 
worship of Foe began to be introduced, Chang khian. on his 
return from his embassy to Ta hia, recounting what he had 
learnt of neighbowing nations, speaks of Shi fou, or 
India, and the worship ot Feou thoul} Under ,‘Ai t 
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a( 2 years BC.) a savant named Thsin king, received fromi 
~ an envoy of the Fue #2, tamed J ésun hheon, certain Buddhist 
works. China at thiy time, to adopt the expression of the 
historian of the Wei, understood this doctrine, but believed 
it not.* This is all that can find regarding the introduc- 
tion of Buddhism into China prior to the year 61 A. D., 
which is the epoch usually ‘accepted for that event. We 
shall presently learn further details of the part enacted by 
the Emperor Ming,ti in connection with this subject. » 
As tothe history of this religion, which the Chinese found 
In their earliest expeditions established in the north of 
Tibet and in Bucharia, Fa hian is the author who has pre- 
served for us the most precise and interesting tradition. 
According to him, the Buddhists of the Indus asserted that 
their religion had been spread beyond that river by the 
labours of the Samaneans of India, at the time of the erection 
of the colossal statue of Maitreya Bodhisattwa, and that this 
event took place three hundred years after the nirvana of 
Sakya, in the reign of Phing wang, of the dynasty of Cheou. 
Now Phing wang began to reign in the year 770 B, C, and 
died in 720, This fact, en passant, would establish the death 
of Sakya, according to our author, 3co years before the 
erection of the statue, i, e, in the year toz0 B, C, or a little 
later. Now, without entering upon the discussion of the 
various dates assigned by the Buddhists to this event, so 
important to them, I may observe that the calculation most 
generally adopted by the Chinese places the birth of Sakya 
in the year 1027, or 1029 B. C.and his death in g50.t The 
date adopted by other Chinese authors well informed in 
Buddhist tradrtions,{ differs yet more from the chronology 
of Fa hian, since it places the birth of Sakya, in the ninth 
year of Chouang Wang; (688 B C,), which brings down his 
death to 609, more than a century subsequent to the date 
assigned to the erection of the statue, We may here remark 
on the expressions in the text, that they show that in the 
opinion of Fa hian, Mattreya was not a mere mythological 
personage restricted to Tushita, but that his influence was 
effectua on earth in promoting the objects of Sakya’s mission 
and in propagating his doctrine to the ends of the work! 
This passage must be compared with the other traditions, 
which fix the advent of a personage of the order of Bodhi- 
sattwas three centuries after Sakya, as a kind of reformer, 
v 
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) ‘ 
or contiauer of Buddhist predication, and a compfler of the 
sacred books, and which speak of him as engaged in this 
work:{n the western part of India. The colossal statue of 
the Bodhisattwa will be spoken of in the account of Udyana 
by Hiouan_thsang.—R, 

(6) “ The knowledge of the Three Precious Ones;’’—that 
is to say, of the “Tri ratna, or Buddha, Dharma and Sanga,” 
I have elsewhere collected many illustrations of this triad 
amongst the Buddhists ;* to these I will now add the follow. 
ing curious passage from a Muhammadan author :~—‘ When 
the Tibetans make oath, they invdke the Kandja soum 
(dKon michhog soum) that is to say, the tnple God; 
Kandja meaning God, and som, three, They assert 
however that there is but one God, and the other two are 
his prophet and his word, and that the combination of 
these three in the oath refers to but one God, There is 
moreover a great resemblance between the Lamas of Tibet 
and the monks of Cbristian nations, &c."{ Buddhist tavellers, 
when they would assert of a people or a prince that they 
practise the Samanean religion, simply remark that they are 
deeply atlached to the “three precious ones.” The dogma 
of the ‘three precious ones” is with them the foundation of 
the doctrine ; a point which once admitted, involves all 
others with it, Not to believe in the “three precious ones" 
is an unpardonable sin, It would be difficult to understand 
these passages in the strict sense in which the words “Buddha, 
the Law,” and the “Clergy,” :re generally accepted, It ts 
evident that a Supreme Triad is spoken of, whose intelligence 
is manifest by speech and separate personality. Without 
entering here upon a metaphysical or theologtcal discussion, 
which has found place elsewhere, I shall repeat an anecdote 
with which a Chinese book printed in Japan furnishes mé, 
In the fifteenth year of the reign of a prince of “sin ra,” (Sin 
lo in Corea) named ‘Fa hing wong, the king,” promoter of 
the Law, 528 A, D. the religion of Foe began to spread in 
this country, Formerly in the reign of “No khi wang,” a 
Samanean named “Me huo tseu arrived from “Kao li,!’ 
(Corea proper ) al the town of “I chen na.” He excavated 
a grot for his dwelling. The Emperor of China, of the 
dynasty of the Liang, sent a present ta the prince of ‘Siz ra,” 
consisting of all manner of perfumes; but of these neither 
the prince nor his subjects recognised the use or even the 
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names, fou éseu instructed them, ‘“ These aubstances, said 
he, ate designed to be burnt; the exquisite odour which 
they emit extends to the sanctified spirit ; and amongst those 
designated sanctified spirits, there are none above the three 
precious ones; the first 18 called Soe ho; the second Tha mo} 
the third Seng Aza, If you make your invocitions in burning 
these perfames, Divine Intelligence wll not fail to respond, 
At that moment the daughter of. the king fell sick, They 
directed Aon fsew to burn the perfumes and repeat, the 
formu'ss Tbe pifocess was forthwith restored. The kingw 
was delighted, aud raunificenth, rewarded the Samanean* 

I will add, as the opportunity offers, that the images, the 
books, and the wurship of Foe were introduced jnto Corea 
in the second year of the king “Siao sheon lin” (372); that 
the art of writing was introduced into Pefsi ( another part of 
Corea ) in the twenty-ninth year of the reign of Siao hon 
wang (374) and that a foreign ecclesiastic, named “Ma la nan 
kouei,” came from Tsin (Chiva) to the same country in 
the tenth year of king “Kieou sheou,” (384); the king went 
out before him, led him to his palace and showed him: the 
greatest honor, It was then that Buddhism was established 
in Petsi, The following year they began a temple to Foe 
upon Mount Han, and ten persons there embraced the 
monastic life, 
1 say nothing of the establishment of Buddhism in Japan, 
Titsingh, in bis ‘Annals of the Dairis,” and M. Klaproth in 
the annotations he has added to that work, will no doubt give 
évery necessary elucidation, —R, 

+ 7) “The dream of Ming ti, ‘Jing di, of the Han 
@ynasty, had adream ; he beheld a man of the colour of 
gold, and of lofty stature, and having his head surrounded 
by a lummous halo, soaring, above his palace. He consulted 
his courtiera on the subject of his dream, They replied, 
‘In the western countries there was a spirlt named Foe,” 
The Emperor therefore azpomed a high officer named 
Thsai ya, and a scholar named Zhsing sing, to proceed 
with sundry others to Hindosian, and gather information 
touchin the doctrine of Foe; to draw, paint or depiet the 
Feou thou (temples and idols ) and to collect the Precepts. 
Thsai yn applied to the Samaneans, and returned with two 
of them, “Ma teng and Chou fa lan to Lo yang.” It was 
then that the Central Kingdom began to possess Samaneans 

i to observe the genuflexions, A prince of Chou, named 
‘ag wes the first to embrage the new religion. Yng also 
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procured the book of Foo in forty-two chaptera, atid the 
images of Sakya, Ming ti caused’ paintings of religious 
subjects to be made, and placed them in the ‘Tower of Purity.’ 
The sacred book was deposited ina stone building near the 
tower of Law;and as in returning to Lo yang, Thea} yn 
had placed this book on a white horse, a monastery was 
constructed, called the “Temple of the White Elorse.”’ Ma 
teng and Fa Jan passed their lives in this monastery.—R. 





OHAPTER VITL. 
Kingdom of Ou chang.—-Print of the foot of Foe, 


On passing this river you are in the kingdom of Qh 
chang{1) The kingdom of Ou chang forms the extreme 
northern portion of India, Here they actually speak the 
language of Central India.(2) Central India is deriominated 
the Kingdom of the Middle.(3) The dresses of the people and 
their manmer of living are also similar to those of the King- 
dom of the Middle. The law of Foe is held in the highest 
tevérence. Atall the places where the ecclesiastics halted 
were Seng kia din. There are about five hundred Seng 
kia Jan, all deve ed: to the study of the lesg éranslation.(4) 
If dhy stranger, of Pi Aiaou(s) arrive, they receive Hitn 
with eagerness and entertain him three days, After these 
three days they warn bim to seek for another hospitium, ‘ - 

When tradition tella of the travels of Foe in the north pe 
India, it 48 of this kingdom that it speaks. Fog here left. the 
impression of his foot. The dimentions of this impresaiin 
vary according to the thoughts of those who contemplate tt 6) 
It remains to this day. The stone upon which his clothes 
were dried in the sun,(y) and the place where the wicked 
dragoys were converted, equally remain. The stoge is obe 
toise! in “height, lwo loises squarepand flat on one side,” 
we DChbede odclysiastives Hobi king, Tad ching, and Hoei ha, 
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Set olit ineadvance to the kingdom of Ma hie, C3) where is the 
shadow of Foe.(9) Fa hian and the others tarried time in 
this kingdom; and when the term of their sojourn had 
elapsed, they descended towards the south, into the kingdom 
of S4, ho #0.{10) 


NOTES, 


(Qt) The kingdomof Ou chhang.—Viis name signifies @ 
garden; m Sanskrit “Udyana” ; the country was so named 
because the park of a “king of the wheel” (Chakvavarii vaia) 
was formerly there Fa hian is the first Chinese by whom it 
is spoken of ; according to his orthography, the name ts “Ou 
chang”; Soung yun writes it “Ou chhang”, and Hiouan 
thgang “Ou chang na,” The last mentioned traveller pree 
eserves two other spellings, “Ou san clihang” and “Ou chha.” 
That which he has himself adopted is the mast exact trans- 
eription the Chinese admits of, Oudyana, the ‘ck or af almost 
always being substituted for the soft dental in the transcription 
of Indian words, 

The country of Udyana is very célebrdted in Buddhist 
‘annals ; but it is not from travellers of this creed alone that 
the, Chinese derive their knowledge of it. They had political 
intercourse and relations with the princes of Udyana especially 
“in go2, 518, 521, and 642, A. D. The historical existence 
‘of this country in A. D, 4ot or 402, when visited by Fa hian, 
cannot be doubted, as also in the year A. D, 642, when its 
king addressed 9 letter to the Emperor of China. If we rely 
upon legends, it must have been known by the name of 
Udyana in the time of Sakya Muni; but we are not yet in a 
position to enable us to” adopt, or even to disouss suth 
traditions. <. ) 

Ma touan lin places this kingdom to the east of Kandahar, 
and there locates the Brahmans, whom he desigantes “the first 
among the tribes of barbarians”, This country’ could nét 
be far removed from Attock or Peshawur ; but the namacis 
no longer found among the geographical dengminations of 
that neighbourhood ; nor is there any resembling It among the 
sancient names of ‘places in northern and westerrt'India,‘ex- 
ytracted from the Puranas by Wilford, or among thoge extract- 
isd by Ward from the Markandeya Purana, This remark 
Timay be *oxtended to the rest of our itinerary ; too nfany re- 
syoliitions have overturned thé institutions of India to admit of 
put: tracing the names of "places of more flan" fourteen 
e 
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centuries ago ‘upon modern maps. The Hindus have go idea of 
the critical labours, by means of which, in China ag well as in 
Europe, concurrent evidence is biought together a8 the 
groundwork of ancient geography; and amongst iearned 
Europeans, whom the study of Sanskrit has placed in a posi- 
tion to supply such materials, but a very small number have 
been attracted to researches so dry, thorny, and distasteful, 
The geography of the Puranas by Wilford, has not been sufi~ 
ciently followed up ; it would nevertheless be most interesting 
to extond the investigations and correct tle errors ,of that 
laborious but too systematizing writer. The perusal of those 
ancient compositions the Ramayana, Mahabharata, and other 
poems, such as the t Megha duta”, undertaken for the express 
purpose of despoiling them of their geographical information, 
would be a genuine service to learning, We justly admire in 
these works their graceful pictures and elegant descriptive ; 
but these beauties, however admirable, are the objects of ex« 
clusive interest only to superficial understandings. A few 
fugitive notes adapted to chronological purposes, or to elu+ 
cidate the ancient Geography of India, would have infinitely. 
more value in the estimation of the learned. There are some 
happy attempts in this way of late years; but these do nat 
grapple with the‘entire subject, Hence the determination of 
the places spoken of by Fa hian has been a laborious work ; 
and would have been impracticable in the time of Deguignes, 

[Before the reader proceed to the sequel of M, Remusat’s 
highly interesting note, it may be as well to apprise him that 
here begins the grand geographical error of the learned 
French commentators, who conduct, our pilgrim as far 
west as Kandahar, while his actual route extended no 
further than the neighbourhood of Jellalabad. This srrop 
will be sufficiently apparent as we progress ; meanwhile:the 
inseftion of the following observatiéns of Professor Wilson, on 
Ju chang,” will not be deemed inappropriate. Tt is not 
cortect to eay'that its name (Ox chamg) is not traceable’ in 
Satidorit authorities; and it is rather remarkable that we find 
the nixttte‘in what may be considered rather its vernacular thar 
its classital form. We have not Udyana, but Ujjana, thé 
“Qu chang na” of the lxter Chinese traveller, Ujjal,’ 
named in the Mahabharat, in the Vana Parva (Vol, I, p. 585): 
ais One of the Tirthas, or holy places, of the north, sin 
mention follows close upon that of Kashmir, Trotnoahioll! 
therefore its contiguity may be inferred. We have therefore, 
the Sahscrit verification of its name and site, and thi gonfinms™ 
its position gn the upper part of the Indus, possibly on‘elther’ 
bank, <Xteniding westward towards cabul, and  eastwarde’ 
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towards Kashmir. Chinese authority, algo, is not wanting for 
+ such a position, for “Ma twan lin,” as quoted by Remiusat, 
states that it lies east of ‘Kian tho lo, and in the Itinerary of 
Hiouan thsang, “Kian tho lo” is bounded on the east by the 
Indus. He places Ou chang 600 7 to the north of “Kian the 
lo." In accounts extracted by M, Remusat, from Chinese 
Geogrsphical compilations, “Ou chang" is evidently con- 
founded with Kashmir; the description of ite mountains, its 
valleys, its forests, its fertility, its irrigation, its rice, its lakes 
tenanted, by dragoms, the Nagas of the Raja Tarangini and the 
Kashmirian chronicles, and the character of its people as 
ingenious and gentle, but cowatdly and crafty, and still per. 
fectly applicable to* Kashmir, Ata later period, however, the 
Chinese knew Kashmir, by sts own name; “Kia she mi lo,” is 
appellation in the itinerary of Hiouan (hsang It is easy to 
understand, however, this seeming confusion. Kashmir had 
at various times a political boundary considerably exceeding 
its natural limits. At different periods, therefore, different 
districts, such as Ujjana, were or were not considered to be 
portions, of Kashmir.’’—], R, A, 8. Vol. VII pp, r15, £16, The 
Indentification is here complete; name and situation both 
concur in proving the “Ou chang’ of Fa hian to be the Ujjana 
of Indian Literature; a country situated on the Indus, im- 
mediately west of Kashmir.—J. W. L 

We see by the account of Fa hian that Buddhism was 
established in the 4th century in the eastern part of Afghanis- 
tan on the right bank of the Indus in @ country now known by 
the name of Kafristan, or the country of idolators ; for this is 
incontestibly the country of Udyana, whatever may have been 
itg extent towards the west, We learn elsewhere* that the 
game religion flourished there in the seventh century although 
manifesting some symptoms of decline ; that of more than 
{fourteen hundred monasterits existing there in former times, 
several had fallen into ruins; that many of the ecclesiastics 
had removed elsewhere; and that those who remained had 
lost the orthodox understanding of the sacred books. These 
facts, preserved in books written previous to the invasion of 
the Muhammadans, are consistent with the testimony subse. 
quently @orne by the latter, and may even serve to explain 
it, Several facts connected with the kingdom of Udyana, and 
known to the Chinese during the dynasties of the northern 
Wei and the Thang, will be found in the following extract 
fram the “ Kau kin thou shou, Pian { tian,” Cap. LXUL 
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“In the third year King ming, of the reign of “Stuan wou- 

ti” ‘of the seiay of the y fesitnis Wei (502 A. DS ambasa~ « 
dors from the kingdom of Ou chang brought tribute, 
. "Thig kingdom ts to the south of Sia mi (Su mere): on its 
north is the chain of the Onion Mountains, on the south, jt 
borders with India, The Brahmans are, among foreignérs, 
Jooked upon as the superior caste. The Brahmans are 
wersed in the science of the heavens and in the calculation of 
jucky and ,unlucky days, The kings do nothing without 
conéulting, their opinions, “ e 7 

“This dountty contains many forests and produces fruits, 
Water “istfed for the irrigation of fields,, The soil {g fertile, 
aia produces tice and wheat in abundance, There are many* 
fllowerg of Foe. .The temples and the towers are highly 
adorned and magnificent. When two parties have a dispute 
they submit themselves to the ordeal of drugs; he who ‘in 
the wrong experiences violent pain ; but he who isin the right 
suffers no inconvenience. The pumshment of death is not 
fflicted by their law; criminals who merit this punishment 
afé simply banished to the S, W. of the mountaitis of 
Intelligence,’ where ia the mountain Zen the, onwhlobiya 
temple has been constructed ; food is conveyed to théni’ rby 
the Help of asses, which go and return of themselves without 
the neceasity of any guidance. 

©The fustory of the monasteries reports the joumney of two 
natives of Thun haung (Sha chen) named Soung pun te and 
Hoei seng, who proceeded to the western lands. This king- 
dom is bounded on thé north by the Onion mountnitis, {fd 
on the south by India, The climate is temperate. ‘Tha , 

unity js several thousand Hi In extent, well ‘peopled, and ¥i¢ 
i rodactions. There is an isolated little hill n¥ar ¥rler , 
tinge waters are black, and the tsle of tlie get ThE Ble 
ate very fertile This is the ‘dwelling plack 8t 277 fh 
whefe Sa fo Abandoned his body. (THe pesdas tw etneliate: 
aha ald aitfetiettey i 
71 SeSlthOnEA th, former times ,théir manners, 1 oF if ; 
perfect, nevertheless, following, the gxample of the, ing 
people had made some advance, in purity ; they obwerved 
tnsts, lived on vegetables, and honorgd Foe morging’ and x 
they heat the dram, sounded the conch, played on th *B 
the flute, and other wind instruments; anda was hott! 
the day had been so employed that they en Ale the 
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of the state, They never punished criminals with 
gxposed them ona barren mountain and thete left 
acek, Wtiredwy meang of sustenance, When any, 
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involved in doubt, they appealed to drugs, and decided upon 
” the evidence of these. 

* The soil is good and fertile ; the inhabitants live amidst 
abundance, All the cereals flourish there ; and the five prin+ 
cipal fruits, as well as many others, come to perfection, At 
night you hear the noise of bells which fills the alr (literally, 
the world) ob all sides, The richness of the soil gives birth 
to exttaordinary flowers, which succeed in summer as well as 
ii winter, The priests collect these as offerings to Foe. | 

“ The king beholding the arrival of Soung yun, a8 envoy 
of the great kingdom oof Wei, to salute him, and having re« 
ceived his credentigls, asked Soung yun, ifhe were a native 
of the country where the sun rises? “To the east of our 
country,” replied Soung yun, “ there is a vast sea, from the 
bosom of which the sun rises ; such is the will of the Jou Jai.” 
(Tathagata), The king again asked, ‘‘ Does that country 
abound in holy personages ?” Soung yun then spoke of Cheoy 
houng, Confucius, Chouang tseu, Lao tseu ; pointed out their 
virtues ; discoursed of the mountain Pheng Jai of the gate 
of silver the hall of gold, and the genli and the immortals 
who inhabit there ; he next came to the skilful astrologers 
and the diviners, to the physicians and the magicians ; lreate 
ing of all these things separately and in ofder When he 
bad done, the king observed— If it be as you say, then is 
your's the country of Foe, and we shouid during the whole 
iteym of our lives, honour tts inhabitants.” 

,, *Soung yun and Hoei seng then issued from the town in 
search of traces of the doctrine of the ¥ou ai. To the east of 
the river is the place where Foe dried his garments, When the 
Jou lai was travglling inthe kingdom of Ou chang, he con+ 
verted the king of the dragons, The latter, in his rage, raised 
a violent tempest. The Seng dia lof Foe was wet through 
and through with the rain. When the storm was paséed, Fos, 
seated at the foot of the rock, dried his dia sha (a species of 
cade worn by Buddhist priests over the shoulders) in the sun, 
Although many years have elapsed since this happened, the 
spots and markings are as clear as if quite recent You see not 
merely the distinct traces, but the very slightest impressions ; 
of the thitads, At the time of our visit it seemed aii thought - 
they fad scratched these lines. ' toate ee 

“At the place where Foe sat, a8 well as at that/Here: hig | 
gatments where dried, they have erected towers to Hetvé 
as & meniorial of these events, . t ie 

“To sh west of the river is a tank, in which dwelt thd! king 
ef the dragons; at its side is°a temple containing fifty eccle 
siaatics, ‘The king of the dragona frequently “speffermed 
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miracles. The king of the country, to conclliate fim, cast 
into the tank gold, and pearls, and precious stones, which the, 
king of the dragons caused to be ejected, and commanded the 
monks to gather up again. The clothing and the food of the 
servants of the temple are supplied by the dragons. The in- 
habitanto call it the /emple of the king of the dragons, 

“ To the north of the town, distant 18 4, there is a print of 
the foot of Jou lai; they have erected a stone tower to enclose 
it. The place in the rock where the !mpression is, seems as 
if the print of the foot had been made in clay® Its measure ia 
not determinate ; it is sometimes large and sometimes small, 
There are at present attached to the témple seventy eccle 
siaktics, » : 

+ To the south of the tower twenty paces, there isa spring 
issuing froma rock, Foe having purified himself, chewed 
the branch of a willow and planted it in the ground; if has 
become a great tree, which the barbarians call Phou Jeou, 

“To the nofth of the town is the temple of Zo Jo, where 
there are many worshippers of Foe, The Feou thou (pyramid 
or obelisk enclosing the sarira or relics of Buddha) is grand‘and 
lofty, but,the cells for the monks are very contracted, Thefe 
are sixty Rilt statues around the temple. Every year the king 
holds a great assembly in this temple ; all the Samaneans in 
thé! kingdom assemble like clouds. Soung yun and Hoel 
seng beheld these mendicants and admired their mannerg, 
their orderly conduct, and their ptous austerities; and gave 
up to thema male and a female slave to make Wwing-offeringy 
and to sweep the temple. i 

“To the south east of the town, at the distdnce of sight 
days journey is, the place among the mountaltes wherein 
abandoned his body toa famished tiger, Itis a vétly gfedpe’ 
Mountain, with precipices, caverns, and peaks’ that citer 
clouds. The tree of happiness, Kalpa darn, and? thi 
room, Ling chi, grow there in great plenty. The gprifiga: lit? 
forest, and the agreeable mixture of flowers delight tHa%sysy” 
Soungyun and Hoei aeng gave money to erect'a state “invithe:! 
Feou thou in’ front of the mountain, and ‘engraved up 
rock an inacription in the 4% character; redalliig th 
actions of the Wei dynasty. On this mountdfii’ is ‘the 


‘of the preserved gold, containin re than thied’- i 
odber aa ‘ jm of ng ae 

















"B 
» §Tio the south of the town'yoyal, dt the*didtande~otea 4, 
ja thelplade Whére Foe, being ‘lit the ‘country “ore May hlediy’ 
ipontie & af his skin, fo¥ paper'and dng’ of hile bities tor 
EDWE Khe Aryeot?'R erected d tower in that plide ; 
wale. Ar the place where 'thé “bore wag, 
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remdveds the marrow fell upon the stone, andi you sée the 
color of the grease and the oily spot as if It were;.quite 
recent | "Ya at 
“Five hundred 2 to the south of the royal city is the chill 
“Shen chi”, or “of good things’; there are sweet springs and 
delicious fruits, of which mention ts made in ths legend. The 
jhills and the valleys are pleasingly diversified; and the trees 
an the mountaing preserve there green foliage during wihter. 
he rich vegetation, the delightful temperature, the apring in 
its bloom, the btitterflies like fluttering flowers, prodhaeian 
exquisite whole. In-this seductive abode, so far from his own 
sountry, Soung ,yun was agitated by a thougsknd varying 
thoughts, and felt his heart throb with the emotions of olden 


times, He remained there a month, seeking from the - 


Brahmans charms to appease him. : A 
“To the south-east of this mountain is a stone hoyse, 
called “the Prince’s”, having two -chanibers,, Ten »paceg: in 
front of the Prince’s hause thagesis. asquare Mone on ‘which 
itis said the prince was accustomed to sit, Thé king SA 
yeou” caused atowerto be built to.cqngecrate the remem- 
brance ot the fact. To the south of thegdwer done qatis the 
place where the coltage of the Prince stood. el 
_ “In decending the monntain, a ‘fifty paces to the north= 
~east, is the place where the Prince and the Princess walked 
‘und the tree without separating, and where the Brahmana 
Reawed them so that their blood ran to the ground, This 
sree existe still, and preserves the drops of blood with which 
it was watered. There is a spring of water there. vy 
“To the west of the house three /i is the place where: the 
king of Heaven, (Indra) changed himself into 9 lion and sgat 
upon the road concealing “Man yun”, The traces of -his 
halt, of his tail, and his claws exist to this day; as also the 
place, where “A cheou thd khon”, and his disciple offered, food 
go,their parents. In these various places there are ,towers- to 
preserve the memory of these avents. , ihe 199 
4, (In the mountains are the beds of five hundred: angjant 
Athans, They are placed in rows from north to sauthisand 
on the spot where the Arhans sat facing each other JAbsthe 


a 


secon iow tHere are a great temple where: erin ‘ad. 


monks reside, and the spring of water at which, the: Rrince 
drank, ‘To the north the, temple is always sutroundyd ;by 
@ great number of asses / no one looks after them,,and they 
go of themselves where they will, They go out at three in 
the mdrning, and at noon they est. These are spirits who 
nat the tower, as commifsioned by the immortal “Wo pho”. 
‘There was formerly in this temple a ‘Sha mitp whe was in 
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the habit of’ throwing out the ashes, which by the will of the 
eight ‘spirits, he, attracted to himself. Insensibly his, skin 
shrivelled up and his bones separated. ‘The immortal Wo 
pho, succeeded him in the function of carrying away the ashes, 
The king raised a temple to Wo pho, in which is his image: 
covered with leaves of gold. 

Near a little defile is a temple of Pho Azan, built By Ve 
cha, and containing eighty ecclesiastics, It is said that the 
Arhan Ye cha frequently went there making offerings of wine, 
and sweeping, and gathering wood. Ordinary mepdicants 
cannat remain in this temple. We, Samaneans of the great 
Wei dynaaty, had the glory to come thus far; but we returned, 
not daring to remain, 

“The third year Voung phing, (sto) at the ninth moon, 
the country of Ov chang sent tribute, In the fourth year, in 
the third moon, and in the tenth moon, there came another 
tribute from the same country, The same thing touk place 
in the seventh intercalary moun af the first year Odin honed of 
Hiao ming t (518) and in the fifth moon of the second year 
Ching kouang (521), 

“Under the dynasty of the Z#ang, in the aixteenth year 
Ching kouan (642) there came ambassadors from Qu chang, 
There is no mention 6f this In the life of Tai soung; but we 
read the following in the notice of the Western Lands: “ Ox 
chha, also called Ox chang na and Ou chang, is in the extreme 
south of India (an evident mistake for extreme north, as will 
be seen further on) It is five thousand / in length. It bor: 
ders on the east, with the country of Phou lin (Pourout) dig- 
tant soo Zi, To the west, at four hundred “, te KAipin 
(Cophene), Mountains and valleys alternale with each 
other, They produce gold, Iron, giapea, and the odorifer. 
ous plant ya ke, Rice comes to matuilty there at the 
end ofa year, ‘The inhabitanta dre wenk, fraudulent, and 
Much addicted to superstition and magicy They do 
not award capital punishment in this country ; criminals, 
who deserve thig penalty are banished to desert mountaina, 
When any daubis arise as to the guilt of the supposed criminal 
these are dissipated by the administration of a medicinal drink 
which distinguishes ‘truth from falsehood. There fre five 
towns, the king dwells in that named Show meng pe li, or 
otherwise called Meng de 7, To the north east ts the rivulat 
Tha li lo;this ts the ancient country of Ox chang, In 
the sixteenth year Chhing kena (642, the king "Tha mo in 
tho por sse,’”” sent ambassadors beating “ camplfor,” An 
imperial rescript conveyed to hifa the satisfaction prodyged x 
hy his, eendifct,” o 
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+ Wé may observe that in passing the mountains'to the north 
° of the,“Pho lo tou Jou,” and proceeding Goo Hf you reach the 
tribe of Ou chang. The “hse fou youan Koui’” .then 
reports the letter of ‘Tha mo in to ho sse” :—" The most 
honourable sovereign, endowed with goodness and virtue, 
who reigns at once over the middle and the high, ascends the 
preciatis chariot of heaven, dissipates all darkness. and like 
the Lord Indra, is able to subdue the king of the A sieon lo 
(Asura). Your slave reposes at the root of your bounties, 
and as if,he had objained the living stock of Indra, salutes 
your most honourable person and offers you camphor.” The 
emperor was flattered by homage from so distant a land, 
and caused a benevolent answer to be sealed with hig seal, 
According to the “Notice of Western Countries uader 
the dynasty of the Thang,” the country of Ou chang, was not 
more than five hundred # in circumference It is filled with 
mountains and valleys, succeeding each other, and streanis- 
and lakes connected at their sources Cereals are sown 
there but seldom arrive at perfection There aré plenty of* 
grapes, but few sugarcanes. The soil produces iron arid 
gold, and is suitable for the yx &iv. The forests are extremely 
dense ; and flowers and truits are abundant, The climate 
is temperate, and wind and rain alternate ‘regularly. The 
inhabitants are timid and cunning; they love study, and 
transgress not the Law. Astrology is their habitual occupa- 
tion. Their clothes are of white wool, and few possesa 
garments of any other kind. Their language, although 
different, resembles that of J tox, as do their written 
character, their ceremonies, and their usages, They greatly’ 
honor the law pf Foe, and their worship belongs to the “great 
translation.” On the river "Sou pho fa sou thou,” there 
were formerly fourteen hundred Aza /an, (monasteries) many , 
have already fallen into Tuin, In former times there were 
eighteen thousand ecclesiastics, but now their number has 
greatly fallen off. All study the “great translation” and 
yield themgelves up to contemplation. They delight in the 
study of thelr scriptures, but understand not the occult sense 
thereof, The precepts are carried out in practice, and the 
eonduct*of the monks is pure. They observe the ceremonies, 
and -the formule of incantation are in use among them. 
We learn from tradition that there are five sects among 
tham ; the first is that of Ze mz (silence of the law) the 
second, that of Houa # (conversion of the world )} the third, 
that of V4 kouang or Kasyapa (imbibed light) the fourth that 
eof Shoue i thsi yeou; and th® fifth, that of Ta chong, or the 
multitude, At least ten temples are inhabited peflemell by 
e e 
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the heretics, Ihe towns are four or fivein nunther, The 
king lives principally in Afeng kie Hi, a town of sixteen or 
seventeen 7 in circumference. The population Is very numer 
ous Tothe east ofthe townof Meng kie If isa great Sow 
tou po, (sfupa, tamulus mound of earth) where a great number 
of divine wonders present themselves: When Foe was alive 
he installed in this place the immorial i jo, king of Ky 4 
{This word signifies in Chinese, debate, discussion.) To cut 
the limbs * * # (lacuna in the text.) 

(Lassen (Zur Geschichte der Greechischoh und Indoskythts 
chen Konige, page 144) has given us the probable restoratidn 
of Aen kie li, called Meng ho li, by Hiuan thsang) in the 
Sanscrit word Mangala, 'fortunate’—J. W. L.] | 

©To the north-east of the town of Meng kie 2? some 250 
or 260 di, you reach a great mountain and arrive at the foun 
tain of the dragon A Zo /o lo, which Is the source of the river 
Sou pho fe sou thou. The waters divide in running towards 
the south-west, Summer and winter the cold is great; it 
snows morning and evening. Inthe midst of snow and rain 
there is a light of various colors which shines on all sides, 

‘The dragon 4 ne Jo lo, was born while Kia she pho Poe 
was among men, He bore the name of Keng kA?, and being 
profoundly skilled in magic, he prevented, by his incantations, 
the formation of rain-storms by the dragons. The natives of 

, the country confided in him, and offered him the superabund- 
ance of their harvests ; they were very grateful, and cherish- 
ing, remembrance of this benefit, set apart, each house, one 
bushel of grain as an oblation, Some years aftdrwarde, it so 
happened that they fatled inthis duty, Keng khi, wrath at 
this, resolved to become a venomous dragom He ratsed a 
tempest of wind and rain, which destroyed the harvests, ahd 
»which when he ordained it to cease, became this lagoon, andthe 
«fount of the dragon, whence flows a white water that desttoys 
the fruits of the earth, Shy kia ou Jai, full of compassion for 
mah, .and governing the age, was touchéd with pity for the 
inhabjtante of this! country, who were exposed only to this 
single misfortune,’ He oauded a spirit to descend for the cons 
version of this furious’ dragon ; hé took a diamond scgptre In 
his hand and struck the side of the mountain. The king of 
the he wag terror-struck and made his sdbmission. “He 
listened to the doctrine of Foe, purified: hig heart, and believe 
ved the law, Sox lai immediately interdtcted his. injuridg 
the:harvests thenesforward. The dragon -replied, “All thas 
who eaf, reckon on the fields of man ; this dy I:recalveryour, 
Holy instruction ; yet I fear that Tcan with ‘dificully geqtye’ 
mybelt ABaifist Want, Lentreat that oVery -twellthiyearcthey, 

* : 
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harvest be abandoned to me.” The Jou ai had sompassion 
upon him and granted it. tis thus that once in twelve years 
there ts a disaster of the white water. . 

‘To the south-west of the river of 4 fo /o lo, about 30 4, 
there iga print of the foot of the Jou lai upon a large stone. 
The size of it varies according to the fortune or the strength 
‘of beholders, Itis an impreasion of his footatter he had 
subdued the dragon. Men of subsequent times gathered to- 
gether stones im this place for the erection of a temple. 
From dar and mar they go thither to offer flowers atid per- 
fumes. In descending towards the river about 30 éé, there 
is a stone where Jou lai washed his garments; the inarks of his 
kia sha, are as distinct as if they had been engraved, 

‘To the south of the town of Meng kde 72, distant four 4, 
are the mountain, and the valley of Az Jo, The river runs 
towards the west and turns back again to the east, Flowers 
and rare fruits are carried along by the stream. The banka 
are steep, and the hills are separated by deep valleys, into 
which torrents precipitate themselves. Travellers sometimes 
hear amongst them the sound of voices, or ories, and, that 
of musical instruments. The rocks are squared like, a bed, 
as if they hid been wrought by the hand. They stretch out 
and prolong themselves, following each other in succession. 
These valleys and escarpments are the place where Foe, 
having listened to the half of a poem, made the sacrifice of 
his person and his life. 

‘To the south of the town of Meng kie li, about two hun- 
dred H, is the monastery of the Ja ha fa na, (vana, Sanserit ; 
the great forest.) It is the place where the Jou lai performed 
the Jabours of Phow sa, and was surnamed the king of Mo tha 
tha (a Fan word which in Chinese signifies universal gift) 
Flying from his enemies, and abandoning his kingdom he 
atrived atthis place, He fell in witha poor brahman who 
hesought him for alma; having lost his kingdom and his rank, 
and haying nothing therefore to bestow, he directed that him 
self should be bound and delivered to the-king of his enemies, 
{n order that the price given for him should serve for alma, 

0 brary from the hills 3q 4 northwest of .the 
monastery of Ma ha fa na, you come to the kia Ian of Mo ya. 
(Thtis word signifies in Chinese, dear.) There is a athupa there 
two hundred feet high. Behind it ona Jarge square stone,-:is 
the mark of the foot of the Jou Ini. Foe having stamped upon 
this stoge, made the light keow chz shine from itand illumine 
the monastery Ma hafa nag he related the adventufes of his 
own birth in favour of men and Gods. At ghe foot of the 

, sthupa there isa stone coloured: white and yel éw4 sit always 
e 
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emits a greasy juice. In the times when Foe enacted the part 
of Phot sa, in order that they might understand tHe doctrine 
in this place, he broke one of his bones wherewith to indite 
the sacred books. 

“Sixty or seventy /j to the west of the monastery of Afo yx 
there is a Sthupa erected by the king Wou rales Tt was there 
that the Jou lai, practising the actions of Phow sa, raceived 
the title of the king of S4i pi kia, ( ‘Ihis Zen word signifies 
in Chinese /o give ; elsewhere Shi i, is used for brevity.) He 
had prayed to Foe, and it was actually In this place that he 
hacked his own body to deliver it to the sparrow hawk inatead 
of the pigeon. 4 i 

“Two hundred 2 to the north of the place called ‘/or' she 
pigeon,’ you come to the rivulet Shan ni lo she, and arrive at 
the monastery Se so sha fi, (This word signifies in Chinese, 
the medicine of the serpent.) ‘here is a séhupa there more 
than eighty feet high. It was in this place that Jou lai, when 
formerly Indra, met a crowd of starving and diseased people. 
T he physicians could do nothing for them; and those who 
died of hunger on the roads followed each other in uninter~ 
rupted succession. Indra, full of compassion for them, 
changed his form into that of a huge serpent, He summon+ 
ed the corpses from, the streams and the valleys; hearin: 
him, these all joyously began to flee and to run, He cure 
the famished and the sick. 

“Not far, is the great sthupa of Son ma. This is the place 
where the Jou Jai, when Indra, out of compassion for the 
infected, changed -himself into the serpent Sou me, Of all 
those who eat of it, there was not one that was not relieved. 

“On the edge of the rocks north of the stream Shai af fo 
she, there is a sthupa, The sick who go there ave cured and 
guaranteed against many maladies, The Jou lai, betig 
formerly the king of the pescogks, came hither with’ is 
flock. Urged by heat and thrist, theyasearched tor ‘water, 
but nowhere found It. The king of the peacocks with ona 
peck of his beak, struck the rock and causgd water to issue, 
which immediately formed a lake. Those who drink of it 
are cured’ of thelr ailings, On the rock there is still the 
impress of 4 pencock’s foot. a 

"To thé south-west of Meng he Hi, sixty or seventy ‘2, 
to the east of the great river, there js 4 sthupa about aixiy’ feet 
high, raised by the king of the High Arniy, In former timés, 
the Jou tai, when on the eve of anteting upon extidetlony 
thus addrassed all people: “After my airsand, thes king ‘of ‘ 
the High Ariny, of the kingdom of “Ou chang’ nhs i 
Aivide © Rprign of my reliquew among all pilneet, $6 ap 
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_ equality’ When the king ‘of. the. High Army: wag come; 
a.consultation was held upon their. value, Then the. .celestials 
. and the crowd repeated the words of the. prediction, and .the 
command of. the, “Jou-lai”.. They divided the .reliques, 
“and each carried away his jshare to hig..own kingdom ;..and 
‘in-honor .of them they erected: thig..sthupa., On. the -bank 
of the great river there is a large. stone of the. form of. an 
el ‘ormerly the king ofthe High Army. placed. the 
a large white elephant,..and reached this place 








 on-his return. She elephant, fell there and died; He..was- 


_ Stanged into stone, -At this place, they have construcied...a 
SBUNUP RG ee ey Lt haigiddre 280 
“Rost. or fifty 2 from. Meng He li, actos the great river, 
“you come to the sthupa “Lou hl ta kia.” (This word; signifies 
red in Chinese.: it is the Sanscrit word Johi/aga. ) | It i8,,.more 
than fifty feet high, and.was-erected by. the king... Wou yeot, 

Formerly the Jou lai, when Phou.sa, became. king. of a,.great 
“kingdom, under the title Zsev.22,. ( ‘power, of goodness,’). In 

this place:he pierced ‘his body, and ‘extracted. they blood: to 

feed five yo sha,.( Sanserit, Yaksha, demons, who. according 
,to Hindu mythology, are specially attached, .to the .God,: of 

tiches, and invested with the care of gardeng and treasures), . 

. , 'To,the north-east of the town of Meng Rie i, 30 :Ui, you 
“edie to a stone Sthupa named Xo pou zo, .( a word: signifying 
: er’) ; it. is. 40.feet high. ~. In old time, the; Jou lai 
e law..in. behalf, of men. and. .G 
| “Alter he had departed,:th 

him. b 
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on bridges of ir@h chains, or upon timbers, or One bridges 
constricted of ‘spars’ joined together. You scramble, this, 
more’ than.Tood Z/, and arrivé at the ‘streamlet’ Zhe Ui Jo. 
It lg here you find the ancient capital of “Ou chang na! 
Mach’gold and the perfume yw Ain, if brought from it. In 
the stream Tha / lo, near to A great monastery, there. is 4 
statue of the beneficent. Bodhisattwa, sculptured in wood ; 
it is of the colour of gold,’ splendid and majestic, and more 
than. one-hundred feet, high, It was constructed’ by «the, 
Arhdn? “Mo 'thian tt kia.” He completed it after jhe had’ 
himeelf thricé beheld’ his, marvellous perfections, Since the 
erectidn of this ‘statue the'law has spread considerably to. the: 
east, To the'daat of this poitit, traversing ‘fhe hilla” and ‘the’ 
valléys, ascending the Siz /ov, | ctossing flying bridges, logs 
of timber,. precipices,. and marshes, and ‘proceeding ‘in ‘all 
500 ld, 'you comé'to the country of Po Jon Jo (limit of northern 
IndiaJK—Ro ‘ als : ne 
Po Jou io is no doubt the Chinese transcription of Bolor ; 
an identification happily confirmed by Capt. A - Conulngliatn, 
who writes (J, A, 8. Vol. XVI’ pp. 97, 98), “I ‘have. also 
‘beet fortunate’ enough ‘to digcover' another. point ‘of “niucht’ 
-intérest and importance in the comparative. géography of, the” 
couiiriés to. the’ "northward. of. Kashmir; * which: is ‘the’ 
identification ‘of the anclent countiy of Bolor, with the present” 
Balti'or Little “‘ibét.-"The Bolor mountains’ have ‘occupied 
an uncertain position in our maps ‘for a, considerable. perlod, 

_ which I'am = now’ able to “define with ‘precision, ‘They are 
in fact that chain of ‘niountains called Muztak,’ which ‘form’ 
the Worthern’ boundary of the district of Baltl, ‘Amohiget 
the Dards who apeak the Shina language, namely, in Hagora,’ ° 

- Gilgit, Chilas, Darel; Kohli, and’ Palag, ‘all’ lying ag, Sed 

‘Andis, Balt) iy known only by" the ‘name. of Palolo.” Whi 

‘renders thls, identification more striking ‘and complefe “ls *¢ 
~mention by Hiuan thaang in A. D..640,. that! the “king : 
Po: lou:to,“produced thuch gold ;” a: production for ‘which’ 
Balt} ot Palolo ja still elebyated, andgwhich produces” nic 
‘of *its er aoth Baw OU Ge Sele Tenet 

wo (9) Central’ Indid. Apparently Madhya © desa, or ie 
middle region, It ia temarkable that according 10 FRE ny 
they made use of the very language of Mid-India, in 'Qudyana, 

| The: otiginal’ expression ts ainguilak, “ ‘They employ altoge 

the! language of Central India”—Res 8” 

I think it sliould-“be translated, eae "seckt' tin 

edie,” 3 fat extends: the language of 
13)" The: Kingdom of thd Middle y 

‘Koay, FRlsss “preclaoly: the “exprenrian 
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, China ; and cae is required in reading Buddhist naniatives, 
to avold confounding passages referring to China, -with those 
intended to apply to Mathura, Magadha, and other kingdoms 
of Central India. This mistake cannot occur in the wak of 
Fa hian, who always speaks of his native land as that of the 
Ian, Thsin, &c. dynasties, —See notes on Chap, XVI 

( Less th anslation.—See notes on Chap, II. 

Pi khjeou, Chinese transcript of the Sanskrit word 
bhikshu mendicant, as “Pi khieow ni” is its feminine form 
Bhitshunt, This ferm is honorable, as applied to those who 
beg their subsistence fom motives of devotion and humility, 
Those who have devoted themselves to this kind of life, have 
to practise twelve kinds of observances, named ¢heon tho, from 
a Sanskrit word which signifies “to shake one’s-self” because 
these observances help to clean away thé dust and the fouln:ss 
of vice. The mendicant should shun all causes of distur- 
bance ; eschew vain ornaments ; destroy in the heart of the 
germs of cupidity ; avoid pride, and in purifying his life, 
search for supreme reason, rectitude, and truth. The twelve 
observances which are recommended to them with this view, 
have reference to the four actions or manners of being, 
named Wei yz (gravity, or that which should be. done gravely), 
namely, to walk, to stand, to sit, and to lie down, The 
following is extracted trom a book eecally treating upon the 
twelve observances, and entitled ‘Shi eul theou tho king”.* 

t$#-—The mendicant should dwell in a place which is 
lan jo, (aranyaka,) that is to say a “tranquil place, a place of 
repose”; This ig the means of avoiding disturbance of spirit, 
of escaping the dust of desire, of destroying for ever all the 
causes of revolt and of obtaining supreme reason, &c, 

and.—It is requisite that he always beg his subsistence (in 
Pali, pindapatita) tn order to estinghish cupidity. The men- 
di¢ant should accept no man’s invitation, He should beg the 
nourishment necessary for the support of his material body 
and the accomplishment of his moral duties. He ought to 
recognize no difference In the food obtained, whether it be. 

.. good or bad ; hor to feel resentment if it be refused him, but 
always to, cultivate the equanimity of a perfect spitit, . , 4, 

grd-—In begging he should take his tank, (in Pall, 
Fothapantari) without being attracted by savoury meats ; With- 
out disdain for any one, and without selection betwixt rich 
and poor ; with patience should he take his rank. 

4th~-Bhe mendicant who occupies himselé with egood 
works skould thug.reflect : “Iris imich to obtain one meal ; it 


e 
ro 2, 
“+ # San teang fa sou B, XLIV. p. 10. . 
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ig top much to make an early repaat frnahiee? and the 
second (after midday), If {do not retrench one of these, I 
shall lose the merit of half a day, and my spirit will not be 
entirely devyted tor ason’’? He therefore avoids multiphaity 
of mews, and adopts the customs of miktng but one (ee 
panika), fi 
sth, ~ Phe fond ohieh the mendioont obtting gill be divids 
ed tag fare pertinsy on tion shal be giver wary pe ron 
whom he shal seo suff riuy from tame ¢ the gecrnd he xii al 
conveys toa desert and quiet spot, amd ther Blue fthene tha 
stone for the birds and the beasts, If the men Siete fall In 
with no person in want, he must not on that account himself 
eat all the food he has received, but two-thirda only, By this 
means his hady will be lighter and better disposed, his diges. 
tion quicker and less laborious, He can then without incon+ 
venience apply himself to good works. When one eata with 
avidity, the bowels and the belly enlarge, and the respiration 
is Impeded ; nothing ts more injurious to thé progress of 
teason, This fifth observance is called in Sansktit 
hhalupastwaddhaktinka, - 
6¢h.-~-The fuice of fruits, honey and other things of the 
fate kind, ought never to be taken by the mendicant after 
midday, Ithe drink of these his heart abandons itself to de« 
sire, and becomes disgusted with the practice of virtue, 
ythemThe mendicant dught not to desire ornaments ; let 
him seek no sumptuous dresses, but take the tattered talmanta 
that others have rejected, wast and clean them and make of 
them patched garments only for protection from cold, and to 
cover his nakedness, New and handsome vestures give ride 
tq the dasire of rebirth ; they disturb the reasoning, atid: they 
may, moreover attract robbers, ue 
.' Bth-—Traichtvarika, or only three dresses, These «words 
import that the maendicant should content himself with the 
kia. sha, of nine, of seven, or of five places. He hasfew 
desires and is gs satisfied. He desires neither to have 
too, much nor too little raiment. He equally eychaws men 
dreskad iy white, who have numeroug dtqases, pnd 9 
heretics wha, from a spirit ot mortification, go entirely «pal i 
in defiance of all modesty: each extreme Is contrary 4t9 
reason, The three vestmenty hold the proper meat ny, 
Oreover, the word hia sha signifies of diverse colours, baokuné: 
did dyer which from the veament of the first, gepond. a dy 
T. 3 
pth Smasanibe, or the dpvelligen anid tome tr olfttehe 
Bal 


the, mondigant just eas, of the three tht i 
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duration of bodies which, composed of five elements, return to 
their originals and are destroyed ; pain, which oppresses the 
body from the monient of birth till that of death ; and vacuity, 
since body is borrowed, formed by the reunion of the four 
elements, and subject to destruction. This is in fact the 
observation made upon this subject by Sakya Muni himself, 
who opened by it the road to supreme wisdom. By dwelling 
among tombs the mehdicant beholds the exhibition of death 
and of funerals. , The stench and the corruption, the im+ 
purities af every description, the funeral pyres, the birds of 
prey, awaken in him the thought of instability and hasten his 
progress in goodnéss, 

10th. —=Vrikshamulika, or being seated under a tree, The 
mendicant who hath not attained wisdom amid the tombs, 
should go and meditate beneath a tree ; there let him seek for 
wisdom, as did Buddha, who accomplished under a tree, the 
principal events of his life ; who was there born, who there 
campleted the doctrine, there turned the wheel of the law, and 
finally there attained his pariuirvana, This is an effect of 
destiny, We learn besides that other Buddhas similarly 
placed themselves; and the /ree is so connected with these 
supreme Operations that the woid de@f2, equally means the 
tree and the doctrine. 

114h—To sit on the ground, abhyavakashika, is an addi« 
tional advantage for the mendicant. Seated beneath a tree s0 
as tosbo half covered by its shadt, he enjoys the cool air. It 
ig'true that he is exposed to rain and moisture, that the drop- 
pings of birds soil him, and that he is exposed to the bite of 
venomous bedats ; but he also abandons himself to meditation ; 
seated on the earth, his spirit is recreate ; the moon, in shining 
on him, seems to illumine his spirit; and he thus gains the 
power of more easily entering the extatic state. 


' gath.—WNaishadhika ; tobe seated, not recumbent, The 
sitting posture is that best becoming a mendicant ; his diges- 
tlon and his respiration are more easy, and he thus more 
readily attains wisdom. Vices invade those who abandon 
themastves to Idleness, and surprise them at disadvantage. 
Walking and standing set the beart in motion, and the mind 
is at rest. The mendicant should take his rest seated, and 
should not allow his loins to touch the ground. 

Tt appears to me that the foregoing extract from a work 
consecrated to the habits of Buddhists mendicanta would 
supply the reader with morescorrect ideas of the sect than the 
repetition of what travellers have said upon the Sybjegt. The 
robservances inoulehted In the 8th paragraph may be rioted as 
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directly opposed to the manners of the digambars, or Bymnoxo- 
histamR. 

m 6) “The dimensions of this impression vary. be-The text 
says, “sometimes long, sometimes short; this depends upon 
the thoughts of men.” This passage might be supposed cor= 
rupted, if the same fanciful idea were not expressed dn yet 
more precise terms by other Buddhist pilgrims who saw the 
same abject in Udyana—R. 

“The stone where his clothes wee dried. ”*—-This 
event is detailed more fully by Soung yuym—Re : 

(8) Na hie——This is the Chinese transcription of Nagara 
(a town), as_ we are enabled to affirm witlt certainty form the 
more correct orthography of the same name by Hiuan thsang ; 
namely, Va bo fo ho. Lassen (Zur Geschichte, &c. pp. 139147) 
identifies this with the Nayapa of Ptolemy, and establishes its 
position very satisfactorily in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Jellallabad. See notes to Chap. XMIL—J. W. L. 

(9) Zhe shadow of Foe-—Regarding this progidy, ona of 
the most absurd mentioned in Buddhist legends, see notes of 
Chap. XIIL—R. : 

(10) Fa hian in proceeding to the south, traversed the 
country of Udyana for a distance which he has omitted to 
record, but which, to judge from the sequel, must have been 
very considerable, It must not be forgotten that he remained 
to the west of the Sind, in countries usually compreheneded 
in Persia, but which then formed part of India, and which are, 
in fact, intermediate betwixt both, and distinct from each by 
the character of their population as well as their geogiaphical 
position, It Kine there that he found a petty state, Sv fa fa, 
otherwise wholly unknown. 7 

See next Chapter, note L—J. W. L, 





> QUAPTOR IX, 
Phe kingdom of Shu ho to. 


Equally flourishing is the law of Moo in the kingdofh Be 
Su ho fo,(t) L former times, Shy,(2) the celeattal emperors Pit 
the Pifou sa,(3) to the text, He changed himself ifto,a hawk : 
and a dgve.) [Thé Phou sa] “tore his flesh ‘ redeeftt! e! 


dove. “Alter Foe had accomplished thé law, ‘he pagaed by thie 
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place'witle ins disciples, and saul to them “ Behold the place 
where formerly Itore my flesh to redeem the dove!” The 
people of the country learnt in this way of that'adventure, and 
érected oh the spot a tower enriched with ornaments of gold 
and of silver, 


NOTES. 


(1) The kingdom. of Su ho to—The form of this name 
would seem to esfablish its Indian origin; but it is elge- 
where wholly unknown, All that is known of the country so 
called ts that it lies to the south of Udyana, and five days’ 
journey to the west of the Gandhara of Fa hian The fabulous 
adventure hete recorded may enable us to recover its Sahaerit 
name; but there can be no doubt that the latter has‘long dis- 
appeared in the country itself under Persian and Muham! 
madan influerice—R. 

In the Savat, Sewad, Swat, of the Ayin Akbart, and of out 
modern maps we have the restoration of Sx ho #, the valley 
of the Swas/us of the ancients, the Suvasty of the Hindus, 
and the Sou pho fa sou tou of Hiouan thsang’s itinetary, The 
Pouridaries Of (his kingdom at the time of Fa hian’s transit 
éannot now be determined, Wilson (J. R A.S. Vol. V. p. 116) 
rémarks fhatin the time of Baber the kingdom of Swat or 
Suivat exterided on both sides of the Indus. “h W.L. 

& (a)° Shy, the celestlal emperor —Indra ig thus dealgnat. 
ed'tin Chinesé Buddhistical Works when his name, Zs 
Ho Yo, is not itself transcrihed* He is also called 27% 
shy, the Lord of the Gods, and Shy -## Adnan in, (ap- 
parently Shatamanyu,) which signifies tn Sanscrit the 
“powerful king of the Gods.”+ We have seen that according 
to the order of Buddhist divinities, Indra ts the Lord of the 
Trayastrinsha, or the abode of the thirty-three Gods, the 
second in ascending of the Bhubanas in the world of desire, 
In Tibetan he is designated d Vang-fo, Lord, and has many 
other denominations which are merely epithets. In Mongo- 
lian he & called Ahormusda, and this name, coupled with the 
alhgtrogrey of the teat pe ea whom he is chief, 

s with Mr. Schmidt, the oceasion of a ¢gurioys, comparison 
wich oot and tha fhintysiwn Ariahaspands. te "dim. 
aut to objet to ‘this afdlogy, wid yet thoté so to“ekplain it, 


is # Son sang fa ad, Book XLVI. p. ri. 
a - fac hing fa 044, Bs XXXL Pp ry sf 
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{seeing’that the Mongolian nomenclature js its only groynd, 
not a trace of such analogy being found among the Hindus, 
who more than any other people of Asid were likely fo 
influence, or to be influenced by, the Persians —-R. 

(3) Phou sa ;~—-Bodhisattwa. What is here said of Sakya 
Muni, refers to a previous existence, tn which he had attdined 
the rank of Bodhisattwa only. Personages of this order are 
distinguished during life by their extreme goodness, by uni- 
versal benevolence, and by a self-abandonmeat which impels 
them to sacrifice themselves for the benefit of sll other 
creatures, as in the present instance, =R, 

(4) Ae transforined himself into a hawk and a dovewn 
This double transformation is by no means inconsistent with 
Buddhistical notions, The Gods and the saints could assume 
several forms at once, or could create several simultaneous 
appearances of them ; and this is what the Chinese expression 
signifies—R, 

The legend here alluded Co, as well as those of the starve 
ing tiger, of the breaking of his bone for a pen and the shed= 
ding of his blood for ink, &e., belongs to an anterior extstence 
of Sakya, “immeasurably distant ages ago,” and may be found 
in the (Hdsangs bun), dn elegant edition of which in Tibetan 
and German was published at St, Petersburg in 1843, by 
M,1. J, Schmidt, In that work, however, the double trang« 
formation mentioned jn the text fs not alluded to: but 
Viswakarma personates the dove and Indra the hawk. Pro- 
fessor Wilson* seems to think that the legend is derived from 
Brahmanical sources ; and states that {tis told at some length 
mthe Vana Parva of the Mahabharata of king Usingra, 
whoge charity was similarly tested by Indra, on which occasion 
- ae was feivonued by ani “ God of fire. The spit 
of the legend appears to me, however, to be thorou 
Buddhist—J. W. t. . ‘4 
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OHAPTER X. 
The Kingdom of Khian tho wei. 


The descended from Su ho 7o towards the eaét ; they "Wa 
five days n the road, and arrived at the kingdom of *Xjt 


tho wei (1) Hoge reigned Fa i,(2) the son of A yan(g 
ee £ eect 
% Jqurnal Royal Ae, Sac. Vol. V. py 116, 
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times'when Foe was Phov s2,(4) 
thi Gouitry,' Hlere In ike manner, thoy have, eréet 
tower with, ornaments, of gold..and -ailver. . Amongat the. ine. 
habitants . of the kingdom many are devoted.to the study ’ of 












NOTHS. 


“(). The kingdonr of ‘KAian the, wer.—We are tempted to 
: lake this as the name of the-provinice of | Gandhava, recently” 
introduced in‘our® maps.* But ‘the opinion” of a. Chinese, 
author Who visited’ these countries ‘subsequently to Fa’ hian, 
and who his’ erideavoured to rectify’ the’ errors “of hls” 
predecesgora in tranacribing Geographical names, would lead” 
us to consider this‘as a cdrruption’ of ‘the well-known’ ‘ndme’ 
Khian. tho. lo. Now this latter is evidently the Gandari-of 
‘ Strabo ;} the Gandhara ‘of the Puranas,t the Kandahar of 
Mussulman Geographers, and has finally' attached ‘itself to a’: 
celebrated town.’ The remote western position ‘of this town: 
must’ not’ beheld as an’ exceptidn ‘to ‘an ‘‘incontestible™ 
synonynie. ‘Many witnesses, aniongst’ whom we inust’ place’: 
the ‘Chinége Geograpliers of the dynasty of the Zhang,’ testify’. 
thatbefore’the: Muhammmtdan invasion the’ Gandharaa formed’ 
a powerful and'exterslve state'to the west of the Indus, We. 
poses iH the Chinese! collections, ‘a detailed’ déschption’ 
ofthis state;‘two cehtuties postertot to the Foe’ koue"ki, 
Many aR Hooriasi Buddhist® traditions ‘had’ currency’ at 
this‘périod “amadng’ the Gandiaras’-and’ neighbouring’ smalt/' 
states ; some df’them. refer to'the acts of Foe, “in' he ‘tinie’ 
when “he was “Bodhisattwg,” that\‘is, as has been observed’, 
before, at one of the perfotls ‘of bis’ history whicl: mytholygy, ‘i 
places antecedent to his real life-—R. ee fe \ 
¢ This. identification of Kian tho wei, with the Gandhara’ ot 
the Hindus is no doubt correct; but Sw 40 fo, be the: country - 
watered, by the Punjkora or Suwat river, Fa hian’s, easterdy, 
route must have taken him, in -an., opposite: din 
Kandahar. The position of the’ Gardharas,: 











dificult of determination,” In the Vayy: Purana, ‘the 
ig Stated to flow through the nara ee, Gandharas, 
‘Papanas, dee (Wilford, As. Ren Wah. WAH: pr93t pec Tbe 
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‘andavitis of ‘Strabo, says Wilson ( AZ ‘ ich 
«fantail an approximation to the. Gavidari_of ance 
Ys placed nearer even to the Indus’: ‘than. the. modern. city. .of 
Kandahar ; he observes it ia watered: by, the Choathee whlch 
falls into the ‘Copheties + he has also. a Garidaris, which 
places between, the, Hydraotis (Ravi), and the “yduipie 
/(Beyah), and consequently towards the eastern part of: the 
‘Punjab, Ptolemy. only notices the first: position, ‘bring ng: it 
rather more to the ‘west, anless as Salmasius conjectures, hls 
Sudstus be the, ‘Cophenes of Strabo, and making the Indus the 
“eastern boundary of the | ‘andarz : Ante, ‘Suasiyip: | et Jndiin 
sunt Gandari i ‘a “definition which corresponds with our 
“pilgrin’ position very. well, A 

"For further information on, this, subject the. reader. lay. 
“consult. Wilson, Ariana Antigua, and the admitable ead : 
‘tion of Lassen ‘Zur Geschichte der. Griech | und’ tnsostr. 
Konige,” p. 143.—J. wil, 

(a) Fai~This appears to bea significant hanie ; i * nea 
ing “extension “of the law.” It may be a translation of the 
Sanscrit name Dharma vardhana, which wag borne by, 86! 2 
the rinces.  Aécording to this friltions: the, na 
. 8 
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reference will be made in the course of this narrative, we shall 
have’occasion to recur more than once to the history of this 
monarch, We may particularly notice what Hiauan Theang 
says of him in his description of Magadha,—R. 

The mention of the son of Asoka, as having reigned in this 
kingdom is a circumstance of great importance to Indian 
history. The “aja Taringini® (Book 1. sl I. p.)_ mentions an 
Asoka as king of Kashmir ; but in no part of the slight accouht 
there given of him do we discern any circumatance calculated 
to identify him with the Asoka of Magadha, save that of his 
conversion to Buddhism. He is described as the great-grand- 
son of Sakuni, son of the paternal uncle of Sachinara ; no 
notice is taken of either Chandragupia or Bimbasara. Yet 
the impression on our pilgrim’s mind is evidently that the 
Asoka whose son formerly ruled in this kingdom, was the 
famous patron of Buddism in Magadha. Had it been other- 
wise he would scarcely have introduced an allusion so inele- 
vant and uninteresting as this would then be. Professor 
Wilson (History of Kashmir, As. Res. Vol. XV, p. 20) seems 
inclined to treat the Asoka of Kalhane, as an ideal personage. 
It will be observed that Fa hian speaks of the son of Asoka 
only (named Jaloka in the Raza Teringini) as having reigned 
in Kian tho wei and not Asoka himself. That the latter had 
great power and influence In Gandhava, we have good evi+ 
dence in his fifth Edict as translated by James Prinsep, in 
which he appoints niinisters of religion to that country. . 
A, 8. Vol, VIL p.252.) Without being’able to solve the difii- 
culties of the case, historical and critical, I incline to think 
that our Chinese authorities can hardly be wrong on such a 
point, Asoka himself, according to the Mahavatisa, relgned 
aie eeyons to his accession to the throne of Maga. 

army. WoL, 

(4) dn the time when Hoe was Phou say—that s, in one of 
those states of existence which we recognise as anterior fo his 
historical existence, in which Sakya Muni had already attained, 
the highest point of moral and intellectual perfection, atid 

acquired the rank of Bodhisattwa, This portion of the legend 
being but little known, and forming as it were the “introduce 
tory scene” of the life of "uddha, I proceed to give ah extract 
from a’sermon preached by Sakya Muni, in the kingdom of 
Kapila, in the chapel of the Sakya family, under a tree ‘of the 
species “nyagrodha”’ ( ficus religiogn ), at which were’ present 
twelve hundred and fifty great mendicants all of the rank of 
Athans, five hundred female mendicants, an infinite pumber 
of Upasina and Upisi#e (faithful of elther sex) of brahmans 
‘the four kings of Heaven, the king’ of Trayastrinpha (Indra), 
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Yama, the gods of Tushita, the god Nimalothi, fhe god 
Pho lo ni mi, Brahma, and the gods also of Agantshta, 
with the princes of the Nagas, of the Asutas, of the 
Kia lieou fo, of the Chin tho lo, of the Ma hieou le, 
&e,;‘and, the King Pe tsing, the king Wou nou, the 
king Wou youan, the king Kau lou tsing, and nine bundred 
thousand grandees and magistrates of the kingdom of Kapila, 
who were all assembled to do honor ta Sakya, in his recently 
recognised rank of Buddha, “Maha mou kian lian,” one of 
the favorite disciples of Sakya, was he who elicited the atcount 
of the antecedent fortunes of the latter delivered the follow- 
ing discourse, of which I limit myself to the transcription of 
the most prominent circumstances only,* “My real Ilfe has 
extended over innumerable ‘Kalpas.’’ I was at first but an 
ordinary man, searching for the doctrine of Buddha, My 
soul received a material form in passing by the five ways, 
When one body was destroyed, I obtained another, The 
number of my births and deaths can only be compared with 
the number of plants and trees in the entire universe. The 
bodies I have possessed cannot be reckoned, That petiod of 
time which comprises the beginning and the end of heaven 
and earth, is called a Kalpa; and I cannot myself relate the 
renewals and the destructions of heaven and earth that I have 
witnessed, The causes. of painful emotions are earthly 
passions, I was a long time floating on, and as it were im- 
mersed {in the ocean of desires; but I strove to trace these 
to their source: such was the object of my efforia, and thus 
{ succeeded. Anciently, in the time of the Buddha Zinr 
kovang “light of the vase,’ D panknra) there was a holy 
king named Zeng shing (“abundance of lamps’ )»who relgndd 
inthe country of 727 ho’ wei, His subjects were favotitedts 
with great longevity, and lived in the exercise of plet ata 
justice, Their land was fertile, and they enjoyed proke di 
peace. It was then that the prince Zeng houang was bots 
a prince endowed. with peerless faculties, The holy king, who 
loved him, perceiving the approach of old age, wduld hava! 
resigned to him the kingdom; but the prince yielded in fay 

of his younger brother, embraced a religious lite, foundadét 
Samanean doctrine, and became Buddha, He traversed: 
whole world atthe head of a band of numberless digét 
When he returned to the kingdom of Tht ho 'wel té ddi 
his family and the grandees of the country, the lattete 
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alarmefat the multitude of his. followers, and were qbout to 
oppose his progress. by a great army,.. The. Buddha, by meang 
of the six supernatual faculties he enjoyed, . penetrated their 
design, raised a strong and lofty. wall, and then a:second, and 
rendered these walls. transparent as-glass,'so: that:six-hundred 
and, twenty thousand bhikshus, all equal-to Buddhas, were 
seen through them, .The king saw:his error; the Buddha was’ 
adored, and.preparations were made fora mighty festival for his 
reception. For the space of 40 /; the ‘roads were made smooth 
and watered: with perfumed water; and. tentsand pavilions 
were -erected, all adorned with gold and silver and. precious 
stones... The kiag advanced to meet. the Buddha, -and the 
latter commanded the bhikshus to acknowledge. the honors. -he 
received, ' Whilst this was enacting, there was a young Jan. chi 
scholar (Brahmachari) named ‘Spotless light :’ from his youth 
upward: he had given indications of superior intelligence. | His 
soul was already opened'to the most rare’-knowledge.:: Re« 
tired:amongst forests and mountains, he led a pure life,“given 
up to contemplation, studying the scriptures ;..and there was 
nothing that he did not thoroughly understand, He had con 
verted many, and ‘among the rest, a Brahmachari. named 
Pou tsi: tho; who served ina great temple, where throughout 
the year he performed ceremonies and sacrifice... The ‘band , 
of:his.disciples, amounting to eighty. thousand, brought him” 
atthe end. of the year, gold ofthe Dakshin,’ silver, precious 
vatones, chariots, horses, sheep, rich: dresses, .. stuffs, ‘elegant 
shoes, canopies enriched -with pearls, staves 'of...brasg. (for the 
syge!of :the mendicants) and-‘ewers. The most»able-and the 
most! intelligent -are entitled to. all these» treasures... Seven 
“days had not. elapsed ere the young Bodhisattwa entered this 
company, “He - preached seven .days and seven nights... His 
audience: was. enraptured, and more ‘than -all their chief,:-who 
swighed to: present the Bodhisattwa with a virtuous girl ; but the: 
Bodhisattwajwould accept nothing but an umbrella, a: staff,-a 
-ewer,some shoes, and:a thousand. pieces of money. He rées~ 
tored all the rest.to. the master, who desired, at any rate, to 
share ‘it.with him; but-the Bodhisattwa. still refused cand 
-when,on parting from his disciples, distributed to each. a, piere 
of money, Proceeding ‘on hig journey: he came to.atand:the 
inhabitants of which:seemed joyously. making: preparatiot 
: He enquired the cause of thege fest 
Ting kouang-was coming’ to ; 
- The young: Bodhisattwa leapt'for joy 
‘advent. of the Buddha, and‘asked ;what“homage’ 
t pay. him:?-:Nothing: but -offegings:of: 
eplied ;. perfumes, woollen stuffs, “an Megs.” « He 
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hastened: tothe town ; but the king had forbidden: the “sale. of 
flowers for seven.days to reserve enough for. the ceremonies i 
The Bodhisattwa felt deeply mortified at this disappointment 
“but the Buddha penetrated the intentions of ‘the -young mans . 
A. git! happened to. pass .with a -plicher full of flowers: the 
Buddha illumined it with a.ray of light; the pitcher became 
transparent ag glass, and the Bodhisattwa, having “bought : the 
flowers, went away, delighted, : : 
“The Buddha arrived, an immense: multitude accompany- 
ing him’ and. forming. around -him /many. tHousand times a 
» hundred. rows. The Bodhisattwa strove to approach and 
scatter his flowers, but.was unable. The Buddha, perceiving 
his efforts: caused a great. number of men. of: clay. to. arise 
fromthe earth and assist him -in. penetrating: the throng, 
The. Bodhisattwa then threw: forward five flowers, - which 
remained suspended in the air and:formed a canopy. seventy 
Zi-in circumference. . Two other flowers fixed. themselves on 
the shoulders of the Buddha, as if they had.there taken root. 
The. delighted Bodhisattwa spread his hair upon: the ground 
and entreated the holy personage to tread upon. ft.. After 
, sundry. compliments. and _ fresh solicitations, the Buddha: 
» gomplied., There then, issued from his smiling lips: two 
tays of light of different hues, which separating at the diatance 
- of seven feet, thrice encircled his person. one of these then 
illumined ‘the’ three. thousand.: millions. of ‘worlds: without 
omitting one, and. returned. to: the: vertex ( of the saint), 
the ‘other. penetrated to ‘tha eighteen -infernal: regiona and 
for.a moment.suspended the: ‘tortures. of the’ damned, The 
disciples asked ‘the Buddha, to explain, the reasonof that... 
amile...:“You.see this young man, he replied; the Honorable: 
of the :Age announces to you, that the purity he has: striven: 
to.attaln during an inflalte: number - of kalpas, in- subjecting’: 
his heart,: surmounting fate, and-expelling his: passions,ihath: 
obtained for:him; from.the present. time, that supreme: void: 
ih Ita:-frotn the: accumulation. of .virtues, and:.which ” 








LAGE lish'his desires,” «Then: turning. to the: young: 
man, ‘Inazhundred kalpas, continued the: Buddha, . thou sha’ 
become: Buddha; thou. shaltsbei‘called “Shy kia. wen’ 

pious, the humane}... ‘The name: of the ‘kalpa ‘in: which: 
shalt appear:shall be Pho sto (wise); the world. shall be. 
Sha: fou. : Thy father.shall be Re ‘¢sing,: thy. smother Mi 
thy wife Adeow i, thy son Lo, . Thy companion shall be 
_ thy stight-hand: -digciple “She ‘li foe,” they Jeft!M 
‘Kian’ lian.’”: Thou shalt: instruc, the im ¢ 
worlds u uu halt. gave... the.-ten:’ 


myself’ Meretipon’. Bodhisattwa 
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annountement overwhelmed with joy, lost the faculty of 
thought and fell into an extasy ; while his body at the same 
moment was raised in the air and continued suspended at the 
height of fifty-six feet from the earth, He then came down 
and prostrated himself at the foot of the Buddha. He thence- 
forth became a Samanean, and when the Buddha preached 
the law, Budhisattwa the Pious assisted. When Ting koung 
attained nirvana, this Buddha received the precepts and main- 
tained the law in all its purity, He never ceased the practice 
of goodness, huthanity, charity, and all the virtues hen he 
died, he was reborn’in Tushita ; but as he ever longed to save 
those who continued in blindness and darkness, he descended 
in the form of the “King turning the Wheel,” (Chakravartl) 
“the emperor who walks flying.”* He was the owner of the 
seven treasures, each more precious than the other; the 
golden wheel, the divine pearls, the perfect wife (of jasper), 
the all-accomplished minister, a well disciplined army, the 
mane of a purple horse bedecked with pearls, and the equally 
graced tail of a white elephat.” See XVII, 12. 

“The age ot man was at that time, eighty-four thousand 
years. He had in his palace eighty-four thousand wives, A thou- 
sand sons were born to him, all so brave and, virtuous that each 
was equal to a thousand (ordinary men), The holy king reigned 
with the utmost wisdom, and caused virtue to flourish, He esta- 
blished. peace throughout the universe, Wind and rain came at 
the fit moment for ripening the crops; and whoever eat of the 
latter experienced no sickness, Their savour was asa sweet 
dew, and ensured perfect health. There were but seven in- 
firmjties or imperfections ; cold, heat, hunger, thirst, the two 

< natural necegsiti¢s, and the cravings of the spirit. When the 
holy king had fulfilled his time, he ascended to the heaven of 
Brahma and became Brahma, The duration of the life ofa 
Brahma, is two regenerations of the world, or two thousand 
alx hundred and eighty-eight millions of years. In heaven, he 
wag Indra, The life of an Indra, is a thousand years, of 
which-each day is equal to one hundred of our years; or 
ithy-six millions five hundred thousand years. Upon earth 
he..was.a holy king. These vicissitudes deeurred thirty-six 
fimes ;.when again he experienced a desire to save men, and 
at an appropriate time, became once more Bodhisattwa. In 
aubjeotion,to pain he pasded three, Asankya of kalpas (three 
hundred quadrillion ,times sixteen million eight hundred 
7 © - v ¥ ch = . 

* Lempereur qui magehe ox volant, is the original of this 

absurd expression. t ie) 
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thousand years). At the end of this time he longed,to display 
his commiseration for all sufferers, and to turn the wheel in 
favor of all living beings. He abandoned his body to a 
hungry tiger, and passed nine kalpas devoted to the greatest 
efforts, In the ninety-one kalpas remaining (from the time 
of the Buddha, Ting kouang) he applied himself to the study 
of reagon and virtue ; introduced himself to the thoughts of 
Buddha, practised the six means of galvation, and united in 
his heart the truth of alms (dana), the observation of the pre+ 
cepts (Sila), the salutary confusion (Kshapti), and holy acti~ 
vity (virya), with transcendental knowledge, (prajna)'and sub- 
tlety (upaya), He accustomed himself fo treat all living beings 
with the tenderness he would manifest tot a new-born babe. 
Lastly, he acquired all the virtues of a Buddha ; so that having 
in the course of those kalpas traversed the ten earths (or 
stations for unification,* with this endeavor, he found himself 
arrived at that point in his existence called ekavichika, when the 
soul has but one more obstacle to surmount in the attainment 
of supreme intelligence, His merit being then'complete, and the 
immense circle of divine prudence having been entirely travers+ 
ed, it remained for him to descend and become Buddha. 

“He prescribed to himself in the heaven Tushita four sub« 
jects of contemplation ; the country where he should be born, 
the parents from whom he (J in the text) should receive birth, 
and all that was requisite for the instruction and the conver~ 
sion he projected, I knew beforehand (continued Sakya, 
speaking henceforward in the third person) that it was the 
king Pe zing that should be my father Jn the present age 
Kieou li sha i, had two daughters, who were then bathing in 
a tank, in the ladies garden. The Bodhisattwa stretched forth 
his hand and said, “Behold the mother that shé@ll boar me in 
the age.” When the time of my birth was come there were 
five hundred Fanchi, all enjoying the five supernatual fecul« 
ties, who passed flying over the walls of the palace without the 
ability to penetrate them, Struck with astonishment they said 
to each other; “our divine faculties enable us to pass through 
ivalls ¢ how ta it that wa cannot penetrate these 7” The master 
Of the Brahatacharis replied ; “Ses you these two damagis 
One of them shall give birth to the grea/ man, pousesst 
the thirty two Jakshana (corporeal beauties) and the: Bt 
shall nurse this same great man. This divine apd forinida 
being is about to deprive us of our supernatual fadultle 
This news spread rapidly through the universe, >The oki 
Pe ésing, transported with joy and longing that theese 
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who walks flying should be born in his house, sought the 
young girl in marriage ; and came to receive her as his bridge, 
The pious Bodhisattwa, mounted upon a white elephant, 
approached his mothe1’s womb, and selected for his birth the 
eighth day of the fourth moon. The matron having bathed 
and perfumed herself, was reposing, when she beheld in a 
dream a white elephant shedding light throughout the uni- 
verse, A conceit of vocal end instrumental music was heard, 
flowers were scattered, and perfumes burnt. When the 
cortege, which trayersed the atmospheie, approached above 
her, all* suddenly disappeared. She awoke alarmed, and 
when the king asked ‘the cause of her alaim, she narrated the 
circumstances of hér dream. The king, disquieled in his 
turn, consulted the augurs, and was re-assured, ‘This dream,” 
said they, “is the forerunner of your happiness, oh king ! it 
announces that a holy spirit hath entered the womb (of the 
princes) Of this dream she shall conceive, and the son she 
shall give birth to shall be in your house (as prince) the 
emperor that walks flying, iurning the wheel ; and out of your 
house (i, €. a8 an ascetic) he shall study the Law, become 
Buddha, and deliver the ten parts of the world. The king was 
enraptured with this assurance ; the matron experienced 1s 
salutary influence on mind and body. -The- princes of the 
petty neighbouring states, learning that the king’s wite had 
conceived, came to pay her homage; each of them brought 
tribute of gold, of silver, of pearls, of precious cloth, of flowers, 
and of perfumes; expressed their respect, and invoked a 
thousand blessings, The matron extended her hand and 
declined their gifts with civility. After the matron’s concep- 
stion the Gods presented her with the most savoury viands; 4 
agubtle vapor hourished her, superceding the necessity of all 
recourse to the royal kitchen. At the end of the tenth month 
the body of the prince being entirely formed, on the 8th day 
of the fourth moon, the matron went forth, passed through the 
throng, and placed herself beneath a tree. The flowers ex. 
panded, snd 6 brilliant star appeared,’ 

Here ‘I interrupt the legend at the point where this holy 
petsotiage begins.an existence, during which he attained the 
yank of Buddha, Many particulars of his latter career will be 
found in subsequent notes ; but we may here remark that the 
name of Bodhisattwa, is stili applied to Sakya in relating the 
adventures of his tetrestrial life previous to the time of his 
‘attaining Buddhahood ; that is, up to his thirtleth year (see 
XIL 2.)-4R. so, 

», (5)° This proof of the charity of Buddha is spoken of in 
the other narratives.—R. - OO me 


OHAPTHR XI. 
The kingdom of Chu sha shi lo—The starving Tiger | 


At the distance of seven days’ journey to the east of Kien 
tho wes there is a kingdom named Chu sha shi lo. The word 
signifies in Chinese the Severed Head.(y) Foe, while he was 
Phou sa,(2) bestowed his head(3) in alms at this place ; and 
hence they gave this name to the country. 

Further to the east you arrive at the spot where Foe aban- 
doned his body to a starving tiger.(4) In these two places they 
have erected great towers, embellished with all manner of pre+ 
cious things. The kings of those countries, the grandees, and 
the people, all vie with each other in the performance of 
their devotions at this place ; they never intermit the scattering 
of flowers and the burting of perfumes. These towers, and 
the other two spoken of above, are called by the people of 
the country the Hour Great Lowers.(5) 


NOTES, 


(1) Chu sha shi los apparently chyuéasira, a Sansorit word, 
having pretty nearly the signification Indicated by Fa hinn y 
the sibilant replacing the dental af the second aisle in the 
Chinese transcription, We have already seen this substitu- 
tion, and will meet with it again, It is not to be wondered at 
sthat.a denomidation founded upon such an adventure should 
disappear with Buddhiam itself, from the locality, Ours in- 
formation does not enable us to determine the position of tt 
country with exactness ; it should be not far from Sor ane 
and the present district of Sarawan,—R, seh 

The place here named Okun sha'shi Jo by Fahtan ts évis 
deat idoutlen! with apa gis Ten ite a qo in the. ris 
of Hiouan thsang, where the mention of a monastery of the 
alms gf! of the head places thls point beyond att ld 4 ihe 
latter nathe dofice tecalls thé Zakisastla of the Purditys and’, 
the Zaxj/@ af*the ancients’ Takeha ahd’ Push were agné 
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of Bhangss according to the Visinu Purana (Wilson’s Trans: 
lation, p. 385) and are stated in the Vayu to have been sove- 
reigns of, Gandhara residing at Tekshasila and Pushkaravati, 
The situation of Chu sha shi lo, seven’ days’ journey | eastward 
from Kian ého wei, corresponds very well with the position of 
Manikyala, . That village (now so ‘celebrated: for its tope) is 
situated on the ruins of very ancient town, which ‘from. its.ex~ 
tent-and position, and the abundance ot ancient coins found in 
the neighbourhood, may with much probability be assumed to 
have . been the Taxila of the Greek historians, For «further 
information on the subject of Manikyala and its relics, the 
reader is referred to" the Journal of the Asiatic Society for 
1834.—-J. WL, + 
(a) < When Foe was Phou sa (See X +) 

(3) Ate head in alms.—This circumstance, « as well as was 
that of the almsgiving of his eyes, before alluded to Is found 
among the legends collected by Hiouan Thsang.—R, 

(4). Abanaoned his body to.a starving tiger,~(See Chap, 
X, note 4.) Formerly Buddha, when prince, under. the name 

of Sa ¢ho (Saétwa) was walking among the hills; he beheld a 
tiger perishing | of hunger, and cast his: own person before ‘it 
to save its life *—R, 

® The four great towers,—-to wit, that of S# ho fo, where 
the Bodhisattwa rescued the dove at the expense of his own 
flesh:; that of Gandsava, or of the almegiving of his eyes 5 ay 
the two spoken of in the present chaptermeR. —~ 
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‘The Kingdom of Fod-leou chae--The pot of Fos: 








so Of Kidn tho wel, you artive at the kingdom of Foe: leon 
E i ¢ days of old, Foe, when passing. through this country 
hid digs ple 1 


feeding to the south four days" journey from’ the kings 
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passed through this country, Shy, the ‘celestial emperor,(s5) 
sought to awaken a thought within him, He produced a young 
cow-herd erecting a tower on the road, The king. asked 
him, “What doest thou?” He replied, “I am ‘building a 
tower to’ Foe.” The king praised him highly, and caused a 
tower to. be erected over that of the young cow-herd,. This 
tower is‘ more than forty toises(6) high, and is adorned with all 
manher of precious things; all who. behold it and the temple, 
admire their beauty and magnificence, to which nothing can 
‘be compared, Fame reports this. tower’ superior. to all the 
others of Yan feou thi(7) When the King’s tower was complet» 
ed; the smaller tower appeared to the south of the large. one, 
about three feet high, 

The “pot of Foe(8) is in this kingdom. In former times the 
king of the Yue. /i(9) raised a powerful army and invaded this 
country. He longed to possess the’ pot-of Foe; When he 
‘had subjected the kingdom, the king of the. Yue’ #i, who was 
firmly attached to the Law of Foe, endeavoured to seize the 
pot and carty it away. For this purpose he’ commanded 
sacrifices to be made, and when he had sacrificed to the shree 
brecious ones,(1o) he brought a large elephant richly capa-' 
Haoned, and placed the pot upon the elephant, But the oles: 
phant, fell to. the.earth, unable to advance, He then cone: 
trusted @ four-wheeled car, and placed thereon. the pot; and 

: “eight elephants: were yoked to dsaw. it; but these wel 
able, to move a ae The ci then knew that the destiny 


















to be. atecied ‘an thig spot He eft a \ garrison top 
and caused all manner of -ceremonies. to be: bert 
There may be in that place about seven hundred ecoli 
A litie before mid- day, the ecclesiastics bring he. 
from its retreat, and:clad in white garmerite,:pa) 
‘of honour.’ They. then dine, and: when 6 
burne Beafimes, ‘and afterwarda 
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contain: abéut two bushels.(13) It is of a mixed colour, in 
which black predominates ; it is well formed on all four sides, 
about two lines thick, bright and polished. Poor people 
come and, with a few flowers, fill it; whilst rich people 
bringing flowers as an offering, are unable to fillit witha 
hundied, a thousand, yea, ten thousand great measuresi(14) 

Only Pao yun and Leng king paid their devotions at the 
pot of Foe; they thén returned, Hoed king, Hoe tha, and 
and Zao ching had set out in advance to the kingdom of Va 
kie to worship there the Shadow and the Tooth of Foe, as alad 
the bone of his skull. Hoei king having fallen sick, Tao 
ching remained to attend him, and Hoel tha returned alone 
to the kingdom of Foe leou shia. When he rejoined his com+ 
panions, Hoei tha, Pao yun and Seng king returned forth- 
with to the country of Thsin. Hoei king was delighted in an 
extraordinary manner with the temple of the pot of Foe, Fa- 
hian alone proceeded to to the place of the skull-bone of 
Foe. 


NOTHS. 


a? 

i @) The kingdom of Foe leou sha,—There is scarce room 
fo-doubt that this 1s the most ancient record of the ame 
jeluchij under a form most probably borrowed from the 
Sanecrit, The townof Pa leou sha, which Hiquan Thsang 
places to the south-east of Gandh ira, and that of Hou Jeon sha, 
Mich was inhabited by the” Pve 4, seem to recdll the same 
denomination. I hesitated at first to recognise the Belughtay 
in athe ountry of Zoe leon sha, and thought that the name 
mig! t be a corruption of that of Pars or Fars; but the 
ged aphldal and religious considerations involved In the sub« 
jeckiof Felon sha, ind Palou sha, forbid this Lat epuit It 
inodiingila? enough that we should find this word in 9 Chinese 
Hartative of the, sth century; and still more so to learn 
froth such a gotirce, particulars of the religious observances 
&f*'the’ pedple Hot found @elséwhere. The most magnificert 
tower sin a Jonbudwipd, that is of Indlan architecture In, the 
entire ,,continent, was constructed by the ve /eou sha, in 


M$ ae eeeuie ew aoe 
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honor of Buddha; and in that tower was preserved hia Begging 
pot, an indispensible and character istic utensil of the Buddhist 
recluse, The possession of such a treasure drew upon the 
country an invasion of the Vxe 4i or Geta, of whom Fa htan 
preserves this tradition accompanied by fabulous details, 
Chinese Geographers are, moreover, unanimous on the subjet 
of the domination exercised by the Geto im these cduntries, 
and we shall by and bye see their name mixed up with a tra~ 
dition relative to the same begging pot of Foe, noted by our 
traveller during his sojourn In Ceylon.—R. 7 

Lassen (Zur Geschichie, &'c. p. 145) has satisfactorily res- 
tored the true reading of Ave Jow sha. {or as It is more correct 
ly transcribed by Htouan theang Pow lou sha pou to,) in 
Purushapura ja reading so obvious that the acquiescence of 
MM. Klaproth and Landresse in Remusat’s identification of 
Foe lou sha with Beluchi, is quite unaccountable, The situa. 
tion of Fre Jou sha, must have been in the neighbourhood of 
Peshawar, if indeed it be not the same; an inference which 
the similarity of name would seeth in some degree to justify, 
although Muhammadan historiana ascribe the present name to 
Akbar, who imposed it with reference to the frontier situation 
of the town, Certain it is there are many splendid monu- 
ments of Buddhism in the immediate vicinity. “In the gorge 
of the Khyber Pass, says Dr, Gerard, which penetrates ths 
country from Peshwar, stands a most magnificent edifice equal 
or exceeding that of Manikyala, and it I am not mistaken 
there are others.” These remains sufficiently prove that Joe 
Jou sha, was an eminently Buddhist country, such as it is here 
described by Fa hian .See also Burnes, J, A. S. Vol. IL, 
p. 308 sand Wilson Ariona Anhgua, p. 36 ef seg.—~J, WL, 

(4) 4A nanp—frequently 4 nan tho (Ananda) the mettie 
ing of which Is explained to be gladness, fudilatton 3* ohesaf 
the favorite digciples of Sakya “Muni, and one of thosé moat 
frequently mentioned in the legends, He was deemed the 
most learned (40 wen)} and the best:versed in the :doatrines 
of the three fsang. (Pifaka), that is, sacred books, the pier’ 
cepts, and:the discoursés, When Buddha had accomplished} 
the law, the king Hou jan (Amitodana) his uncle, sent a meet 
sage to his elder brother, king 2¢ ¢sing \Sukodana) thatia ton! 
had been born to him. Pe tsing, enraptured at ther ane 
observed to the ambassadors, “Since ft is a son, we me 

ae 
>t eR 
* *San isang fa sou, B. XXX, p 10, verso. “ 
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+ Fan igning 4, quoted in the%San teang fo neu Bkite Boasere 
Jopansse Hhoyolop, B. KIX. p. 8. i ae. bg : 
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him thd nathe of Joy (Ananda).” This. prince subsequently 
* gttached himself to Sakya: Muni, when the latter. embraced: a 
religious life. : : . 

A nolice of the life.of Ananda, informs us that he. was-a 
Kshetriya,. native of the “town of the kings” (Rajagriha): and 
son‘of the king Pe fan. This last point is at variance with the 
precedisig text which makes Ananda son. of king. Amlitodana, 

‘After the cnirvang of his cousin, Ananda proceeded to the 
banks. of . the Ganges, Five hundred Arhans, descended 
through the air; antongst them were Shang a ho sicou,’ and 
Mo. tt Kia; he koew that all,these personages were. “recep. 
~- tales (vases) of the great law”, and. he called them to him, 
‘ “Formerly”, he said. to’ them, .“the. Tathagata confided: ta 
the great Kashyapa, the treasure of “the eyes of the.true law,” 
When the latter entered into extasy, he trangferred it to me; 
and J, who'am on the eve:of extinction, am: about to: transmit 


it to you, Listen to the following verses 3: 


There exists a law which I am about to confide to: you, 
And that law is non-existence (the absolute)... 

It is essential to’ distinguish these two things, on 
And understand the law of that which is not nihility, 


The Arhan then raised himself in the air, and after under-~ 
going eighteen transformations, allowed himself: to. be borne» 
away. by the breeze, and extinguish himself. suddenly, sinkin 

S into san mi (extasy)... They divided his bay br sarera) an 
© ereated towers to his honor, This. happened: in: the:, time), of 
Twang of Cheon (894-879 BEC.) ce heise 
i A ghironotogical calculation -may. be’. deduced: from: these 
data, Sakya was thirty. years of age; when’ he accomplished: 
“the law near. the town: of Benares ;} and {twas at thia epoch 
that, Ananda-was born,’ Mafia Kasyapa, the: first. successor of 
> Gakya,Muni, in the capacity of patriarch, withdrew tothe hill, 
’. Kuikutapada to await the advent of. Maitreya: in. the fifth year. 
: Hiao.wang. of the Cheou, 905:B, C. forty-five years after the 
“ Nityaing, when Ananda was 94 years old, How. long he exer- 
" Selsed ‘ils functions of patriarch,, is not narrated ;° but. in, ordet 
fo. niake-lite death synchronise even with the ‘first year of the 
ol-1 wang, he must have lived one hundred and five 
‘his.is not impossible ; still there is the more reason 
the fact since all’ the ‘Buddhist writers whose works 
Wwe have access to leave us.in ignorance of the data upon which 
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. Poy: 
establish such synchroniams between the early events of 
Le and eager! history of China, . The subjoined 
is a brief recapitulation. of these, from the Chinese work quot- 
ed above, oe 
> Birth of Sakya, wissen Omaqth of Chao wang, B.C, 1029 
Embraces a religious life, 19—43rdsessererssesiesserseeeensen SOLO 
Accomplishes the law. Ananda born, 30—3rdeeseurore 999. ° 
Enters Nirvana, sees 7g—5and of Mou WANByereoe | 950 
Maha Kasyapa dies,,. 2g—5th of Hino wangyrerseeees GOS 
Ananda diesjuerdsseeieae in the reign of Lwang,.. 864-879 
Other Chinese -worka furnish calculations attended with 
similar uncertainty. Japanese Chronology places the death 
of Kasyapa, in.gog B,C. and that of. Ananda in. the eleventh 
year-of Li. wang, 868, when he must have been a hundred and 
thirty years old.#—R, 
See my notes 4, Chapter XXVI, and 1, . Chapter 
XXKIL,—J. W. L 
(3) Pan ut houan j~ni houan, or extinction, may be recog- 
nized without difficulty asthe transcription of the Sanscrit 
word Nirvana, But the word is often preceded in Chinese 
books by the syllable Jan; and this occurs always whtn the 
expression refers, not to.annihilation or extasy in general, but: 
to the passage from real and relative life to the atate of absorp- 
tion as effected by a Buddha. Vi hover |s the state to which 
saints agpire ; pan nt houan, is the act by which they attain it, 
Adopting this explanation, M, Burnout, thinks these words 
may be the ‘transcription of ard nirvana which in Sanserit 
are employed in the same sense and upon similar occasicns, 
The words of the textare ago pan ni houan “heou. The 
word par, or. rather. povart, signifies, according to Chinese 
dictionaries, /o /ransport one’s-self from one place fo another, It 
would thus appear riot to: be the transcription of a Sansdrit 
word in:the passage quoted, of which the ‘sense seema sufli< 
ciently .clear, being, “after that I. was transported: into Wi 
houan: (nirvana): The San isang fasou, (Book XXXIX. 
folio 24 bie nevertheless mentions that the words Pan n¢. 
phan, is a. Sanscrit expression, meaning in Chinese mm ¢o 
that is, the passage into a state of absorption."—Kl, . , 
(4) Ki at kia, or abbreviated.as lower down, Wi kia’ ;—the:, 
, same prince who, according to: Hiouen shsang, reigned , four! 
hundred years after the Nirvana of the Tathagata, and. il 
he names, lia a7 se kéa, This must be the Rentka of Sanai 
setsen, whom this Mongolian writer places three 
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© 1.) 
years after the Nirvana of Buddha, and whom he designates 
as the king of Gatchou, with the epithet, prince of mercy, 
bestower of eharuy, beneficent.*—R. 

This is no doubt the Kanishka of the Lalita Vistara ; the 
monarch in whose reign, 400 yeais after the airvana, the 
third revision of the Buddhist scriptures was completed. 
Tt is extremely probable that this prmce {is identical notwith« 
standing a chronological discrepance, with the Kanishka of 
the Raja Tartnginz, in which he and his immediate predeces- 
sors afe spoken of as eminent Buddhists. ‘During the long 
reign of these kings, the country of Kashmir was for the greater 
part of the time in the hands of the Baudhas, whose strength 
was augmented by their wandering habits. One hundred and 
fifty years had then elapsed since the emancipation of the 
blessed Sakya Sinha from this perishable world.” Raja 
Tarimgint, BI. sl. 17%, 17a. Hiouan thsang confirms the 
chronology of the Zavita Vistara. It does not follow however 
that the territories of Kashmir extended to foe leou sha at this 
time ; for Fa hian simply speaks of Kanishka as travelling 
through that country ; very posstbly on a pilgrimage to the 
consecrated spots which attracted himself some centuries 
later —J. W. L. ; : 

(5) Shy j-—-Indra. ; 

(6) Zorty toises ;-about 400 English feet. For an ac- 
count of a yet Joftier prec in the same country, see Chap, 
TIL. 3, and the account of Gandhara by Hiouan thsang.—-R, 

(7) Yan feou thi-—This is a corruption of “Jambu dwipa” 
sometimes more correctly 1endered the “Island of Shen pou.” 
Buddhist cosmogony, like that of the brahmans, divides the 
earth Into the four great “Dwipas”, or continents (islands) dis- 
posed around Sumeru, These continents’d4re named,-— 

1, Loe yu thai, or Hoe pho thi, (Purvayideha ?) to the east 
of Sumeru, This word signifies ‘a body which surpasses”, 
because the extent’of this continent exceeds that of the:south- 

{tern one. It is also translated “origin,” o1 “beginning”, be~ 
cauge the sun rises in that country. This continent is 
narrow towards the east, and broad towards the west, having 
the fovym ofa half moon, The faces of the inhabitants are 
algo fashioned like a half. moon, Their stature ig eight 
oubits, of eight inches each ; and they live two hundred and 


fifty years. 
« {This word js properly a synonyme of Videha, ori- 
ental KI, ] “ 


s 





ae 
* Geschichte der_Ost-Mongolen, p. ib. 
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a. Yan teow thi; yan feou, in Sanskrit Jamba: td, did, 
an island, Jemdu is the name of a tree. “In western lands 
there is a tree called Jamdu ; at its foot is ativer, and al‘ the 
bottom of this river is auriferous sand”.* This continent is 
to the south of Sumeru ; it is narrow to the south and broad 
towards the north, of the form of the bady of a chariot; its 
extent is seven thousand yojanas, The faces of the inhabitants 
are of the same shape as the continent, The gieater number 
of them are three and a half cubits high, and some 
so muth ag four cubits. The duration of their life is one 
hundred years, but many do not attain thig age. i 

(Other Chinese authors gay that fambu dwipa signifies “the 
eastern isle of gold.’—KI.J : 

3. Kiuyeni (Godhana.) This Sanscit word signifies 
“wealth of oxen” because it is in oxen that the riches of the 
country consist, It lies west of Sumeiu. Its form is that of 
the full moon; its diameter eight thousand yojanas. The 
faces of its inhabitants resemble the full moon. Their 
stature is sixteen cubits, and they live five hundred years, 

4. Fu tan yue { Uttara kurn), This Sanserit word 
signifies the “Land of conquerors”, because its inhabitants 
have subjected the three other continents, 

{The Chinese text says that the word Yu tan yue signifies 
in Chinese, “The most elevated place, because this country is 
more elevated than the three other Cheou, ox divisions of 
the world.” The version of M. Remusat, “Land of Con- 
querors”, &e, is incorrect ; besides ué/aru in Sanskrit signifies 
pre-eminent, or raised, and Kurz is the name of atribe.—KI,] 

To the north is Sumera. ‘This confinent is square Itke a 
tank ; its size is ten thousand yojanas. The facgs of ita in+ 
habitants are of the form of the continent. They are thirty- 
two cubits high, and livaa thougand yents, There is no such 
thing as premature death among thém.t 

The names of these four continents in Tibetan’ ‘and 
Mongol rem | 

oy? Tria, 1 Moncorran, 
1. Char git Lus pdg dwipe *+ 1, Dorona Onlamdzi beyetou dip, 
a. Jambu dwip, or Jambu gling, 2. Jambu dwip, sg 
3- Noub gii Balang bdjod dwip, 3, Qurouna Uker edlektohi difty 
4. Bdja gra misnan dwip: 4: Moh dohtou dip, HL 

Jambu dwip evidently represents India in this cosmogri ° 

phy, together with what other parts of the old continent AVBES « 
2 2 ae Ks 2 nq ded 
* Pan y mang i, quoted in the Seu dsang fa aon, Rogk 8 Ke 
+ Clay % han, quoted in the San taang fa sar, a ay! 
a Lee 
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known fo the Hindus. I shall hereafter have occasion, to ex~ 
plain who were the “Kings of the Wheel’ (Chakravartt raja) 
or universe! monarchs. During the interval of the domi. 
nion which these kings exercised over one or other of 
the great isles of which Tam about ta speak, Jambu dwipa 
was divided among four great lords: 1, ‘T'o the east, “the 
king’of men,” so called because of the vast papulation af 
those parts. The natives were refined in their manners ; they 
cultivated humanity, justice, and science; the country was 
pleasant and agreeable. 2. To the south, “the King of 
elephants.” This eountry is hot and moist, suitable for 
elephants, and ,hence its name. The inhabitants are 
violent and ferocious, addicted to magic end the occult 
sciences ; but they are capable also of purifying the heart, 
and, by casting off the trammels of the world, of emanci- 
pating themeelves from the vicissitudes of life and death, 
3. To the west, “the king of precious things ” This 
country extends to the sea, which produces plenty of pearls 
and precious things and thus gives rise to the name, The 
inhabitants are ignorant alike of the rites and of social duties, 
and hold nothing in esteem but riches. 4. To the north, 
“the king of horses.” This land is cold and hard, adapted to 
the nurture of horses. The inhabitants are bold and cruel, 
capable of enduring dangers and death. *—R, 

T believe that this refers to the four chlefs who divided 
the empire of India, after the dismemberment of the ancient 
royalty of Delhi, and whom tradition names Warapati, 
chief of men; Gayapat, chief of elephants; Chhatrapati, 
chief of the umbrella; Ashwapati, chlef of horsos——E 
Burnouf, + 

(8) “The begging pot of Fo,”—~The pot is one of the 
six Indispensibles of a religious mendicant, It ig with the 
Pot that he asks alms, and jtisin it that he holds his food, 
Its form ig that of 4 small flat vessel, narrow at the top and 
broader at the bottom. Its material should be common and 
lowpriced, like clay or iron; and it ehould contain a bushel 
and a half at least, and not more than three bushels, A, 
figure pf one may be seen in the little elementary Japanese 
Encyclopedia.t That represented in the great Enayclopedia 
is too much ornamented, and represents the State vase of 
some rich convant in Japan. The pot and the garments of 
ae ce Somme Sates Gaia 

* Fe youan chu lin, i.e the forest of pearls in the farden of 

a the laf, quoted in the San teaty fa sox, Book XVI. p. an 
$ Huin meny thou lout, Book XI. p. 6. ot 





, 
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Foe are looked upon as precious reliques, wiich sifould be 
presetved with religious solicitude and passed from hand to 
hand,.so that the Chinese expression 7 o, (vestment and pot) 
have become synonymous with this mode of transmission.* 
It is pretended that the pot and the garments of Foe were 
brought to China, in the sth century, by Bodhidharma, the 
last of the Buddhist patriarchs born in Hindustan.p We 
shall see in the course of the present narrative, many other 
facts connected with the pot of Buddha. The Chinese 
word ‘go (pot) is an abridgment of the Sanserit pg ¢o do, 
(patra). The Manchous have formed of it their word 
badir—-R, . 
“The king of the Yue ti*—The Fue shi, yue chi, 
or as M, Klaproth thinks, the word should be read the Vue #4, 
or Youtti, are one of the most celebrated nations of ancient 
Tartary. According to the Chinese, they originally led a 
wandering life in the country lying between Thun hoang 
(Sha ctheou) and the Khi lian Mountains. A war waged 
against them in the second century before Christ by their 
northern neighbours, the Hioung now, compelled them to 
fly towards the west. They established themselves tn Trans- 
oxania beyond Ferghana ; and having overcome the Ta hia, 
halted on the northern bank of the Wei (Oxus), subjecting 
at the same time the Ansau, who in those times had no 
supreme chief. They occupied at the time when Chang 
khian was among them as ambassador (See Chap. VII, note 
4) five towns, the names of which it is not easy to recognise, 
owing to the penury of geographical information connected 
with that country at the epoch in question, These towns 
were 0 me, capital of the tribe of Aicou mi p Shouang mz, 
occupled by a tribe of the same name ; Hou isao, subject to 
a prince of “Koue{ shouang” ; “Po mao,” inhabited by p ttlbe 
of the AZ /un, and Kao jou (Cabul) where dwelt a tribe so 
named. The town of Lan shi, ia quoted as the residence of 
thejr king. In the first century of our era the prince of the 
Kovei*shOuang subjected the other four states, became very 
powérfuly mastered the countries of the Anszu, of Cabul, of 
Han tha (Kandahar), of Ki pin (Cophene). His sugceysor 
yet further increased in power and possessed himself of India. 
The kings of the Yue ti continued thelr authority in theagy, 
countries up to the thrid century, {Their incursions - {htg", 


thang hi tsen tian, a@ verb Pa, 
Id, ibid, 
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Indid aré spoken of even (o the fifth century, and the situa. 
tions.of their settlements pointed out. Pho /o (Balkh) to the 
west, Gandhara to the north, and five kingdoms to the -south 
of the latter, recognised their authority. It wag the merchants 
of this nation that instructed the Chinese in the art of making 
glass from melted flint, A branch of the Yue ti, which 
temaihed behind at the period of their emigration, inhabited 
the N. E. of Little Tibet, under the name of the Little Yue ti, 
Another branch, bearing the same name, but very distinct, 
detached itself at a subsequent period (in the fifth century) from 
the bulk of the nations and occupied the town of Foe leon sha, 
situated to the S. W. of Pho fo, (Balkh), and which must be the 
Pa lou sha, of Hiouan thsang, (see Chap. XII), or the country of 
the Beluchis. It is reported that at ten 7 distance from this town 
there was a tower dedicated to foe, which was three hundred 
and fifty paces in circumference and eighty toises high, From 
the date of the erection of this gigantic tower, called the 
tower of a hundred toises, to the eighth year of the Wou ting 
(550 A.D.) eight hundred and forty-two years were reckon- 
ed; which gives 292 8,C. as the date of its erection, and 
Gepeaavelly atan epoch previous to the emigration of the 
ue ti, 

There oan be no doubt that the Vue /i were one of those 
nations of upper Asia, who settled in Batriana and conquered 
the eastern provinces of Persia, modern Afghanistan, Beloo- 
chjatan and the western parts of India, Their name, of which 
traces exist among all these nations, leads us to the opinion 
that they are of the Gothic stem, notwithstanding their orien- 
tal origin. It is nota little 1emarkable to find this race so 
attached to the religion of Buddha as the fact here ‘narrated by 
Fa hian, and other circumstances to be noted hereafter, would 
evince.—R, A 

(10) Zhe three precious onts—See Chap, VII. note 6.—R. 

, (tr) Zhe destiny of the potmThe word Yuan, which I 
translate des/iny, signifies perhaps not that which has been 
irrevocably fixed beforehand by a free ahd infinitely powerful 
being, but the inevitable concatenation of all cause and all 
effect. és to the fate of the pot of Buddha, we shall see a 
curious tradition on this subject in Fa hian’s narrative con- 
nected with Ceylon.—R. 

(12) Seng hia len—-See Chap. II. note 5-2. 

(13) Zio bushels—The ¢eox or bushel, contains ten pounds 
of rice or, 14 ounces of our ordinary weight (French).--R, 
(4 Great measures—~ Hou, the decuple of a bushel,—R. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Cingdom of Na kie-—Town of Hi lo—Skull-bone of Foe—+Tooth 
of Foe.—Staff of Foe,—~Mantle of Foe—Shadow of Foe, 


Travelling westward the space of sixteen yeou yan(1) you 
arrive at the frontier of the kingdom of Wa 4ie(2) and the 
town of 277 /.(3) In this place is the chapel of the skull-bone 
Foe. It is gilded all over and covered with the most costly 
ornaments.(4) The king of the country entertains the great- 
est verieration for the bone; and inthe dread lest any ona 
should purloin it, has chosen eight chiefs of the principal 
families of his kingdom, each of whom has a seal which he 
setson the gate of the chapel, Early'in the morning the 
whole eight proceed to verify the seals, and then open the 
‘gate, When tt is opened, they wash their hands in perfumed 
water, take up the skull-bone of Foe, and bear it out of the 
chapel to a throne provided with a round stone table and all 
hinds of precious things, The table of atone which is below, 
and the hell-glass which covers it are equally adorned with 
pearls and fine gems. The bone ts of a yellowish white colour ; 
it is four Inches in circumference, and hag an eminence on 
the upper part, Every day at sunrise the attendants of the 
chapel ascend an elevated pavilion, beat great drums, sound 
the conch, and strike the copper cymbals, As soon aa the 
king hears these, he repairs to the chapel, where he performa 
his devotions, offering flowers and perfumes, This service con- 
cluded, each, according to his rank, places the relique on his 
head(s) and goes away, You enter by the eastern gnte and go 
out by the western, The king adopts this practice every morh- 
ing, andl it ig only after he has pald his devotiong and carts 
pleted the ceremony of adotationy that he engages in the after, 
of the nidfeo The grandees and the principal officers beginwith” 
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the sam® act of adoration before engaging in thelr private 
affairs, It is the same every day, and this particular duty admits 
of no Intermission or abatement of zeal, When all have finishe 
ed their devotions, the skull-bone is taken back again to the 
chapel. There are fowers of deliverance(6) adorned with all 
manner of precious things, some open, the others shut, and 
about five feet high, To supply these, there are constantly 
every morning, dealers in flowers and perfumes before the 
gate ofthe chapel, that such as wish to perform their devo- 
tions may buy of &very variety. The kings of neighbouring 
countries are likewise in the, habit of deputing persons to per- 
form the ceremonies of worship in their name. The site 
occupied by the chapel is forty paces square. Were the 
heavens to fall down and the earth to open up, this spot 
would never be removed | 

From this place, proceeding northward one yeou yan, you 
arrive at the capital of kingdom of Va dre, It was here that 
the Phot sa bought with silver money flowers wherewith to 
do homage to Zing kouan Joe.{7) In this town there is a tower 
erected over a tooth of Foe.(8) They perform the same cere- 
monies there as in honor of the skull-bone, 

At the distance of one yeou yan to the north-east of the 
town, at the egtrance of a valley, is the staff of Foe(9) In 
this place also is a chapel erected, and are similar ceremonies 
performed, The staff is surmounted with a bull’s head in 
sandalwood ; it {s about six or seven toises long, It is placed 
within a wooden tube, whence a hundred, or even a thousand 
met, could not withdraw it. 


» Entering the valley, and proceeding four days’ journey ¢ 


towarde the west, you arrive at the chapel of the Seng Aia di of 
Foe,(to) where the ceremonies of adoration are performed, 
When there fs great drought in the kingdom, the inhabitants 
proceed together, draw forth the Seng hia Hi, and adore it, 
fhe heavens then shower doyn rain in abundance, 

. To the south of the town, about half a yeou'wif? there ig 
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a stone building backed by a mountain and facing tile douth- 
west. It was here that Foe left his shadow.(tx) When you 
contemplate it at the distance of ten paces, it is as if you saw 
the veritable person of Foe himself, of the colour of gold, with 
all its characteristic beauties, and resplendent with light, The 
nearer you approach the fainter the shadow becomes. It isa 
representation perfectly resembling the reality. The kings of 
all countries have sent painters to copy it, but none have 
succeeded. The people of the country Rave a tradition accord~ 
ing to which a thousand Foes will eventually leave thelr 
shadows here. 

At about a hundred steps to the west of the shadow, Foe, 
while in the world, cut his hair and his nails ; and in concert 
with his disciples erected a tower seven or eight toises(12) 
high, to serve as a mode] for all towers to be erected there- 
after. It subsists t this day, Near it isa monastery in which 
are about seven hundred ecclesiastics. In this place is the 
tower of the Zo han and the Py chi Foe,(13) where have dwelt 
a thousand (of those sanctified personages.) + 


NOTES. 


(1) Zhe space of six yeou yan.—The length of the yeou yan, 
or yojana of India, is estimated at 4 kros, that Ip 44, §, or even 
9 English miles. The employment of this measure, foreign 

_ to China, shows that Fa hian ndgpted Indian estimations of 
distance, From the correspondence of many of these mention- 
ed by him with the actual distances upon our maps, It would 
appear that he faithfully delivered the eatimations of geo- 
Braphers or of travellers in India during the sth century 
Nevertheless, the greater part of his distances whether exe 
pressed in //, or in marches, or in yojanas, appear gamewhat 
too great, and even exag: erated. The sinuosities of the regds, 
and the variations of the standard of measure may ir some 
degree account for too high an estiinate, On some occasions 
he was misled by false and almost fabulous reports ; but this 
is only when he speaks of places which he had sot himéé f 
visited, or of distances which fe was not himself in a,cohdls*/ 
tion to varify; and his errors of this kind are of legs: cortgen®, 
quenc®, We are inclined fo adopt as the mean value i 
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yojania, of the Foe koue ki, the least of those mentioned by 
Wilson ; that is 4} English miles, or 15 to a degree, as 4ppli- 
cable with exactness to the most celebrated localities, the 
synonymy of which will hereafter appear incontestible, 

I may here adjoin some literary and historical observations, 
This metrical term is written in Chinese, yeou yan, yeou sitn, 
or yu chen na, the threefold transcript of yojaxa, and is trans 
lated measure, goal, or station. The Fe sou* ascribes its 
origin to the stations established by the Aings of the wheel 
(Chakravarti raja) when they visited the different parts of 
their dominions. “They are,” says a Chinese writer, “the 
relays of the post ip that country.” And the writer estimates 
the yojan at 40 7% in the times of the Zsiz.f The transiators 
of Budhist works distinguish thiee kinds of yojan according 
to the Za chi tow tun 3} the great yojana of 80 Ui, which is 
used in the measurement of level countries, where the absence 
of mountains and rivers renders the road easy ; the mean 
yojana of 60 li, when rivers and mountains oppose some diffi- 
culties to the traveller, and the “little yojana” of 4o Ji, adapted 
to those countries where the mountains are precipitous and 
the rivers very deep. For the Indian valuation of the “yojana”, 
the reader may consult Wilson (Sanscrit Dictionary) and the 
Ayin Akbari; and for that deduced from the distances given 
by Fa hian what has been said above, It may be inferred 
that our traveller obtained the distances he ‘sets down from 
the mouths of the natives, or perhaps from some Indian geo- 
graphical work which he had within reach, In either cage an 
approximate determination only can be expected, sufficient for 
the historial geography of a cauntry almost entirély unknown, 
We may further observe that Fa hian begins to use this measure 
in the country of Va fai, having employed the Chinese / 
throughout the previous portions of his journey, This is 
another of those facts which’ attest the predominance -f the 
language and cuatoms of Hindustan beyond the, predenb 
[mits of that country towards the north and north-west, : 
| + (4). Zhe kingdom of Na hie-—The portion of the country 
ig not easy of determination, as well as from the few points of 
comparigon ag because Fa hian and Hiouang thsang followed 
different routes to reach it, The former arrivad there after a 
jourhey of sixteen yofanas to ths west of the Beluchi country : 
the seoond goes via, Cabul, after crossing the great river, which, 


Vb ra 
San“eang fa sou, Book XIII. p. 5. 
. Bougn hian lout han, Bog CCCXVL. p. 6 
Bany ming 4, quoted in the San tsang fa sou.—I8id, | 
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must be one of the affluents of the Indus, and thence-proceeds 
westerly to the country of the Gandharas. We cannot, how- 
ever, be far from the truth in placing /Va 4iz, to the east Of the 
present Ghazni and Kandahar, But confining our attention 
here to the names only, that of WVa die, written Wa hie lo ho, 
Hiowan thsang, is written JVa kia Jo ho, by the two Chinese 
travellers Soung yun, and Hoei sang, A Jegend is given in 
the Si? ya ai, which may explain its origin, The kingdom of 
Na hie lo ho, sent tribute to China in A. D, 628, It was then 
a depéndence of that of Kia pi she . 

As China had, under the dynasty of the Thang, ‘political 
intercourse with the kingdom of Ava die, the latter must have 
had an existence of some duration. We learn that at the 
period in question it was not subject to one prince, but was 
divided among several tribes, each of which had its own chief ; 
the ordinary condition of Scinde, Belychistan, and Afghanis~ 
tan. The country was rugged, unequal, scooped into valleys, 
and surrounded by mountains, This description applies 
equally to all parts of that country, Finally, five hundred # 
to the south-east, bring us back to the country of Gandhara. 
This indication, though vague, places Va kie in the centre of 
Afghanistan, and the town of Hi /o must be situated on the 
confines of that’country and Persia. The number of hermits 
there had greatly diminished, and many religious structures 
had fallen to ruins. Shy ‘kia (Sakya) in his condition of 
Bodhienic: had left traces of his passage through this coun- 
try.—R. 

There transcribe Lassen’s luminous ¢rilique of this portion 
of our pilgrim’s route :-— 

“Wa kie \ies sixteen yojanas westward of ,/%e leow sha, 
(Peshawur;, Its name is more correctly transcribed Wa ke fo 
Ao by Hiouan thsang, who approached it from Zan pho or 
Lamghan, crossing the great a Cabul) River, from whieh 
it was distant a hundred /, or somewhat more than five eon 
graphical miles, Va, 4a Jo ko lay in the valley of the river 
Fido, abput a mile from. the capital of the same name, and 
cloge to a hill likewise called AZo. aes 

“The latter river, on the south side of the Cabul, cay Ye 
no other than the Surkhrud, and on this auppositioN we t 
seatch for Wa ko do ho in Balabagh. The Buddhist r¢ 
said to be inthe nelghbourhood of the Alo, arg we! 
with those on the Surkhrud from Balabagh to Jellalabad, 

“In the river 27 /o, I think [recognise the Ai? of DAN 
and Kennell’s maps, at the confluence of which With the? 
the townof,Nagara must have stood; orily the; ois 
Hir to be*accounted for, which in other narral f als 

poe 
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flow past Cabul. I[fthen Ai lo be the Chinese transcription 
of Hir, Va ko Jo ho seems as certainly that of Nagara, * 


“This leads us back to the Nagara Ptolemy, which was un- 
questionably to the south of the Kameh river. Now the obylous 
similarity of names leaves little room to doubt that his Nagara 
was no other than WVa fo lo ho. His Artoarfar must be iden~ 
tical with the Purushapura of the Chinese travellers, * * * * * 
Na hie was in the year 628 subject to the kingdom of Kia pia 
she, on the Gurbend, and was the boundary betwixt Gandhara 
and western Cabulistan. This town was sixteen yojanaé dis- 
tant from the capital of the Gandharas, or according to others, 
500 2é north-west from thence over the hills; say twenty-five 
geographical miles, The distance from the Surkhrud to 
Jellalabad is, according to Tieffenthaler, twenty-four miles; 
and the capital of Gandhara could not have been much more 
easterly than Jellalabad, The route of Hlouan theang, how- 
ever, was not by the river, but across the hills, and therefore 
more direct. 

“To verify the geography of western Cabulistan, we must 
begin with Hiouan thsang’s entrance into the country from 
the northward. He proceeds from Bamian eastwards over the 
snowy hills, then over the Black Mountains to Kia pi she, The 
distance is not given ; but as the town of Kia pi she was also 
in the mountains, it is probable that it ]ay in the next valley 
east of Bamian, where a pass leads to the valley of the Gur 
bend, as described by Baber, I refer to Burnes’s corrected map, 
Two hundred Zi to the north of the Sapte are Lhe Great Snowy 
Mountains and the Hindu Kush, so that it cannot be Cabul, 
as Mr, Landresse supposes, It was, in 632, an independent 
State, to which«several neighbouring countries belonged, as 
we see wag the case with Na kie, Here was the old kingdom 
of the Gandharas, not indead of the Indians, but of the Scy- 
thians, who at a later perlod took possession of the Indian 
Gandhara. Ptolemy has a town named Kapisa two and a half 
degrees to the north of Kobura, and Pliny, when enumerating 
the countries to the weat of the Indus, observes, “a proximis 
Indo gentibus montana Capissene habult Capissam urbem, 
quam diryit Cyrus, Thisis without doubt the Xia pi she, of 
the Chinese.” (Lassen, Zur Geschichte der Griechischen und 
Indoskythischen Konige, pp. 147—-150)—J. W.L. 

ec) The town of Ht lo—-This town was not the capital of 
the kingdom of Na kie, but was situated thirty Zito the south 
east of the capital, and appears to have been particularl} re- 
markable for the number of <reliques of Buddhg which it 
possessed.—R. n® 9 
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(4). All sorls of precious ornaments.—More literally, the 
seven precious things, an expression frequently employed in an 
indeterminate sense, definztum pro indefinito, The designa~ 
tion of “the seven precious things” is very various : the follow- 
ing are two series of them, with details which appear curious 
enough, 1st. Sow fa do, (Suvarna) the Sanscrit word for 
gold, According to the “Fa chi tou lun,” gold ig drawn from 
mountains, stones, sand, and red copper. It has four pro- 
pertieg; it never changes its color; it alters not; nothing 
prevents it resuming its form (sense of the text doubtful) ; and 
it makes man opulent, 2d. A Jon pa ‘rupya) the Sanserit 
name of silver. According to the same work, silver is extract- 
ed from melted stones ; it is commonly called “white gold.” 
Tt has the four properties of gold, 3d. Lieou Hi, the Sanserit 
word for a blue stone. The “Kouan king sou,” or “Explana- 
tion of the Book of Contemplation,” calls it also fei lieon 
i ye, which signifies, not far;a name given in consequence 
of its being found in the western countries wo/ far from 
Benares, 

[It is without doubt the Sanscrit word “Vaidurya,” or lapis 
lazuli, Vidura, which signifies not far, is the hame of the 
mountain where it is found.—E. Buanour.] 

The blue or green colour ‘of this precious substance cannot 
be changed by any other matter, Its lustre and hardnesw are 
unrivalled in the world, 4th, Pho 4 otherwise Se pho ti kia, 
(sphathika, spath) is the Sanscrit name of Shout yx, or rock 
crystal. Its transparence and lustre are unique in the world. 
sth. Meow pho lo hte la pho ; this Sanscrit word designates a 
precious substance of a blue or white colour ; ita form Is that 
of a wheel, witha nave, and rays. (I think this must bag 
species of ammonite.) Its hardness and beauty of colour 
cause tt to be greatly in request in, the world, 6th. Ao Jo hia 
i, or agate, a stone of mixed colors, white and red, resemble 
ing the brain of a horse, whence its (Chinese) name ma nao, 
equi cerebrum, Tt may be polished, and made into vases } 
and hence dts value, 7th., 2o ma lo kia (padmaraga), a San 
crit word signifying a red gem (more correctly colour of the 
nelombo.) The Foe tt lun (‘ pircoune on the land of Buddha’), 
says that It is the produce of red insects, The Ze chi sou Lun 
says that itis a stone found in the belly ofa fish, and mh the” 
brain ofa serpent. Its red color ts extremely. bright afd 4 
lustrous, which causes it to be sought after. [Padmaragi 
the Sanserit for ruby—KI.] ated 

The second series is compgsed exclusively oF; 
stones.  ABl, «Po /o so (Sanscrit prabala, Bengal palades 
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The Za chi tou lun calls it the cree of sea stone. They say 
that In.the sea of the south-west, distant 7 or 8 2, (this is 
an evident grror,—perhaps it should be 7 or 8 thousand /) 
there is a coral isle, the foundation of which is a stone upon 
which thia substance grows. The coral is detached from it 
with iron nets. and, 4 chy ma hie pho ( asmagarbha P) or 
amber, It is ofared colour and transparent. 3rd. Ma ni 
or mo-ni (mani) a word which signifies sposless, and designates 
a pearl, This substance is brilliant and pure, free from gpot 
and stdin. «It is on this account that the Yuan kio’ chhao 
(Manual of the Pratyeka Buddhas) calls it also ow 2 ( conform- 
able to the desires or intentions) » the wealth one desires to 
possess, vestments, food, in short, all necessary things are to 
be procured by means of this precious thing, ‘“conformably 
with one’s desires ;” and hence its name, 4th, Chin shou 
kia ; this Sanscrit word designates a precious stone of a red 
colour, According to the history of the western countries, 
there is a tree naméd Chin shou kie (kimsuka, Butea frondosa) 
the flowers of which are red and as large as the hand. The 
substance to which this name is also given is of the same 
colour with these flowers. sth. Shy kia di ding kia. This 
Sanscrit word signifies a “conqueror, one that excels,” 
because this substance surpasses all other precious stones 
inthe world, 6th. Jo lo kia pho ( marakafa, emerald ), 
The Za chi tou lun names thus a precious stone of a green 
colour. It comes from the beak of a bird with golden wings, 
and {s a charm against all sort of poisons, 7th. Pa che lo 
(vasra), or the diamond. This substance is born in gold; 
its color is similar to that of the amethyst ; it is incorruptible 
and infusibles extremely hard and sharp, and capable of 
cutting jade, 
» For seven other precious things appertaining to the 
mhonarch of the earth, See Chap. X. note 4.—R, 
.4'(5) “Places the relique on his head."~-This phrase is 
phacure in the text and may be variously translated, Thing 
thai signifies fo carry fo the head, and that which is borne on 
the head, as the button on the bonnet which distinguishes 
tink ana thoge who enjoy such distinction. Zsov i signifies 
per or@inem.—R, 

“Towers of deliverance.*—This word /ower, in 
Sanscrit s/iupa, applies not merely to great religious build. 
ings, but likewise to those miniature structures which are 
the made] of the former on a reduced scale. Several, kinds 
are distinguished -by different ndmes ; auch as s/hupa, fa pho 
(ernitience ), feou shou (acervus), sou /heou pho § precious 
tower), /eor scou pho s but many of these denomfhations are 
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derived from the Sanscrit radical s/Aupa, and theirs various 

signifisations seem altogether arbitrary. These little strads 

tures gre built of stone or brick, in the form of a tower 

without capital, ‘They are of one, two, three, or four stories, 

for the sarvakas or auditors of Buddha of the first four_ranks, 

The pi phao tha, are consecrated to the reliques of Buddha 

anterior to hts entering upon nirvana, Those of the Pratyeka 

Buddhas have eleven stories ; those of Buddha thirteen, to 

show that he had passed the twelve nidanas, or conditions of 

relative existence ; but no stories are observable on those 
erected to ordinary mendicants, or virtuous persons.** 

According to the Za houa wen hin, towers or sthupas were 

never erected over the tombs of either monks or 

laymen 5 but simple stones, which by their form 

symbolise the five elements, ether, air, fire, water, 

and eatth, and consequently the human body 

which ig compounded of these, These’ too are 


called sthupa by analogy. The annexed cut may 
give some idea of the figure assigned to each 


element. 

The lowest, or the earth, is rectangular. Water, imme- 
diately above, occupies a circle ; fire, a taringle ; air, a cres- 
cent ; and ether a smaller accuminated circle, Instead of 
Chinese names, Sanscrit letters, being the abbreviation of the 
Sanscrit name of each element, are inscribed on these differ- 
ent parts of the sthupa : thus k/a, ether ; Aa, air; ra, fire ; va, 
water 3 @ earth (?). On joining thereto a fifth syllable, ma or 
sa for knowledge, or thought, We have the names of the six: 
elements, and a formula of immense efficacy. Another. 
species of tower is spoken of, called @ lookout sthupa jf andia 
formula which has the power to ensure against the three ,evtl 
ways (hell, the condition of brutes, and that of demons), Many 
boast of it; but this formula ie not found In the sacred texte { 
it is an invention of subequent times and of unknown ‘origins: 

The “towers of deliverance” spoken of by Fa hiany would; 
(tee to have been hollow altars, adapted to. recelve offerings 
of flowers and perfumes. The word ‘deliverance’ -algnifies 
the “final emancipation” of the soul, its return to original pers 
fection ; in Chinese Azai #hon ; tt Sanacrit muktionR, «tines 
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(”) Ling kouang Foe—The adventure to which allusion 
is here made, is given in detail, Chap. X. note 4, We see that 
the country of Zhi 4o wei, where the father of this ancient 
Buddha reigned, must be situated in the eastern part of 
Persia ; 80 that, while reserving to Sakya himself the local 
traditions of northern and central India, the Buddhists did not 
hesitate to transport the scene of the mythological deeds of 
their saints beyond the limits of Hindustan, to countries which 
Uhey designate ‘India of the North,’ and where there religion 
very probably did not penetrate till an age very recente when 
air abr with that of its origin.—R, 

(8) A tooth of Fe—A relique of this nature has already 
been mentioned in Chapter V. and ethers will yet come 
before us, particularly in our pilgrim’s account of Ceylon, 
An observation to be made in the following note, and which 
is equally applicable to the tooth here spoken of, would induce 
us to suppose that these precious remains appertained to an~ 
other personage than the historical Buddha, Sakya Muni ; 
pet ly to Ting kouang Joe, spoken of in note 7, The tooth 

ets mentioned had disappeared before the journey of 
Hiouan thsang, two hundred and twenty seven years subse 
quent to that of Fa hian.R, 

(9) The stagf of Foe—The staf, like the: degging pot, is 
an esgential attribute of the Buddhist mendicant. Its Sanscrit 
name is 47 4 lo; in Chinese it is called sy chang (tin staff), 
chi chang, te chang, shing chang, the’ staff of prudence, of 
virtue, the ¢alking staff, because of the noise occasioned by 
the rings with which it is ornamented; in Manchou it ts 
called douldouri. There is a ‘Book of the Staff’, (Y chang 
hing) in which Buddha is made to say to his disciple Kasyapa, 
“Tin is the lightest (among the metals) ; the staff is at once 
@ support, and a preservative against vice, by the help of which 
escape is effected from the-boundary of the three worlds.” 
The staff of Kasyapa Buddha had a head with two openings, 
in which were fixed six rings. That of Sakya Buddha had 
four openings and twelve rings. The modern dou/douri has 
nine. What is sald here of the dimensions of the staff of Foe, 
that it was of six or aeven Chinese toises (18 to 21 metres) * 
would peove, unless there be some error in the text, that our 
author speaks of the staff, not of Sakya, but of one of those 
Buddhas who were born at an epoch when the Hfe of man was 
of prodigious length and his stature colossal, For example, 
Kasyapa was born in the age when the life of man extended 
to twenty thousand years, and his stature was sixteenctoises 
(48m. .80) ; Vipasyi, born in the time when men lived eighty 

thousand years, was sixty yojanas high, and the glory®encircl- 
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ing his head, one hundred and twenty, It must have been 
to some giant of this order that a staff of eighteen or twenty 
metres belonged.—R. ; 


(10) Lhe seng kia le of Foe—Seng hia li, or more corect- 
ly Seng hie Zi, is the Chinese transcription of Sanghaéi. 
Buddhist ascetics have three kinds of dresses. rst. The Seag 
fia li, so called from a Sanscrit word signifying joined or 
doubled, hecause it is made of piaces cut and united together 
again, The 2 ching fa see states that the Sanserit word Seng 
hia fi signifies & doubled dress ; but the Swian liz see assures 
us that the names of the threa garments can not he vety ex- 
actly tianslated ; that the gieat garment is named Zsa soni i, 
because of the number of pieces of which*il is composed. 
As to its use, it fs called, ‘a diess to enter the palace of kings,’ 
or ‘a dress for a public place, because it is worn on the occa- 
sion ot preaching the law in palaces, as well of hegging in the 
cross-ways, The Sa pio /o lun, distinguishes three scrts of 
full dvess; the lower, which consists of nine, elevon, or 
thirteen pieces ; the middle, which is of fifteen, seventeen and 
nineteen pieces; and the upper, which has twenty-one, 
twenty-three, or twenty-five. and. Yu zo lo seng (uttara- 
sangha{i) ; a Sanscrit word signifying the upper garment, 
surtout ; it consits of seven pieces. The Sinan lit sse calls 
this garment of seven pieces the “dress of the middle order", 
and according to its atyle, ‘¢he dress for going to the assembly, 
It is worn on the occdsion of ceremonies, prayers, festivals, 
and preaching, 3rd. Az ‘ho hoei ; this Sanscrit ward means 
an inner vesture, used in sleep and worn next the boyy The 
same work calls it the mefher garmen/, and states that it is 
composed of five pieoes, Its use is defined to be ‘a garment 
formed of several pieces worn in doors by those Who practise 
the law.’ Its Sancrit name is anfaravasaka—R. 


(11) His shadow.—This singular relique was also seen by 
Hiouan thsang, and as we cannot question its existence, must 
be accounted fot as the effect of some optical contrivance, 
dexterously used to deceive these superstitious pilgrims. The 
characteristic beauties here spoken of are the thirty-two 
Jakshana, of the visible and transfigured body of Ruddha, 
Hiouan thsang explains the occasions on which the Tathagate’ 
left his shadow in this place, and confirms the prediction that 
all the Shi ésun (Lokapyestha, illustrious of the age, Buddhas) 
of the “period of sages”, or the present cycle, would tmmi- 
tate in this respect the example of Sakya Munt—R. , roa 
eat? Seven to eight ‘oises Betwixt 7o and 80 English; 
ect, ~ 4 
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(13) The Lo han and the Py chi foe--We have already 
seen thet Lo Aan, or more exactly A ?o han, is the transcrip- 
tion of Arhan ; and that this Sanscrit term designates one of 
the superior ordeis in the scale of saints or purified intelli- 
gencces, The degree immediately below these isthe Py chi 
foe or Py chi kia Jo, the name of which is interpreted simple, 
or complete intelligence, and represents the Sanscrit term 
“Pratyeka Buddha, separate” or “distinct Buddha.” Without 
entering upon the almost infinite distinctions which Buddhists 
have established in the different degrees of perfection at which 
t is possible to arrive by contemplation and the exercise of 
virtue, °I shall here transcribe a passage from a sacred book 
which will explain thé rank of the Pratyeke Buddhas in the 

Buddhist hierarchy, 


“We call the “five fruits,” those fruits to which the “Siu tho 
wan,” the “Sse tho han” the “A na han,” the "A lo han,” and the 
“Py chi foe” bear witness ; implying that these five classes of 
men in passing through the world, do not tarry for the entire 
suppresgion of their moral imperfections before directing their 
souls towards the great purification, and culling the fruits of 
the (tree) dedi, or reason.” 

ast, “The ‘first fruit’ is that of the soul whose return lasts 
eightly thousand kalpas ; it is obtained by the “Siu tho wan,” 
i iar tare Their name imports that they come by flowing 
that is, that they have escaped from the general stream (of 
wordly beings) and have attained the stream of saints. They 
have cut the three knots (which bind the body to the three 
worlds) passed the three inferior conditions ¢that of asuras, of 
brutes, and of the damned) and after having been born seven 
times among gods and men, delivered from all pain, they 
enter upon uigvdna, or attain dodhi of the most exalted kind, 
above which there is nothing. 

2d. “The ‘second fruit’ is that of the soul whose return 
lasts sixty thousand kalpas.‘It is obtained by the ‘Sse tho han” 
(Sdkridagami.) Their name signifies a going and coming, 
because after they are born once among men and once among 
the gods, they obtain the niryana that makes perfect. They 
haye suppressed the six classes of errors attached to the actions 
of the senses and the desires which these originale ; and 
after being re-born once among the gods or among men, they 
are delivered from all pain, and pass sixty thousand kalpas in 

nirvana, to obtain eventually supreme bodhi. 

3d, “The ¢hird fruéz is that of ,he soul whose return lasts 
forty thousand kalpas. It appertains to the “A na han” 
(Anaganfih) ; personages whose names signify that they 
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‘some no more,’ that is, that they are not again born in they 
world of desires, They are emancipated from the five inferior 
bonds “and the necessity of re-birth, so that after forty thou- 
sand kalpas. they obtain supreme bodhi. 

ath. “The fourth frutt is that of the soul whose return 
lasts twenty thousand kalpas, It is the lot of the drhaus 
who having suppressed all the imperfections which are pro- 
duced in the three worlds, of desires, of anger, of 
hatred and of ignorance, after twenty thousand kalpas, obtain 
supreme dodhi. , 

sthe “The isth frui? is that of the soul whose returp lasts 
ten thousand kalpas. It belongs to the ,Py chi foe (Prafyeka 
Buddhas), who obtain after ten thousand kalpas, the supreme 
bodhi they have merited by the suppression “of the imperfec- 
ttons which arise from the desires of the three worlds, of rage, 
of hatred, and of ignorance,”"* 

Tt would thus appear that there is no expressed difference 
between the deserts of the Pratyeka Buddhas and the Arhans. 
Another passage in the same book places the Pratyeka 
Buddhas in an intermediate station betwixt the Syavakas and 
the Bodhisatiwas by reference to their progress in knowledge 
and the science which consists in contemplating the uninter- 
rupted succession of the twelve zédanas, or conditions of in- 
dividual existence; in recognising their continuous concatena- 
tion, and consequently the unreality of what is called birth and 
death, in destroying the errors of thought and vision, and 
ascending to the true condition of things, which is vacuity, 
More ample explanations regarding the Pratyeka Buddhas 
will be found hereafter.—R. 





aarti 


* Sacred Book of the Nirvana, Ni phan king, quoted in the 
San teung fa sou, Book KXIL. pr 3. vere. 


OHAPTHR XIV. 


Little Snowy Mountains—Kingdom of Lo i—Kingdom of Po na— 
River Sin theou. 


In the second moon of the winter, 1) Fa hian and the rest 
passed to the south of the ZzMtle Snowy Mountain(2), The 
snow gathers in these hills as well in summer as in winter. 
On their northern side the cold is excessive, and its severity 
is such that one is almost frozen. Only Hoei king, however, 
was unable to endure its rigour, and became unfit to proceed, 
A white foam issued from his mouth. He said to Fa hian— 
“It is impossible that I should survive! Proceed at once ; it 
must not be that we all perish here.” And thereupon he 
expired! Fa hian had comforted him with all manner of 
consolation ; he wept for him, and regretted bitterly that thetr 
common project had proved so contrary to destiny; but 
unable to help it, he gathered his remaining strength, and 
proceeding to the south of the chain,(3) arrived in the king- 
dom of Zo 7.(4). 

There are in this country three thousand ecclesiastics 
belonging both to the great and to the leas translation. They 
halted and sofourned there; and when this sojourn was ended, 
they proceeded to the south, and after a ten day's march reach~ 
ad the kingdom of Po aa, (5) 

In this kingdom also there are three thousand ecclesiag- 
ties, all attached to the fess translation. Thence going to the 
east three days’ journey, you pass again the river ‘Sin theou,’(6) 
on both‘sides of which is a smooth and level country. 


NOTES, 


(1) The second moon of winter lf this date is set down 
according to the Chinese calendar, the spring commecing 
with the "new moon nearest the day upon which the sun 

renters the 152 of quaries, the second mogn of winter 
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had begun two months before, that is to say, on the sth 
Decamber, omitting reductions. It is rather surprising that our 
pilgrims should undertake a journey actoss these snow-cover- 
ed ‘mountains at such a season ; nor is there any room for 
wonder at the accident that occurred to one of their 
number—-R, ; . 

(2) The Little Snowy Mountains.—These can be no other 
than the range which bears at present the name of the “Sulei- 
man-koh,” in Afgnanistan. The denomination of the ‘little 
mountdins of snow’ has no dowbt reference to that of the 
‘Himalaya,” following the meaning in the-Sanscrit tongue then 
employed in those countries, It frequenly occurs in the 
narrative of Hiouan thsang.—R. 

(3) "To the south of the chatti—Apparently in the district 
of Gandhara, where the mountains leave, as far as the Indus, 
a space free to the occupation of the petty states of Lo z, and 
Po na, and which Fa hian traversed in the space of thirteen 
days.—R, 

(4) The kingdom of Loti-—-A country otherwise wholly 
unknown Ta hian mentions no circumstance which would 
enable us to restore this geographical name—R, 

Professor Wilson suggests that this may refer to “Lohita” 
a name found in the Mahabharata as that of a country, as is 
also that of Zoke, the appellation of a people in the north 
of India, associated with the Kambojas and others in the 
same locality and subdued by Arjune, The principal 
tribes of the Afghans betwixt the Suleimani Hills and 
the Indus are known collectively as the Zohanis; and 
in them professor W. thinks we have Lohas of the Hindu 
geographers and the Zo 7 of the Chinese. Capt. A, 
Cunningham identifies Zo # with the modern Roh, or Roki, 
another name for Afghanistan.t Roh is stated in Persian 
authora to be the original seat of the Afghans and to have 
extended in Jength from Sewad and Bijore to the town of 
Sui In the dominions of Bukharast.t| The word signifies in 
their language mouns/ainous, Whatever may be the true restora~ 
tion of Zo é, there can be no doubt that this kingdom wag 
situated immediately south of the Sufed Koh.—J. W. In ‘ 
‘ 
wa 





* J.RLA,S. Vol. Vi p, 120 
+ Tbid s Vol. VIL ps 243, aabe 
$ Stewart, List. of Bengal, p. 197. 
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(8) The kingdom of Po na.—Equally unknown.—R, 

Gapt, A. Cunniugham has identified the 2ox na of our 
pilgrim with Banu, which is situated exactly three marches 
west ot the Indus, as Fa hian states.—J. W. L. 

(6) Lhe river Sin theou.—See Chap. VIL. n. 2, The cir- 
cumstance noted by Fa hian that the country on both banks 
of the river was level, shows that he speaks of the lower or 
the middle Indus. We have seen thal this river should be 
crossed by our travellers about Bukker. The sequel of their 
itinerary will immediately confirm this supposition. —R‘ 





CHAPTER XV. 
The kingdom of Pi chha. 


On crossing thé river you arrive at a kingdom named Pi 
chkad1) The doctrine of Foe is there honored and flourish- 
ing, both in the syste of the greaf and in that of the /ess 
translation. The inhabitants were greatly" touched to see 
among them travellers(2) from the land of Zhsin, and they 
thus addressed us: ' How became the people of the extremi~ 
ties of the earth acquainted with sanctified life and the prac- 
tice of reason? and how come they thus far in quest of the 
Law of Foe ®’ They gave us every thing necessary for our 
consfort, and treated us conformably with the prescriptions of 
the Law. . 

NOTES. 


«3 ) A kingdom named Pi chha-—We may read Pi thou ; 
but I believe we should substitute c/Aa, or even éhsa, for thou } 
and then we shall have a slightly aberrant transcription of the 
ttame which itis natural to look for in that neighbourhood, 
whether we imagine it employed In its Persian form in the 
dialects of the country (Paxyad), or in its Sansorit (Panchala), 
The position of the country admits of no doubt that this is the 
name that Fa hian picked up, and any discussion upon the 
point would be superfluous—R. * 
If Fa hian and his cohpanions had passed the Indus at 
Z Bukker, or Pukor, they could not have entered eH8 Panjab, a 
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country much farther to the north. It derives its name from 
the five great rivers, Behat or Jylum, Chenab, Ravi, Beyah, 
and Sutledge, which traverse it, and fall into the Indus more 
than fifty leagues above Bukker, Fa hian therefore entered 
Sinde and not the Panjab.—K1, 

The rectification of Fa hian’s route removes M. Klaproth’s 
difficulty, Moreover had Fa hian passed through the inhog- 
pitable desert as he must had he crossed the Indus at Bukker, 
he would scarely have failed to record the difficulties and 
privations of such a journey, nor would he have described the 
country as abounding in small streams and watercourses, 
(2) Travellers.—In the text men of the oad, This expres 
sion signifies travellers, and not priests of Tao, as in Chap. 


Wen, L—Kl. 





OHAPTER XVI, 
: Kingdom of Mo theou lo,—River of Pou na. 


Proceeding thence towards the south-east, they travelled at 
least eighty yeou yan.(1) They passed a great number of templ- 
es, in which there lived ecclesiastics amounting to many tens 
of thousands,(2) After passing all those places they. came to a 
kingdom; this kingdom is named Jo theo bo. (3) They 
followed also (the course of) the river Pon 2a, (4) On the 
right and on the left of this river there are twenty Seng kia 
lan, which may contain three thousand etclesiatics, The 
law of Foe begins again to be had in honor here. (5) 

As soon as you leave the sands (6) and the river to the 
west, wll the kings of the different kingdoms of Ingia ste 
firmly attached to the lawof Foe, and when they render 
homage to the ascetics they first take off their tlaras. (7) They 
and the princes of their families, and their officers, present. 
these with food with their own hands, When they shave 80% 
presented them with food, they spsead a carpet on a 

1 
wd 


fy 


and sit inv thet presence on q bench, In the. prosende:s0Fi 
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clergy they would not dare to recline upon a couch, This 
custom, which these kings observe in token of respect, began 
at the time of Foe’s sojourn in the world, and has heen con 
tinued ever since to the preseut time. (8) 

The country to the south of this ts called the Kingdom of 
the Middle. Inthe Kingdom of the Middle the cold and the 
heat are temperate and moderate ¢ach other: there is neither 
frost nar snow. The people Jeve in adundance and int happi~ 
ness, They know nélther registers of the population, (9) nor 
magistrates, nor IAws, Those who cultivate the lands of the 
king alone gather the produce. When any wish to depart, 
they depart; when they wish to stay, they stay. To govern them 
the kings require not the apparatus of (painful) punishments. 
If any one be guilty of a crime, he is simply mulcted in mo» 
ney, and in this they are guided by the lightness or the gravity 
of his offence. Even when by relapse a malefactor commits 
acrime, they restrict themselves to cutting off his right hand 
without doing him any further harm, The ministers of the 
king and those who assist to the right and to the left, all recei- 
ve emoluments and pensions. The inhabitants of that country 
kill no living being ; they drink no wine, and eat neither gar- 
lic nor onions.(10) We must expect only the Chen chhalo, (11) 
the name Chen chi lo signifies hateful, Those have dwell- 
ings separate from other men, When they enter a town ora 
market they strike upon q piece of wood to make themselves 
known; at this signal all the inhabitants avoid them, and 
gecute themselves against contact. In this country they keep 
neither swine nor cocks. They sell no living animals; there 
ate in the markets neither shambles nor wine shops. For 
money “they use shells, (12) The Chen chha io alone go to the 
chase, and sell meat. 

After the Pan ni hovan (13) of Foe, the kings, the grandees 
and the peads of families erected chapels forthe clesgy; they 
furnished them _ with provisions, and made them grants of 
Jands and houses, and gardens and orchards, “wtf Augbanda 
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men and cattle to cultivate them, The deeds of these donations 
are engraved upon iron,(14) and no subsequent princes aré at 
liberty to interfere with them in the slightest degree, This 
custom has been perpetuated to the present day without inter- 
ruption, The ecclesiastics who reside in this country have 
houses to dwell in, beds and mattrasses to sleep upon, where- 
withal to eat and drink, clothes, and in short every thing that 
they require, so that they lack nothing. Jt Is the samé every 
where. The priests are constanfly engaged ip good works and 
in acts of virtue, They apply also to the study of the Sacred 
Books, and to contemplation. When forelgn ecclesiastics 
arrive the elders meet and conduct them, carrying by turns 
their clothes and their pots. (15) They bring them water to 
wash their feet, oil to anoint them, and’an extraordinary colla- 
tion. (16) After they have rested awhile, they are asked the 
number and the order of the sacrifices they have to perform ; 
and on arriving at.the dwelling, they are left to repose, after 
being provided with every thing neccessary for them accord. 
ing to the law, 

The places whete the pilgrims halted ara the tower of She 
& foe, (x7) the towers of Mou tian (18) and 4 nan, and the 
towers of the A #7 sian, (19) of the Precepts, (20) and of the 
Sacred Books, (21) After they had enjoyed repose for one 
month, all the people who hoped for happiness, exhort» 
ed them to betake again to their plous duties, They ‘pré- 
pared an extraordinary collation,(22) when all the dlargy 
held a great assembly and discoursed upon the Law. This 
conference ended, they proceeded to the tower of She i 
foe to make an oblation of all sorts of perfumes, and thei 
kept the lamps burning the entire night. She / foe, Vata 
brahman who came to Foe in order to embrace ascetic: fait 
The same may be sald of the great Afou Jian and ths’ 
Kia che.® The Pi hhéeou ni(23) pay their devotions eh ee 
at the tower, of 4 nant, because it was 4 yan who:pra re 
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Hohoraste of the Age{24)that he would giant to women the 
liberty of embracing ascetic life(25) There is alao a (pres- 
cribed) order in which the Sta mi(26) fulfil their religious 
duties. Those who have a master of the 4 Ji éhan, pay their 
homage to the 4 fithan; those who have a master of the 
Precepts, honor the Precepts. Every year there is a service of 
this kind, and all of these have their day, The devotees of the 
Ma hotvan(27) pay their homage to Phan jo pho lo mi(28) to 
Wen cht sse Hif29) to Konan shi in,(30) ke. 

The pilgrims received the prasents which it is customary 
to make at the end of the yeai.(31) The elders, the officials, 
the brahmang and others presented them wlth dresses of 
different kinds, and all things essential to Samaneane, and 
which are offered in alms to the clergy. The pilgrims them- 
selves in like manner presented alms. The riles and the 
ceremonies which that holy band(32z) perform have thus con- 
tinued without interruption since the Vihouany of Foe.(33) 

After passing the river Sin ¢heon in going towards Southern 
India, there are foity or fifty thousand 7/(34) to the Sea of the 
South, There are every where plains, where one sees nejther 
great mountains nor great rivers, but merely streamlets and 


water-courses, 
e NOTES. 


(1) Four score yeou yans.——From the point where our 
pilgrims passed the Indus to Mathura are eight degrees of a 
great circle ; which gives ten yojanas to a degree.—R, 

(2) Several tens of thousands.—As Fa hian enters upon no 
details regarding these monks, ‘and does not appear to have 
visited their monasteries, we may infer that they did not be- 
long to,the Samanean religion, but were very probably attach. 
ed to the brahmanical worship. ‘Without some such supposi- 
tion, it is not easy to explain how these pilgrims who traversed 
India purposely to visit temples where they could become 
acquainted with the minutia of their faith, and who in other 

arts of thelr journey, describe almost topographically such 
bjécts 44 merited their pious regard, should have mit with 
hee in-all this space of one hundred and tyrenty leagues, 

is inference will be confirmed in note 5—R. @ * 
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(3) . Mo theou Jo,—and in the nairative of Tiouan *theang 
Mazo thou lo, is the most exact Chinese transcription that can be 
made of the word Mashura ~R. 

It ig stil] a town in the province of Agra, on the right bank 
of the Jumna. It is celebrated among the Hindus as the 
birth-place and earliest sojourn of Krishna, on which account 
it is @ place of frequent pilgrimage amongst them,—K1, + 

(4) The river Pou na—This name is greatly changed, 

‘but the position precludes mistaking the fumna, or Vamuna, 
onthe tight bank of which is situated the town of Jfa- 
thura.—R. ’ ; 

It may be the transcription of tha last ,two syllables of 

Jabuna, a provincial name of the Jumna.—J. W. L. 

(5) Begins again to be held in honour-—The Chinese text 
is susceptible of several interpretations ; the most natural 
appears to be, ‘the law of Foe revives ;’ but this revival may be 
understood in two senses, ag referring either to time or to 
space, We may suppose that after having been persecuted or 
neglected, the religion of Buddha began, at the time of Fa 
hian’s visit, to find a greater number of adherents ; or that 
after having traversed countries where Buddhism prevailed, 
then other countries, where brahmanism predominated, 
the traveller found the former religion once more flourish- 
ing in the country of Mathura, at which he had artived, 
The latter explanation appears to me the more probable; for 
Fa hian expressly tells us that the observance of the cere- 
monies of Buddhism, and the privileges of its adherents had 
continued without interiuption since the nirvana of Sakya 
Muni. We have just remarked (note 2) that the tract of 
country passed over by our pilgrim since leaving the Indus 
was most probably inhabited by Hindus of the brahmanical 
sect, since he, whose quest was for objects associated with his 
own faith, had not found matter fora single observation, but 
passed over with so few words the space of eighty yojanas—R, 

(6} Zhe sands—The great salt desert east of the Indtts, 
and which must be crossed on proceeding direct from that 
river to central India.—R. 

(7) Their tiaras ;—in the text, celestial or divine capy: that 
is, the ornament for a king’s head, a tiara, diadem, or crown, 

(8) To the present time—This passage is very remarkablé} 
it shows us that in the fifth century Buddhism,‘had lost nothin; 
of its superiority over brahmanism and that it had énjoydd ' 
this supgriority since the time of Sakya Muni, 4, e.dlie ioth é 
century before Christ, according to Chinese chtonology; 


Subsequent trewellers, though animated with the. sate apititas’. 
Fa hian,contess on the other hand that the saint 
PR oS 
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gion Began to show, in sundry places, symtoms of decline, 
Temples had fallen to 1uin, celebrated reliques had disappear- 
ed, the numbe: of ecclesiastics had diminished in several 
monasteries, and those who yet remained were mingled with 
the heretics, or brahmans, The history of Indian Buddhism 
receives immense illustration from the comparison of these 
passages, which establish most important points in the chrono- 
logy of these religions —-R. , 

(9) Registers of population——These registers are used 
in Chjna to fix the poll-tax; hence our author reckons 
it ambng the advantages enjoyed by the Hindus that they had 
no census amongst them. 

{10) Garlick or onions.—Wine, garlick, and onions, are, of 
the number of things from which Buddhists are according to 
the fifth precept, to abstain. The five precepts are—~ 

Ist, Not to kill any living being, 

and. Not to steal. 

3rd, Not to commit adultery, 

4th, Not to lie. 

5th, Not to drink wine, 

These five precepts answer to the five corresponding virtues; 
~—humanity, prudence, justice, sincerity and urbanity.* 

Three others are added to these, making’ eight, 

6th, Not to sit on a large bed, or a large or lofty seat, 

7th, Not to wear flawers or ribbons on your dress, 

8th, Not to become fond of songs, dances, comedies,t 

The two following are likewise enumerated, completing 
the number of ten. 

gth. Not to wear on the arms ornaments of gold or of silver, 

1oth, Not to eat after noon. 

Such are the precepts which the aspirant to the tank of 
Samanean should observe. They are called ‘the ten precepts 
of the ascetics."|. ‘There ig another enumeration which exlends 
the number to two hundred and fifty, called sufictent, becayse 
t ey, sufhee for the full and perfect exerciae of religious life, 
They are distributed in the following manner j— 

Ist. Rules against Phevoi (corruption, extreme wicked« 
néss). ¢ Four articles. 
oe Se Se 
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ad, Rules against Seng hia Aho shi sha ; this Sanscrit word 
signifies ‘rzin of the Sanga’ ; because whoever infringes these 
precepts is a8 one who had been assassinated ; his body ever 
lives, but he is rievertheless Jost. Thirteen articles, 

3d. Indeterminate tules; two articles, 

The infraction of these articles is estimated either accord- 
ing to Pho lot, or Seng hia pho shi sha, ot Phoy thi ; (see 
below), and hence they are said to be indeterminate. 

4th, Rules relative to Vi sa khi and Pho y fhe; thirty 
articles.» The Sanscrit word WZ sa khi, signifies to abaudon : 
the term is applied to the love of riches -and to negligence, 
which led lo unwillingness to join the body of the Sangas, 
That of Phoy éhi signifies fo fall, intimating that if one does 
not adandon (the love of riches, &c.,.) he /ad/s into hell. 

sth, Rules relative to P/o y ¢hi, ninety articles. 

6th. Rules relative to Pho lo shi thi she ni, four articles. 
This word signifies to ‘repent in presence of some one” Accord« 
ing to the Seng kh din, whatever faults have been committed 
should be acknowledged in open assembly, Hence this deno- 
mination, 

7th, Rules prescribed for the studies of mendicants, A 
hundred articles, 

8th. Rules for stifling controversies; seven articles, These 
two hundred and fifty rules are enjoined for observance by 
monks and mendicants.* 

(11) The Chen chha lo, —There is no difficulty in recognising 
in this transcription the Sanscrit word Chandala, the second 
syllable of which is altered by the substitution of a palatial for 
a dental, as we have had occasion to observe before in the 
xeprenentation of Sangcrit words by Chinese characters, The 
Buddhists seem to have partaken the contempt with which the 
brahmans regarded the Chandalas, ‘the lowest of mortals,’ as 
Menu characterises them.f Wilson explains this word to mean 
hateful, as in the Foe koue ki. The Chinese pretend that it 
signifies a duécher, also sevum signum, because individuals 
who exercise the vocation of butcher and perform other wick- 
ed acts are compelled when they go abroad to ring a ball or 
hold up a piece of bamboo, that they may be readily xecog* 
nised. There are five classes of persons from whom egcle- 
siastics ought to be careful to avoid seeking alms < Ist, Singets, 
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and.cohedians, who think of nought but jesting and merrt 
ment, and who disturb contemplation. 2d. Womerr of bad 
character, whose conduct is impure and whose repute- 
tion is bad, who are abandoned to libeitinage, and who 
shut the good way, 3d, Dealers in wine ; for wine leads 
to all vice, excesses, and crimes. 4th, Kings, because their 
palaces are full of courtiers and attendants who interdict . 
access, and whom it 1s necessary to avoid offending 5th. 
Finally Chen tho lo, or Ohen chha to, (Chandalas) that is 
butchers who delight in killing and tormenting living ,beings, 
and who in destroying sensibility, destroy viitue and good 
inclinations. —=-R. 

Tt is known that the Chandalas pass for the mixed descen= 
dants of Sudras with females of the brahman caste, ~K}.* 

The following account of the origin of the Chandalas, is 
from a Burmese work, the Dihammathaf, a Buddhist edition 
of the Laws of Menu, recently published at Maulmain, "In 
tormer times, before the god (Gaudama) appeared, a most 
wicked young brahman killed his wife ; and at the time of the 
murder his fellow brahmans consulted together and agreed 
on, that this young brahman had committed a crime which no 
one else had committed, and what they should do with him ; 
so having shaved his head, they turned-him out of society, and 
caused him to be called Zsandala, and from that the Zsandala 
class became a distinct one for the most wicked incorrigible 
brahmans,”"} 

In the same work we find the following statement of the 
“nine kinds of brahmans, Ist. Those who live on alms in 
the jungle, who do not take wives, or accumulate property, 
éalled “bralmactsa-ree”; 2d. Those who take wives, but 
live on almg, called “brahmanah” ; 3d. The class from which 
kings are taken, called “khat-te-yn;” 4th. Those who support 
themselves by trade, and do not take alms, called “da ya": 5th, 
Those who support their families by agriculture and who do 
not receive alms, “besha” ; 6th. Those of pure descent, “yek- 
khi-ta” ; 7th. Those who are of loose habits, be-ra-dwa-na ; 
8th ' Those who have broken the rules of their caste, degrad- 
ed men, who have been turned out of the society of brahmans, 
called@san-da-la ; gth. Those who have left their families and 
subjected thamselves to privations, “ta-pa-thee.” Under thesa 
nine classes, many are included ; the Burman, the Kula, the 
Talien brahman, the Kalay and the Bindu brahmin,” &c,¢ 
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Jt ig curious to observe how generally the brahnfang are 
spoken of by the Chinese and other foreigners as a nation or 
tribe and not as the priestly order. 4 drahman Buddhist, how- 
ever incongtuous the termg now appear, is an expression that 
occurs oftene: than oncd, and sounds not less strange than 
the Zsandala brakman tn the foregoing passage.—J, W. L. 

(12) Shells~—-M, Remusat had translated this passage, 
‘Shells and teeth’ aml he adds a note, “1 translate it according 
to the correction of the Piawi fan. The text of the Foe 
koue &j is evidently erroneous. ‘Phe shells here spoken of 
are the cyprea monefe (cowrles) which are used ag current 
money in India.’’ Nevertheless there 18 not any difference 
belween the text of the Pian i sien, and that of the Woe howe hi 
they both import, ‘to carry on commerce ; to make use of 
shells.’ The term “Pei chhi”, is employed to designate those 
shells employed as money, which are described in the great 
Japanese Encyclopedia as “shells with denticulations resem 
bling the teeth of fishes,”-—KI. 

(13) Zhe pan ni houan of Foe—This expression has been 
explained already, Chap, XII. note 3, We gather from the 
the traditions here preserved by Fa hian, that Buddhism had 
not suffered in Cential India from the rivalry of biahmanism, 
for fourteen centurias. after its institution. —R. 

(14) Zngraved upon iron——Deeds conveying grants of 
land (grantha) to Buddhist temples, aie the most ordinary 
subject of inscriptions found in India. Such in particular me 
those translated by Mr. Wilking;* that which M. Burnouf has 

ublished, and many ,of those in the collection of Col, 
Mackenzie. Those grants are engraved upon copper or séme 
other metal-—R, 

(15) Their dresses and their pots—That %s their entire 
baggage. f-—R. : 

(16) An extraordinary collation. —Litotally “an ungesgong~ 
ble broth.” What the Buddhists call “time” in reference to 
meals, is thus explained : “the time of the Gads” Is the early 
morning, the hour chosen by the Gods to take their repast. 
“The titte*of the law” is noon, the hour selected by the 
Buddhas, past, present, and to come for their refection, “THE 
time of btrues” is evening, when animals feed. “The tinte ef 
the genii” is. night, during which good and evil’ spirity’ 
eat.} Thus all meals taken after mid-day are “unseagsohable” 
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for ecclésifastics, and all who observe the precepts rigorously 
abstain trom such. !hose however who are sick observe no 
distinction, but eat when they please.* Breakfnst is ealled 
among ecclesiastics “Chai,” (abstinence,) and supper, “Fei chi,’ 
(ungeasonableness.) Buddha has recommended all his 
disciples to observe the “kia lo,” that is, the “veritable” (time), 
and toravoid the “San mo ye,” or “false’ “(Fei chi.) The present 
unseasonable collation seems to have been given to onr travel~ 
lers on account of the fatigues they had undergone ; but the 
same expression occurs again further on, in a passage “which 
seems more difficult of explanation, —R. 

(17) She 1 foes whom they likewise name She /i fsen 5 in 
the former the last syllable is the Chinese transcription of 
the Indian termination of the original name, ‘“Sariputra” which 
signifies the ‘son of the Indian crane,’ so called because 
the eyes of his mother resembled those of that bird} He 
was one of principal disciples of Sakya Muni, and the one 
who excelled in Prajna, or divine knowledge, in which he was 
instructed by Avalokiteswara,—R, 

(18) Jhow Hant.—Another disciple of Sakya, reckoned 
amongst the most considerable. fe is distinguished by the 
epithet great, His title is Zsan che, equivalent to Arye,—R. 

(19) 4 fi than, or more correctly, A ‘pi tha mo (Abhidar- 
Ma), isthe name given 1o the last of the three classes in 
which the sacred books are arranged, which contain the 
discourses, or conversation, ‘These three classes are call- 
ed the ‘three comprehensives;’ in Chinese, San isang; in Mon- 

‘olian, Gourban aimak sabat andin Tibetan, sDesnod gsoum. 

he words employed in these several languages, signify a vase, 
or receptacle, and are equivalent to the Sanscrit Pasake or 
Kilu she (kocha)$, This name is given them because they 
contain, include, embrace, the various religious works men- 
tloned in the three following*classes : 

‘rat. Sieou tho lo (Suira). These are the principles or 
aphorisms which constitute the basis of the doctrine, the au- 
thentic and invariable texts (in Chinese ing); in Tibetan this 
sefiaéof immobillty is rendered Agyour, These texts inclnde, 


abéye, thedoctrine of the Buddhas; delow, the duties, or 


ingailios 8 all living beings. 
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2d. Pinai ye (Vinaya). This word signifies, ‘brecepts, 
rules,” laws, or ordonnances, or literally good government, 
such as should overrule the bad qualities of living beings, as 
worldly laws serve to restrain faults, whether more or less 
serious, The Tibetan word Jah, expresses this meaning, 
and united to the Tibetan title of the sacred books, forms the 
compound bXak hG@your, which is the title of the most 
celebrated collection commonly called Gandjour, The 
Precepts are called in the same collection hDu/ ba, books of 
conversion, of changing evil to good; in Mandchou Weniboure 
no moun, and in Mongolian, Dasai. , mi 

[M. Csoma De Koros explains bXah hG@yur to mean 
translation of commandment, because these’ woiks were transla~ 
ted from the Indian originals into Tibetan. See page 3.J— 

a OW, My 

J 3d. A fi tha mo (Abhidarma), This word signifies dis- 
course, conversation; these are, according to a Buddhist work 
(the Zz dia Jun), treatises in which, by means of questions and 
answers, adeliberate choice may be made regarding the 
different procedures indicated by the law. The Abhidhar- 
mas are called in Tibetan Tsios mdon pa, or the manifesteg 
Zaw; in mandchou, lelou nomoun. 

The works of three three classes are divided into two species, 
as they happen to appertain to the greaé or the /ess translation, 
Among the Su/ras of the great translation ara quoted the Hoa 
yan, and other sacred texts which treat only of odsi or 
Intelligence conceived in the world of the Jaw, teaching and 

, expounding the good actions of the Bodhisattwas of the Maka 
yana, and making manifest the fruits of moral conduct. The 
Vinayas belonging to the same /ranslation are alike the Fax 
kang, (Bramajala, the thread of Brahma), books in which the 
laws are recorded as observed by the Bhodhisattwas ot thy 
great translation, Lastly, amongst the Absidharmas of thy - 
same class are cited the Ahtsin lun (Discourse fo give birth wo 
Jaith) ‘and other controversial wotks upon the conduct of 
Badhisattwas of the Maha yana. : a 

*Atnong the’ sutens of the Jest ¢vanslation are cited thé 

: Agama, and other sacred works, in whtich the nature of the’ 
veritable void spirit) and repose or annihilation (extd uy 
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treated of to explain tht practice of the “Sravakedg” 

“Pratyekas,” and its fruits, “Agama” is a Sanserit word “§ 
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\ 
Hgontainy" in Chinese “tsang’) are cited as belonging to the 
class, of Abhidarmas of the “less translation”; they enlarge 
upon the conduct and merits of the Sravakas, Pratyekas, and 
Buddhas, 

Another work, after defining the word “Tsang” (that which 
contains or includesa law and an immense significance), 
distinguishes five of these. rst. The “Sou ta lan,” (Sutram) or 
"Steou to fo,” immutable doctrine to which all at once con- 
form in the ten worlds, and of which nota little changes in 
the three times, 2d. The “Pin nai ye’ (Vinaya) orrules. 
3d, The “A pi tha mo” (Abhidarma), ‘or discourses, 4th, 
“Pan jo pho lo mito” (Prajna paramita, the arrival on the 
other shore by knowledge.) Men far separated from knowledge 
and detained within the circle <i life and death, are 
designated as being on “ this shore"; the Bodhisattwas who 
practise the “prajna,” and attain nirvana, are on the “other 
shore.” According to the sacred books that being endowed 
with sensibility who applies himself to the true and solid 
science of the Meha_yana, emancipates himself from the con- 
dition of se 3 and the subtilties by which he attains this object 
gonstitute the Prajna paramita, sth. Tho lo ni (Dharant) that 
ig to say, “what one takes, invocalion mysterious formula.” 
It means also that which, when a man cannot understand 
or observe the sutras, serves for his regulation and dimini~ 
shes the weight of committed sin, procures deliverance 
sooner or later, and conducts to nirvana equally the ignorant 
and the enlightened man, 


In general the Prajna paramitas and the Dharanis are not 
reckoned among the sacred books known by the title Sax 
isang, or the *Three Collections, This expression frequently 
occtirs, and ig found in the title of the work from which the 
principal part of these expjanations is derived, namely, the 
San isang fa sou, literally the numbers of the law of the three 
Peceplacies; because the substance of the sacred books is there 
Alstributed according to the subdivisions ascribed 'to each 
psychological notion. This title might be in Sanscrit Zri pifaka 
dharma sankhya, Many other and more particular clasalfica- 
tions of these religions works wil! be found in the notes refe 
tring to those passages in which our Buddhist travellers speak 
of such as they had collected in their travels, 

The custom of erecting towers for preserving the original 
‘of sacred book, as well as for depositing a relique, or perpe- 
tuating thg remembrance of some prodigy, is establisped by 
the -paseage which gives rise to this note, There were at 
“Mathura the tower of the Addzdarmas, that of the Mjnayas, and 
anak of the Su/ras—~—R. . 
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(20) Lhe Precep/s—That is the Vnayas, There are three 
kinds of precepts. ist. The Pini (Vinaya) ; this word signifies 
bonum regimen, Itis applied to that which is capable of 
regulating the desires, anger, ignorance, and other imperfec~ 
tions. It expresses the ideas of moderation and submission ; 
because by the help of these precepts we may temper and 
restrain the /hree acis ; that is, those of the body, the mouth, 
and the will ; and govern and subjugate all evil propensities, 
and. SAi Jo (Shila), that which stays or restraina (evil}, and 
renderg capable (of good) ; or simply “prohibition,” that which 
suppresses the vicious acts of the bodg, the mouth, and the 
will. 3d, Pho Zo chi mou sha (Para adht muksha) or deliverance, 
because these precepts remove the bonds of wicked inclination 
and render man master of himself—R. 

(21) The Sacred Books The word ding in Chinese signi- 
fies that which is znzariad/e; it conveys the idea of constent 
doctrine, ‘revealed text.’ Every sects introduced into China 
has borrowed this term from the school of the literati, who 
apply it only to the works compiled by confucius, The Bud- 
dhists apply it particularly to the “Sutras,” because according 
to the explanation given in one of these books, they ‘cons- 
titute law and are, invariable.’ They are conformed to in the 
“ten worlda” and are unchanged by the “three times,” The 
ten worlds are those of the Buddhas, the Bodhisatlwas, the 
Pratyeka Buddhas, the Sravakas, the gods, men, asuras, demous 
of hunger (prefah), and brutes; and the infernal regions, 
The thiee times are the past, the present, and the future—R,. 

(22) An extraordinary collationmWe have seen the ex« 
planation of this expression, which here seems somewhat out 
of place. It is not easy to understand why our travellers, 
Invited by devout persons to resume their religious exercises, 
should prepare themselves for a theological conference by an 
infraction of the enjoined observances of their profession, 
such as taking meals at other than conventual hours, The 
passage appears to require correction ; but it is the game in 
each of the copies that 1 have access to.~-R, 

(23) The Pi khicou nipm-the feminine of Pi khiton 
Bhshshuni. After Sakya had accomplished the law, his aunt 
Maha po she pho ti (Mahaprajapati) Ta ai tao (the friend of . 
religion), sought permission to embrace religious life -and,, 
study the doctrine. Sakya was unwilling to consent to thig, 
when Ananda pressed him to permit it. Buddha replied, 
“Be cargful ; do not permit females to enter upon my.law and. 
become Samaneans ; when there are more daughters than, | 
sons in any family, you know that that family falls anal be 
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portunity, when Buddha expounded to him what have been 
called the eight respectful procedures. “It they can observe 
these,” added he, “I consent that they should become ascetics,” 
The following are the erghi respectful procedures \mposed 
upon women by Buddha : 

ist, A female ascetic, though a hundred years of age, owes 
respect toa monk, though he bain the very first year of his 
profession. 

2d. A female ascetic should manifest resfect towards 
mendicants, and never insult or calumniate them, : 

gd, Ifa monk happen to commit a sin, the female ascetic 
should not commend him ; but if a female ascetic sin, and 
hear the praises of a monk, she should turn, in self-examina- 
tion, to herself, 

4th, She should receive the precepts from a Sanga, or 
from some mendicant of exemplary virtue, to whom she 
should apply for that purpose. 

sth. Ifshe have sinned and feel herself unworthy to con 
tinue in the society of mendicants, she should humble herself, 
confess her fault, and put away pttde and negligence, 

6th. She should receive during half a month the instruc~ 
tions of the Sanga, and should apply twice ench month to a 
mendicant of distinguished virtue for such instruction as shall 
promote her progress in the docuine, 

gth, She should, during the three summer months, 
abstain from repose and attach herself might and day to 
mendicants ; inquiring of them concerning the meaning of 
the law, and increasing her knowledge with a view to its 
practi¢al application, 

8th. After the three summer months have elapsed, from 
the rsthday of the 4th moon tothe rsth of the 7th, she 
should folloy mendicants to improve herself by the example 
of others, and if she commit any sin, she should repent 
and confess before all.* 

Tho eight crimes by which female ascetics prove that they 
have abandoned the precepts, and should therefore themselves 
pe abandoned by the world, as out of the pale of the law of 
Buddha are these : Ist. Taking away the life of anv living 
being, as all such beings cling to their body and existence} 
causing them pain and Lorturing them, instead of showing 
compassion for them. 2d. Stealing that which belongs to 
another ; abandoning one'ssself to avarice ; taking instead of 
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giving, 3d. Committing impurities. The female ascertic 
who knows not how to defend herself by the rites and protect 
herself by the precepts, conceives desire, and soils the purity 
‘which should preside over her conduct, 4th, Lying, conceal- 
ing the truth, and deceiving others by crafty words, 5th, 
Permitting, “contact”; this is said ofa female ascetic who 
allows herself to touch the person of a man, which originates 
impure desires. 6th. The “eight”; committing any of the 
eight foHowing acts: taking a man by the hands from any 
improper desire, touching his clothes, going with him to any 
retired place, sitting and conversing with him there, walking 
there with him, leaning against each other, and making crimi- 
nal assignations, 7th. ‘“Coveling or concealing’; that is, 
when in the assembly where the precepts are expounded and 
the law obseived, the female ascetic “conceals” the sins of 
others, and is unwilling to disclose her own, 8th. Fodlowing 
or resting «por ; that is, not performing service in common 
at the great assembly of the Sangas, and following some 
piivate society, 

(24) The Honorable of the Age—This is one of the ten 
surnames given to human Buddhas, and of course to Sakya 
Muni among the rest. A Buddha, by the sublime science 
(Prajna) and the other perfections he has attained to, extin- 
guises desire, anger, ignorance, and every other imperfection, 
athe sorrows of life, as well as those of death, and obtains 
an intelligence transcending that of all others. Gods and 
men, all the saints, as well in the world as beyond it, recognise 
and honor him as the Veverable, This is the meaning of the 
Sanacrit surname Lokaj/yes/ha; the Tibelan translatign of which 
is nDyig rien gyi _giso bo.t—R. 

(25) According to the Japanese chronology, entitled, Wa 
kan kzwo to fen nen galf oun-no /sdu, preserved in the Bib- 
liotheque du Roi, She 2 foe and Jou lat, embraced monastic 
life in 995 BC. Accarding tothe same work, 4 naz, or 
Ananda, was instructed by Sakya Muni, became a monk in 
975 B. C. and in 970 entreated his master to grant to women 
the privilege of becoming ascetics —-K1. ‘ A 

(26) The Sha mi.-~This is the name given to the disciples 
or aspirants of the religious profession. It is rendered.by 
two words, which signify to seorhe or compassionale ; to com~ 
passionaze the sufferings of all living beings and to afford them te 
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asgistance.* ‘The more regular form of the word Is “shd li ma Il 
Jo kia,’’ but it is more usually employed in the abridged from 
Sha mi. The Sha mi must observe the ten precepts,f and 
when they have received the ‘sufficient precepts, that is the 
two hundred and fifty, they are reputed “Bhikshus,” Different 
names are given to the Sha mis according to age. From 
seven to twelve or thirleen, they are called “ hunters of 
ravens’’; from fourteon to nineteen, “peculiar disciples of the 
law's, from twenty and upwards they obtaina name er Uutle.f 
They must then suppress all evil inclinations, and practise 
every virtue, whgn they merit the title of Ste mi, that is Sha 
mi, as stricly defined. The word Shadi, which means disciple 
in Jeand chau, is apparently derived from the Chinese Sia mi. 
Females bear the name of Sha mi ni, or more exactly Sha 
ma likia, which expresses their efforts to advance in’ the 
doctrines of Buddha. The author of the translation of the 
rules of the Sha mi, has made a singular mistake in taking the 
latter word as the equivalont of the Sha men (Sramana) even 
In the title page of his work (Casechism of the Shamans.)—R. 

(27) Ma ho yan ;—the transcription of the Sanscrit word, 
Mahayana, the great translation The clergy of the great 
translation are termed Afahayana diva; ‘those of the dss, 
Moksha deva (delivered gods.)-—R. 

(28) Phan jo pho lo mi can imperfect transcription of 
the Sanscrit grajna paramita, the acl of attaining fhe other 
shore by science, Paramifa is one of the ten means of final 
deliverance, The several religious books in which this divine 
science is inculcated ate called Prajna paramila, These 
are ascribetl to Manjusri Avalokifeswara (seé next note,)—R, 


(29) Wen chee sse li~in Sanscrit Manjusri. The Chinese 
pretend that there are three modes of writing and interpreting 
this name ; tst, Wen chu sse li, ‘marvellous virtue ;’ the being 
whom they so designate being endowed with admirable, 
subtle, infinitely varied, and innumerable merits. 2d. Man 
chy she li, ‘admirable head or chief,’ because by his wondrous, 
subtlg, and infinite merits he is above all the Bodhisattwaa, 
3d. Alan chu she li, ‘admirable benediction,’ (a formula of 
praise, adoration, or a happy omen) because by reason of 
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those same merits his name is the happiest of Pe A Bat 
there is eason to suppose that in transcribing the different 
Chinese characters the same Sanscrit word, they have, as. Is 
often the case, sought for meanings and allusions, and fortuit- 
ous coincidence and plays of words which the true etymology 
does not sanction. Manjusri signifies in Sanscrit the happy 
Sri, and Sri is the expression used in blessing gods and saints. 
The same personage is also called ALanja ghosha, ‘the happy 
sound,’ ‘the happy voice” The Tibetans name him hDjan 
dVyang.. He is the mythological god of wisdom. 

He formerly animated the great golden tortoise before the 
beginning of the universe, whose foundatidns rest upon that 
toitoise ; and he will at some future period again appear in 
the world as its governor.{ He is the great Demiourgos, the 
Viswakarma, the architect who, by the ordérs of the supreme 
Buddha, erected the different mansions, as well celestial as 
infernal, which constitute a zziverse.§ 

This would be quite sufficient to explain the theological 
part assigned to Manjusri, were my present object to give a 
sketch of the Buddhist pantheon; but the extracts from 
Chinese books which are necessary to explain and elucidate 
this discussion will show how entirely philosophical ideas are 
denaturalized in mythology and lost sight of by legendary 
authors, 

“Baddha, (Sakya Muni) traversed one day the mountains 
Kai che khin, in the county Lo vue Ahi, (Rajagriha) with an 
immense multitude of mendicants, consisting of 1250 dhthshu 
and 32,000 Bodhisattwas. The Honourable of the Age was 
encompassed by an_ infinite assemblage of his adherents, 
reckoning by hundreds and by thousands, In the assembly 
was than seated a son of the Gods (Devaputra) named Zs shun 
lin in (Inguiele obsequens preceptorum voci vel vox guicte 
prevceplis obséguens) who vising from, his seat, and performing 
a long genuflexion and joining together his hands, addressed 
the Flonourable of the Age and said: “Where is the present 
habitation of Manjusri?” The whole assembly, all those 
who compose the four classes, that is the male mendicants 
and the female, the Upasika and the Upayi, as also the gods, 
the nagas, the good and evil genii, Brahma, Indra, and the 
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pet, Tae of the gods, longed ardenily to hear the‘wondrous 
communication of the veritable master and to recieve his ex- 
positions of the Sacred Books, Buddha replied, that towards 
the east, at the distance of ten thousand Buddhic worlda from 
this, tht is to say, tea thousand times the space of the world 
to which extended the happy influences of the preaching of a 
Buddha, there wags a world named Pao shi, (precious family— 
perhaps Jeafneya) where a Buddha named Pao ing jou lai 
(pretiosi serminus Tathagata) a pure and highly exalted intelli- 
gence, even then preached the doctrine, and that ,.Manjusri 
was there listening to the instructions of the great master of all 
Bodhisattwas, who taught them to estimate there imperfec- 
tions.” The son of the gods once more addressed Buddha: 
«"T would, oh mighty saint | that by an act of your power and 
goodness you would cause Manjusri to appear here, that he 
may instruct us in the means by which he expounds the doc- 
trine of the sacred books, and enlightens with so lovely a 
light whatever difficulty is met with in them as to excel all the 
Sravakas and the Pratyeka Buddhas. When Manjusri preach- 
es the great law every demon js subjugated, every error that 
may deceive man is dissipated, and there is not a heretic but 
returns to his duty, Already, Oh Tathagata! all exalt 
supreme truth ; if your instructions: be fortified by his holy 
teaching, the duration to the true law will be extended, 
Never has the Tathagata been assisted by an auxiliary 80 ver= 
sed in the Prajna, 80 endowed with high faculties, so able to 
spread abroad and publish the doctrine, as Manjugri.’’ 
According to the wish of the son of the gods, Zsi shun liu tn, 
the Honorable of the Age, caused to flash from the down 
betwixt his eyebrows a ray of light which illumined the three 
thousand thillions of universes and Buddhic worlds, and made 
the tour of ten thousand of those worlds, shedding a brilliant 
light over the world, Rao sh. The Bodhisattwas of. that 
Buddhic world asked of their Buddha whence came this light, 
and what might be the cause of the prodigy? The Tatha« 
gata Pao ing replied, Towards the west, after passing ten 
thousand Ashma of Buddhas there is a would called the world 
of patience (Suyaloka) ; its Buddha is called the Tathagata, 
capable of goodness (Sakya), 4 pure intelligence arrived at the 
supremacy of truth. At this instant he is preaching the law, 
A fay has emanated from the interval of his eyebrows, and in 
illuminating ten thousand Buddhic warlds it has reached even 
this Ashma.” “And what may be the wish of this Loke- 
Jvestha?’ replied the Bodhisattwas. ‘‘Hundieds of thousands 
and millions without number of Bodhisattwas are assembled 
with this Buddha,” replied the Buddha, “wah*the Jndra and 
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the Brahma of the world, and the four tribes ; and all ayfently 
desire that Manjurt would be pled to show himself 6 them 
and expound the law. They have imparted their desire to 
the Buddha, who by this ray of light has engaged Manjari to 
go, Andthou,” continued the Tathagata Pao ing, address- 
ing Manjusti, “ go to the world where the Tathagata capadle 
of goodness, awaits thee, and where innumerable Bodhisattwas 
sigh for thy presence.” “I too,” replied Manjusri, “ havg re- 
cognised the miraculous .ay.” And thereupon he paid homage 
to the Buddha Pao ing, and accompanied by ten thousand 
Bodhisattwaa, passed thiee times to his right, and stretch- 
ing forth his arms like a valoious general, disappenr~ 
ed suddenly from the kshma Pao shi, In less than no 
(ime he found himself in the land of pztence; and sustan- 
ing himself unseen in space, he let fall a shower of celestial 
flowers upon the assembly, reaching to their knees, Astonish~ 
ed at this prodigy, they all asked of Buddha what meant 
this fall of flowers? Buddha advised his relations and those 
about him that it was Manjusri who thus signified his advent 
with 10,000 Bodhisattwas, in conformity with hig orders, and 
who from mid-air, rained down flowers in honor of his dig- 
nity. ‘Oh, how we long,” exclaimed the assembly, “to behold 
Manjusri and the Bodhisattwas! What unutteiable happiness 
to gaze upon that veritable masterl” ‘They had not Rnished 
speaking ere Manjusri and the Bodhisattwas showed them. 
selves and were prostrate atthe feet of Buddha, They cir- 
cumambulated him seven times, and by the supernatural power 
with which they were endowed, they caused laige nympheas 
ta blow, on which they seated themselves. Then the son of 
the Gada, Wi shun lin in, said to Buddha that he desired 
from Manjusri such explanations regarding holy instruction 
as were necessary to assist the uncettain progréss of the ase 
sembly, “Explain you thoughts,” said Buddha, “ and your 
questions shall be resolved.” Thgn the son of the gods pra. 
pounded a series of questions, which Manjusri amply satlafied 
on the perfections of the Buddha whom he had just left, on 
the principle of truth, on the progress of religious mendicants, 
on the nature of the soul,and so forth.’ This theological 
conference is exceedingly curious, inasmuch as il touches 
upon the most recondite dogmas of Buddhism, the exposition, 
of which is referred to an exalted Buddha, and placed in the 
mouth of divme wisdom itself. But it embraces mattet of 
great obscurity, and ait extends to twenty-eight pages, 
must reserve it to a future occasion. —R. ae 

(30 Konan sht .—Another personage of Buddhist nye 
thology, less celebrated but better known, than ‘issih q 
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Und the form here seen his name signifies in Chinese vox 
contentplans seculum , but this isa translation of the’Sanscrit 
Avalokitesware, which, although generally admitted in China, 
rests upona mistake indicated by M. Klaproth.*® ‘The first 
authors who transcribed this name in their language, have 
taken the final iszwara for swara, vox, sound, Vhe true Chinese 
interpretation is Kouan rset dsai, the contemplative lord. They 
give.to this mythological personaye a host of names, In 
Sanscrit he is called Padme pani, the bearer of the nymphay 
in Tibetan sDji ras «Zigs dVang techong » in Mongol 
Ergetou khomsun bodis tou. Lnthe Bud tnst sistem for the 
exposition of which we are indebted to Mi, Hodgson, Padma- 
pani is the Bodinsittwa, or active product of the fyurih hea- 
venly Buddha Amitabha, the creator of the present world, 
or at least of its animated inhabitants; for the creation 
of the material world passes for the work af Manjusri, 
According to another system, Padmapani, the celestial pro- 
geny of the divine Buddha of the present world, has in this 
quality entered upon his functions since the death of the 
terrestrial Buddha Sakya Muni, as his substitute, charged 
with the perpetual guudianship and propagation of the Bud~ 
dhist faith revived by Sakya. It is for this reason that be {fs 
not limited toa single appearance, aa the Buddhas, but he 
submits almost without interiu tion to’ a succession of births, 
which are to last till the advent of Maiteya, the futuie Buddha, 
It ts further believed that he is incarnate in the Dalai Lama, 
and that he will appear in the character of Buddha for the 
thousandth part of the present age of the world. Tibet is hia 
chosen land; he is the father of its inhabitants, and the cele- 
brated formula, Om mani pada hom, is one of his blessings, > 
The system to which this account of the parc played by 
Avalokiteswfra belongs, requires confirmation in varloug 
points; and for example, it does not appear whether it is to 
the order of philosophic ideas, or to the class of myths that 
we are to refer the supposition that in arriving at the perfection 
of Buddhahoo |, a Tathagata creates tn the world of manifes- 
tions, a sort of reflex (Adg/ans) of himself who ts a Buddha of 
contemplation ( Buddha diyani) and that of guch ts born a 
Bodhisattwa like ag Avalokiteswara. I shall not at present 
enter upon this theological labyrinth, but following the plan 
prescribed to myself I shall transcribe a few Chinese legends 
regarding the personage spoken of by Fa hian. 

‘ 
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In, former times, ten quadrillion times 4 Ifndred 
quadrilfions of Kalpas ago (the less Kalpa cotisisjs of 
16,800,000 years, and the great here spoken of is a thousand 
and three hundred and forty-four millions of years) in 
a world tiamed Shan thi dan, and in a Kalpa named 
the well kep/ (i. e. the precepts well observed,) there was 
a holy king Chakravarti, named [Vou éseng niun, who 
reigved over the four quarters of the world. Lt was then that 
the Vathag ta Pao tang ( Ratnaga bha) appeared in the 
world, The king had a thousand gens, the eldest of whom 
was named Pow Aivan (non-oculos movens : aaiinigha?) and the 
second Ai mo. His mmuster, Pao hai, (Ratnakata) was 
the father of the T'athagata Pao ésang, This minister ex- 
horted the king, his sons, ther relatives and allies, 
also an infinite number of men and gads, to give their 
thoughts to Bodhi ( Buddic perfection), so that all might 
attain in the ten parts of the universe the rank of pure 
intelligences, That minister, Pao hai, is the Sakya Tatha- 
gata of the present time. ‘Then the king and his thou- 
sand sons paid homage to the Tathagata, and attaching 
themselves to that Buddha, embraced religious life and cul- 
tivated the doctrine. Buddha changed the name of the king 
to Wou liang thsing tsing (immensa puritas ; Amitasudhi ?), 
and assigned hwn the dignity of Buddha, with the lithe Wow 
Hiang sheou (Amitabh1) in the western world of the Ax lo 
(in Sanserit, Sukhavau, he adode of tranquil soy), Then the 
eldest son, Pow hivan, thus addiessed the Buddha: ‘Honore 
able of the Age | my good dispositions, my contemplations, 
my vows, all lead towards the practice of the doctrine ot the 
supreme Bodhi, The evils which afllict all beings, the terrors 
of which they are the prey and which divert them from the 
right path, thei: fall into the abode of daiknest, the endless 
agony that torments them without hope of delivery or prolec+ 
tion, cause them to imvoke my name and my power, But 
their snfferings, patent to my celestial ken, and sensiple to my 
ears, and which I cannot alleviate, disturb me so as to impede 
my progress towards pure intelligence, Honorable of the 
Ave! permit me to renew a vow which I have heretofore, 
made in behalf of all thase beings, The holy king Chakra- 
varti_ hag now become Buddha in the world of Zrdaguil Joy, 
under the title of Won liang sheou (Amitabha). Wahen aftér, 
an infinite number of Kalpas, be shall have accomplished hig 
work of Buddha, he will enter the pax ai dowan, and the lay, 
will be strictly observed, During this ume I must fulfil thes 
lot of Bodhisatiwa ; if L could accomplish the worly of Buddiia: 
from the first night on which, his |mmediate law ghalh be ex’ 
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tinct, the next night 1 shall attain Buddhahood.”. Then 
the Buddha, Pao éseng, assigning him the function heaspired 
lo, replted ; “Excellent young man! Thou hast reflected on 
men‘and gods, and the three bad conditions (that of brates, 
of demon, and of the damned), and touched with perfect com- 
prssion, thou wouldst destroy the sufferings and the imperfec« 
tions of all beings. Thou wouldst that all should be admitted 
to the abode of Zranguil Joy ; and for that reason I award 
you the title of Xonwan shir (Avalokiteswara, Contemplative 
Lord), Whilst thou shalt exercise the functions of Bodhisattwa 
there shall be hundreds of thousand of Wow Hang (1.8. five 
quintillidns) of Mulions of Ma yeou tha (i. e. billions) of beings 
who shall owe to thee their deliverance from pain, Thou 
shalt work the great work of Buddha and succeed the Buddha 
Wou lang sheou (Amutabha) under the title of the Tathagata, 
“King of the Alls, resplendent with the light of his merits 
“(¥, thsy kouang ming koung te shan wang jou lal)."” The 
second of the princes presented himself before the Buddha, 
and expressed a desie of succeeding Kouan iu, and of having 
the same kingdom and the same personal beauty. The Huddha 
assigned him the quality of Buddha, with the title of the 
Tathagata, Keng of the puectous Intls where they excel in the 
observation (of the law) (Shen chu chin pao shang nang jou lar), 
He then proceeded; “Excellent young mam! ag thou hast 
desired to take the great universe (undei thy protection) I 
assign thee this title, thou shalt be “T’a chi shy” (in Sanscrit, 
“Mahasthana prapta,’ he who has acquired vast power ; it is 
the tille of a Bodhisattwa), The thousand sons of the king 
‘all came in like manner to make their request to the Buddha, 
who granted them ill the rank of Buddhahood.” 

The foregoing legend, it will be seen, is opposed to the 
notion that Amitabha isa Dhyani Buddha, and Avalokites- 
wara a Dhyani Bodhisattwa ; it seems contrary also to the 
opinion which connects these two personages with the human 
Buddha Sikya, the first in the character of a celestial radiance 
or reflex (Abglanz), and the second as an emanation from 
himself, It will be seen how difficult it is to form any just 
conception of the theological abstractions of Buddhism, if to 
apprectate them we were compelled to penetrate the veil of 
legends arf allegories by which they are concealed, . 

For reasons which it were tedious to transcribe here, 
Avalokiteswara is generally represented with eleven headg 
and eight arms; sometimes he is described as having a 
thousand eyes and a thousand arms, and designated 
“Konan shiein with the thousand eyes and thousand haftds,” 
As representing in mythological arrangements, the pros 
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ductiv? faculty of suprame intelligence, Avaloklteswara 
is reptesenied with some of the attributes of a female 
divinity.* The sweetness and beauty of his features,— 
barring the eight arma and eleven heads,—would admit of his 
being taken for a goddess Hence many authors have been 
deceived into the belief that Poussa, (Phow sa, Bodhisattwa) 
was a female divinity, a Cybele, and have embellished this 
error with absurd explanations, What is very singular, the 
Chinese themselves have fallen into the same mistake; Phow 
sa, is fgminine alike in thelr popular religion and their com- 
mon language, The ornaments of the Pow sa are sitnilar to 
those worn by the women of France ; and the pictued Idols, , 
or those of metal or of porcelain, called’ Phou sa, bear un 
mistakeable characteristics of the sex to which, according‘to 
vulgar apprehension, they belong. Some mythologists who 
have drawn their information from corrupt sources, have nol, 
hesitated to repeal the most absurd fables upon this subject 
totally at variance with the spirit ot the Buddhist creed. A 
notice of this kind of “Kouan shi in,” ts found ta a little my. 
thological work of no authority, the title of which would 
lead one to expect a treatise onthe three doctrines, but 
which contains a mass of mere mutilated notions gathered 
here and there: from writings of no weight, and reunited 
under the influence of that ignorant syncietism which pre+ 
dominates amongst the lowest populace of China. Accor- 
ding to this author, Kouan in Phou sais no other than the 
third daughter of the king Ohoung of Phsou (who reigned in 
the sixth century B. C in the present province of Hon 
kouang). This princess named Afiao shen, (admirably good) 
merited divine honors by her vittue, her filial piety and her 
devation to the Afonor able of the Age, five or six hundred years 
before her name was even known in the country she inhabi- 
ted If Her father, according to this absurd tradition, erected 
statue to heryhonor under the name of the mast compassionate 
Phou sa, (Za pet Pho sa) This statute was held in honor 
under the dynasties of Ulan, Thsang, Saung, and Yuan; wags 
destroyed by the (ed Cass under the Ming dynasty; and 
Serres by public authority 1m the years Stouan, (A. D. 
1426-38), * 

fat (39) The holy band—The Sanga—the Church—the Faiths 
ol—-R. at 
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(40) The ni Ronan of Foer-—Whatever he the opintyn en- 
tertained of the date of Sakva’s death, it is extremely rémar- 
kable that a Buddhist of the sth century of our era should 
waintain the pre-eminence of his religion in Central India, in 
8h and oth centuries R. C,, and the uninterrupted privileges 
granted by the kines of the country tothe Samaneans up 
to histown times. The eupremacy of the brahmans must 
therefore be referred to other places, It is a question of the 
highest historical importance.—R. 

(41) Forty or fifty thousand li~The Hi employed in the 
vague entnciation of long distinces was very short, The 
lenath of the Malabar enxst from the months of the Indu is 
not therefore greatly exagererated —R, 





OTMAPTER XVITL 
Kingdom ot Seng kia shi. 


Proceeding thence ina south easterly direction you reach a 
kingdom called Seng kia shi (1) This is the place where Foe, 
having ascended into the heaven of Zao H, (2) and for three 
months preached in behalf of his mother, (3) re-descended to 
the earth, When Foe ascended to the heaven of Za /i, he 
go employed his supernatural powers (4) that his disciples 
knew nothing of it. Seven days were yet wanting (of the (ime 
fixed for his return) whenthese made use of their divine 
faculties (5) A aa liv, (4) who waa endowed with the sight of 
the Gods, (7) perceived afar off the Honorable of the Age, (8) 
tand suid to that venerable personage, the great Mou lati, (9) 
lego, enquire of the Honoralle of the Age.” Mou han then 
‘proceeded to prostrate himself and worship the foot (of Bud- 
dha) and addiessed the question thit had been suggested, 
When ‘the had spoken, Foe said to Afou fan; “In seven days 
“hence I shall descend to You feou thi” (10) Mou lian retur- 
ned, and on his return the great kings of eight kingdoms, 
heir vassals and their people, who for a long time burnt with 
Jangiety fo behold Foe again, assembled like thoudg in the 
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kingdém (of Seng kta she) to awail there the Aloworable of 
the Age. Then said the female mendicant Veou pho fo (11) to 
herself'This day the kings and the people await with adora- 
tion the advent of foe; how shall I, who am a woman, obtain 
the first sight of him ?” She then availed herself of the ,divine 
facully {0 transform herself mto the holy king turning the 
wheel, (12) and she was by much the first to 1ender homage 
to Fok. ; . 

Foe descended from the heaven of Zag . At the moment 
of descent he formed a triple ladder of precious steps, Voe 
descended on the middle ladder, adorned with the seven pre- 
cious things (13) The king of the Gods, Fux, (14) prepared 
algo a ladder of silver, he was on the nght side, holding in 
his hand a white chowry (15) and accompanying (oe), The 
Lord SAy (16) constructed a ladder of burnished gold; he was 
on the left side, holding in his hand a parasol enriched with 
the seven precieus things and accompanying (Foe). Au innu- 
merable throng of Gods (17) followed Foe whilst he descen= 
ded. When he had descended, the three ladders disappeared 
under the ground, and nothing of them remained visible but 
the seven steps. Long after, the king 4 peor (18) desired to 
behold the foundation of them, und sent people to dig down 
to the base, These reached a yellow spring; without being 
able to penetrate to the foundation, The king felt sensible 
of & great increase of his fnith &nd veneration, He caused 
therefore a chapel to be raised over the steps, and upon the 
middie one erected a full length statue (of Foe), six toises 
high.{t9) Behind the chapel was erected a pillar thirty cubits 
high,(2o) and thereon was placed 9 hon, Withimthe pillag f 
on the four sides were images of Foe, The interior and the ¢ 4 
exterior were polished and resplendent as crystal, Thess, 
were heterodox philosophers (21) who contested wi 
Sha Men the right of sojourn here. The She maw ah 
fo a condijiun, and entered tito a mutual convertld 
auld tRey, this place ought to be the abode 2.of 
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a supetnatural testimony proclaim it.” They had so Nashas 
finished this speech than the lion on the summit of the pillar 
uttered a loud roar(22) On witnessing this testimony the 
heretics were overwhelmed with fear, and submitting their 
hearts-to Foe, received the divine sustenance.(23) During 
three months their bodies exhaled a heavenly fragrance very 
different from that common to the men of the age; (24) and as 
they performed there their ablutions, men afterwards erected in 
that place a bathing-house ; this bath exists still, A tower 
was also erected in the place where the religious mendicant 
Feou pho loxendered the fist homage to Toc, At the time 
when Foe was in the world, they built a tower on the spat 
where he cut his har and_ his nails ;(25) on that where the 
three former Foes (26) sat with Shy dca wer 3(a7) in the places 
where he had journeyed, and where images of Foe were 
erected ; every where have they constructed towels which 
remain (o this day. At the place where the Lord SAp, and 
the king of the Gods, an, descended with Foe, they have 
ikewtse erected a tower. In these places there may be a 
thousand devotees, both male and female, who dwell together 
and eat in company, those of the grea/ intermingled with 
those who study the Zess translation, 
In the dwelling place of the ecclessasticsa dragon(28) with 
white ears was their benefactor. It is he who confers fertility 
and abundance on the country by causing gentle showers la 
J fail upon the fields and securing them against all calamities¢ 
‘Jt is he who procures repose to the eccleslastics, and these 
vin gratitude for his benefactions have erected a chapel with 

an, alcow to place him in. They prepare also Aappy food 
*sfor the dragon and pay him homage. The clergy choose 
spxery day in their gssembly three persons to dine in the 
‘aghapel ot the diagon. Their stay being ended, the dragon 
4 sbmnes the form of a lite serpent wilh two ears bordered 
: ith white, When the ecclesiastics perceive him, they present 
i gt wth cream in a copper vessel, The drago’ d@scends 
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from the furone and comes to the floor of the alcove, where he 
walks about with an air of enquiry. After going the round he 
disappears, He comes out once every year, This kingdom 
is fertile, and abundant in all kinds ot produce. The people 
are numerous and rich; and beyond comparison happier 
than any other, The inhabitants of all other countries fail 
not to repair thither and receive whatever may be requisite 
for them,” $ 
To the north of the temple, fifty yeou yans,(29) thera is a 
temple named the Limit or Boundary of Fire (30). Boundary | 
wo Fire is the name of an evil spirit, Foe converted this evil 
spirit, and men of subsequent times have bullt a chapel in the 
place and made a gift of it to the A Jo han. He (Foe) washed 
his hands with water of which some drops fell to the earth; 
you may see them still there ; it were in vain tq sweep the 
place ; they would ever restore themselves, and they never 
dry up, There is also a tower of Foe in this place which a 
good spirit is in the habit of sweeping and watering so that 
there is no need of human labor, A perverse king said, 
“Seeing that thou canst do this, 1 shall assemble a large 
army to dwell in ftis place; canst thou carry away in 
the same manner the filth and the ordure that will accumu, 
late 2” The spirit raised a great wind which carried away 
and purified all, There are 4 hundred Jittle towers in 
this place; but one might pass the whole day counting 
them, and (yet) not know the number of them exaolly, 
If they ,wish to know the number with precision, they 
plate a’ man by the side of each tower, and afterwards 
count these men ; but there are sometimes more and gomes 
times fewer; so that it is impossible to have an exact states 
ment of them, : oe 
There is a Seng #ia Jan(31) which may contain six or seven, 
hundredgnonks, It is here that a Pd ehé foe(32) took hs fond... 
The spot of the ni houan isasitaege as the wheel af Hedi 
Ya 
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Other spots produce grass. This alone produces rine. The 
same may be said of the place where they dried their dresses; 
it produces no grass. The seems of the garments are marked 
upon the ground, and exist to this day as they did of old, 


NOTES. 


(1) Seng kia shi—There can be no doubt that Seg hia shi 
or Seng kia she, is the Chinese transcription of the Samkassam 
or Samkassa, of P@li books. Hiouan thsang, who visited the 
temple where the ladder of Buddha was preserved, as well ad 

, those erected to his companions Brahma and Indra, names the 
country Kia fi ‘ha; and thus establishes its identity with Seng 
kia shi, The position of this place with reference to Mathura 
and Kanouj, depends therefore upon’the concurrent testimony 
of*Hiouan thsahg and Fa hian, arid corresponds with that of 
the present Furrukdbad.—R, 

Captain Alexander Cunningham has had to gaod fortune 
to Identify the actual remains of this capital, and to trace the 
yet unextinct worship of the dragon mentioned by our pilgrim. 
“This capital,” says Capt. C. “still exists.in the village of 
Samkassa, situated on the north or left bank of the Kali 
nadi, three quarters of a kos from Aghat Serai, twelve kos 
from Farakhabad, and twenty-five kos from Kanouj, The 
village consistsof only so or 60 houses,on a high gtound 
which has once been a fort ; but all sYound it fora circuit 
of six miles there isa succession of high ruined mounds of 
brick and earth which are said to be the walls of the old city, 
My munshi's expression of wonder, -after having visited | 
these ruins, ‘Kanous se bara hy,’ “it iseven larger than Kanonj, 
will convey some notion, of their great extent.” After describe 
ing some modern temples surmounting the ancient moundg 
of debris and some fragments of Buddhist scutpture, Capt. 
‘GC, proceeds;—-'Close by to the southward is the most interes- 
‘ting point in these ruins, It is a small mound of ruined brick 
Gedicated to the worship of the Vage, ‘Nothing whatever is 
erected there; but whenever rain is desired the people proceed 
tothe spotand pray for it. The period of annual worship, 
however, is the month of Bysakh, just before the commence- 
ment of the seasonal rains, when the village women go there 
in procession oe offerings of milk which they pour out 
upon thg spot. This ts no doubt the identical dragor® (Naga) 
which Fa hian mentions as gppearing once ¢ year, from whose 
favour the people of re ia shi obyained Propitipus rains’ 
and abundant harvests, Jt is most interesting thus to trace 
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back withf certainty this local worship for nearly fourteén 
centuries and a half, to A. D, 400, which though most proba- 
bly not the period of its origin, yet undoutedly must be close 
to the time of its engrafture upon Buddhism.” 

Capt. C, Then rocords a tradition of the destruction 
of this capital in Samvat 1240 (A. D. 1183) by Raja Jaya- 
chandra of Kanouj, who at the instigation of the brahmans, 
marched against itand ploughed it up into fields, on the 
borders of which the large bricks are piled in dykes to the 
present day. These old traditions and authentic dates ate of 
infinite value in illustrating the medieval htstory of India, 

Sankasya is mentioned in the Ramayana and is one of the 
holy cities claimed by the Hindus—J. W. L, ‘ 

(2) To the heaven of Tao li,-—the Trayastrinsha, or heaven 
of the thirty-three, that is the habitation of Indra and the 
thirty-two gods dependent on him, It occupies the sccond 
place in the inferior world, called the TVor/d of desires, as of 
course it does of the twenty-eight superimposed heavens 
which constitute a ssiverse.* The expression in the text is 
synonymous therefore with the second heaven to which 
Buddha is said to have ascended, These thirty-two gods” 
were ag many men who in preceding; ages had merited 
hy virtuous acts ‘regeneration in this place with divine 
attributes.| The duration of their life is fixed at 1000 
years, every day of which is equal to 100 of our years, 
which amount to thirty-six millions of years. Atthe end of 
this period they die, and are born again ina superior or an 
inferior condition, according as they may have advanced or 
receded in moral merit, It is thus that we meet in Buddhist 
legends with personages who have been Indras or Brahmas, 
or some other divinity, whose name does not indicate a fixed 
and definite condition, which when once acquired is for ever. 
attached to the same individual, but a transitory state at wlijah” 
all may arrive in their turn, oa oe 

According to Tibetan cosmography, the town inhabited 
by the®thinty-two goods, is ofa square from; its ciroult ta 
{0,000°WPag thsad, or 40 Roman miles; the walls of pure 
gold are 24 dPay shsad or 10 milles high, (Some efror gheré.' 
J. W. 1,) The palace is situated in the midst of the town 
and is 1000 ¢Pag ¢hsad in circumterence, At the four angled 
are delicious gardens, [neach of which is an elephant with 9Ix;. 
trunks and a sed head, leading a herd of a million animals of 
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\ 
the same species, These gods have wives who ‘year them 
sons, who are conceived, born, and full-grown inthe same 
moment, Their stature is 250 Dom pa, or quadruple . cubits. 

According to a Buddhist work, the summit of Sw mer is 
the dwelling place of the gods ; and there is the town named 
Shen hian, or goodly appearance, in which abides Indta.—R. 

*(3) In favour of this mother.— Maha maya, or the Lady, 
as she is called by the Buddhists. daughter of Kieou i sha 
ti, and wife of the king Suddhodana, died seven days after 
the birth of Sakya , but in consideration of the merit,of having 
born'in her womb,the great Master of the Gods, she was born 
again In Zrayasirinsha, and there received among the gods. 
One of the duties which the Tathagata had to perform was to, 
‘preach the law to his mother. Thus then after he had accom- 
plished the doctrine, he thought of nothing more than of the 
goodness of that mother who had cherished him (in her 
womb) ; but besides the depth of his affection he was bound 
by engagement to return to save his father and his mother. 
It was on this account that he desired to preach on her behalf 
and obtain her deliverance, and for this purpose that he 
ascended to the heaven Zrayasirinsha.—R. 

(4) His supernatwal faculiies—We have already seen 
supernatural power ascribed to the “Buddhist saints* The 
expression in the text is the same that is applied to the 
faculties of Brahmacharis in the treatise formerly quoted ;+ 
and instead of the ten powers, six faculties only are reckoned, 
‘What was formerly advanced on that subject, may be com- 
pared with ‘the following explanation taken trom another 
religious treatise :— 

© Shin,(spiritual, supernatural, divine) is predicated of the 
soul or of the thoughts of the gods ; Z#oung (penetration, 
intelligence) of intelligent nature, That which enables one 
to penetrate, and see after the manner ot the gods, is called 
Shin shoung.”} . 

i Lhe divine ¢ye—Thus is named the faculty of behold- 
allsbeings, living or dead, who belong to the six. conditions, 


tis, of, ods, of men, of aswras, of hungry demons, of 
a 
wit 












fi ‘Of the damned ; of seeing the sorrows and the joys 
aH ‘these beings of whatever kind they be, and in all the 
orldg, hout obstacle or impediment, 


pect oh a 22 i oes: he 
Jags Ss 
* “Chip. Vi Hite 6. 
+ Chap. x. note 4. +o 
Anglo King, quoted intthe San,teang fa ou, B.XAVI. pemy. 
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ands The divine earm—enables the possessor to here 
every ord, whether of sorrow or of joy, uttered by the beings 
of the six conditions, and all sounds and noises of whatever 
kind, and in whatever place they be. 

grd. Knowledge of the thoughts of others.—The faculty of 
knowing what is passing in the bottom of the heart of all the 
creatures of the six conditions. 

qth, Zhe knowledge of existence—This is the faculty of 
knowing everything connected with one’s own existence, 
whether at the distance of one, two, or three generations, or a 
hundrad, a thousand, or ten thousand ; 43 well as that of all 
and each of the beings of (he six cortlitions and all their 
actions, . 
sth. The body at will—By this is meant the power ,of 
passing bodily by flight over seas and mountains without :ex~ 
periencing impediment ; disappearing from this world, and re- 
appearing in another, and the reverse ; of becoming great or 
small, and finally of changing the form of the body at will, 

6th. The end of the dropping, (Stillationis finis)—This 
singular expression designates the errors of sight and of 
thought in the thee worlds, By the errors of sight are 
understood the divisions or distinclions which arise from the 
connexion of the roo¢ of the mind (men's) with the dst of the 
law ; and by the errors of the thought, the desires and affec- 
tions which spring from the connexion of the five roofs of the 
eye, the ear, the nose, the tongue and the body, ‘with the jive 
dusts of color, sound, smell, taste and touch, The Arhans, 
delivered from the errors of sight and of thought, obtain 
supernatural faculties, since they are no longer subject ta birth 
or life in the three worlds.*—R, 

(5\ Their divine faculties, or the sufficient strength of 


wods.—-See what has been said of the supernatural faculifes, - 
lg Oe 


Chap. VI note 6, « CE 
(6) 4 na tiuj—one of the ten grea( principles of Sakysj*and 
rénowned for his penetrating sight. He had the d/dine: eye. 
His hame is more correctly written A va /tu tho, and signifies in 
‘Sanukrit uneringuishable. He was so named, because, haying 
practised*¢harity, he iad merited re-birth among imen ignd, 
gods, and «wnactinguishable happiness. He was aaqualh of: 
Buddha} and second gon of the king Hou fan; and he Semis: 
braced religious life in the suite of Sakya.-=R, 





Great Japan, Cyclop. B. RIX. p. 8 
+ San jrang fo sou, BLL p13. 
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@ Sight of the Gods-—See chapter VI; note ra 
(8). Lhe Honorable of the Age—In': Sanscrit -Lokayvestha ; 
See-Chap. XVI, note 24.—R, Py es date ; 
©. (9). “Mou Han, is the same ‘as :Mou: kian. lian, in’ Sané- 
-krit Maugeala-yana, the sixth’ of the ten‘ great ‘disciples. of 
Sakya.-—-R, we as SOR a on 
nw Yan: fiou thi,—Jambudwipa, . (See note .7;/ Chap. 





scant): Peu pho lo, perhaps a transcription of the Sanskrit 
Otpald, lotus, blue nymphaa. There is no mention’ of: this 
“incident either in the’Si yz chi, or in any other of the Chinese 
<Jegends in’our possession.—R, . 
a). The holy king turning the wheel~~This. is: the 
Chinese transcript of the Sanskrit. AZaha i Chakravartti Raja, 
-a-title. implying “universal. monarch.: The. present is an 
appropriate occasion to explain this pompous title, which is 
nowhere: completely: defined. not .even inthe History of 
Sanang Setsen. i : we Eas 

The Holy King ‘of the Wheel: is:he'who reigns over the 
four continents, (see Chap. XII, n. 7.) He enjoys, four, special 
advantages, decorated with the name of virtues: Ist... He is 
extremely rich, possessing a great abundance of treasure, fields, 
dwellings, slaves of both sexes, pearls and. precious stones, 
elephants and horses; none under heaven.-in- this respect 
équalling him. andly. . His beauty: is. unrivalled, | .grdly,:., He 
‘is never sick, and enjoys. perpetual: complacency. 4thly, 
‘ hi 





lifétis. prolonged -beyond that of. other ‘men... When 

sforth he is followed and (guarded - by.four. kinda. of: trodps;. 

sthdse ‘mounted on elephants, thase.on horses, those in chariots, . 
and infantry clad in ciirass and helmet. a ease : 

“so The agesof man, according. to.the. Buddhists, ig subject to 

























ota Viclssitude of increase and‘diminution,..the complete revolt- 
tion of which constitutes a smad/ dalpa... The greatest increase 
man: life-is to «84,000 ‘years.. - When this. has lasted one 
sd years; human life diminishes by one year, and so on 
ne proportion; one: year. in every:-hundred, until-it is. 
o-tén -years;.and thig is -called the. Kalga, or,cycle, 
Mion: Then. after the. lapse of one hundred years, it, 
née; year; or. according to... others Ae son liver fo" 
of the.. father, for if the latter have-lived’ ten: years 
ive; twenty, “Fhis period is called the. Ka/pa 
The: prolongation goes on. till the age.of 
attained, when there appears. a King ofthe: 
: ho ;is born: in a royal: family : andg obtai 
upremié dignity on succeeding his father ‘and being bapt 
“4n-the’ water of the:four oceans, For fifteen dagg-he’bathes jn. 
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med water, and fasts; he then ascends ‘an elevated tower 
Prroutiel by his ministers. and courtiers. _ Suddenly there 
appears.a golden’. wheel in the east, shedding a brilliant light 
and advancing to'the place where -the king is standing, . Ifthe 
king would’: proceed towards the east, (he. wheel turns in that 
direction, and the king accompanied by his troops follows. 
Before the wheel are four genii who serve as guides, - Where- 
ever it steps, there does the king in like manner... The same 
‘thing takes ‘place in ‘the direction of the south, the west, and 
the north ; wherever.the wheel leads, the king follows ; and 
where it halts, he: does the same. In the four.continents he 
directs the people to follow the ten right ways, that is to aay, 
not.to. kill, not.to steal, not to commit adultery, not to lie, not: 
to'be double-tongued, not.to calumniate, not-to speak with 
elaborate refinement, not to abandon one’s-self to-Iusls, not to. 
‘entertain anger and hatred, and not.to have immodest looks, ” 
‘He is called she ding: of the golden wheel ov. the holy hing hurn- 
ing the. wheel, and he possesses the seven precious things, ’, 
viz :— ; RE a 
‘Tat. The treasure of the Golden Wheel—This wheel: has .a:.. 
thousand rays.(or spokes)’; its diameter {s one: tojse and: four: 
feet (4m, 270=«to 14 English feet nearly)... Its nave and felloes. ; 
are sculptured and enchased with ‘precious ornaments, shedd=" 
ing great splendour ; it is the. work of. heavenly artists, and is 
: unequalled by any thing in. the world. .The° monarch who 
obtains itis called the holy king who causes the wheel to turn, 
because from the moment of his. possessing it, the wheel 
turns and traverses the universe according to the thoughits of” 
the king. et 
and The treasure of the White Elephant, named also: the 
blue mountain, The king of .the wheel having *come 
“morhing: to his palace, there suddenly appears to hirt’4 
“phaht, the body of which .is entirely’ white. and* the fi 
various. colours} he has aix teeth of the colour’ of th 
“precious things, He is. so powerftl’ that he can traversé (he’ 
Ir.jvand when:the king has mounted: him.can make the tour 






















iverse, setting out inthe. motning. and returnin 

ing;'without experiencing. pain. or -fatigne, If he--crot 
ca cniver, the water is not agitated,’ nor does: it.even 
“his feet, . (We here see. the reason -why. the kings. 

“India: keep.white elephants: in their stables, and . agg 
title of Lord of the, White -Elephant;'. this-tit 
nomous with ‘sovereign: of the -world,’) tree sg 
Se grds Lhe Purple Horse, nated also strong ai 
ve~This horse: is\of. ‘a:mixed -.ting of red. and b! 
“having jcomesto: His palace,: early in the: m 
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4 ¥ 
horse suddenly appears before him. His hair ig strung with 
podris, which fall off when he is washed or combeg and are 
instantly reproduced move beautiful and brilliant than before, 
When he neighs he is heard at the distance of a yojana, He 
has strength sufficient to fly; and when the king mounts to 
traverse the world, he sets out in the morning and returns by 
night without experiencing any fatigue. Every grain of dust 
whith his feet touch is converted into gold. 

4th, The Divine Pearls, called also, clouds of hidden light. 

‘These pearls present themselves to the king's sight in the 

‘same manner as the preceding objects. Their colour and water 
are perfect without Spot or blemish ; suspended in the air dur 
ing night they entighten both great and little states; and with. 
jn and withont they emit light equal to the full day. 


sth. The “casure of the Jasper Girl, otherwise called, pure 
and admirable virtue, Her body is warm m winter and cool 
in summer; from allits pores there exhales the perfume of 
sandal wood, as from her mouth that of the blue lotus, Her 
speech is sweet, her gaitis dignified; whatever she eats is 
dissipated and evaporates; nor is she subject to any of the 
impurities of other women. 


6th, The Doctar of Wealth, atherwise vasd wealth, or the 
doctor of treasures, When the king of the wheel desires to 
ossess the seven kinds of wealth, the magistrate in charge 
bE ie mines and treasures, turns to the earth, and the 






Pes 


meatth “ptqduces the seven precious things; or to the 
“water,’.the mountains, and the stones and these equally 
Hproduce them. The work entituled Agama, adds that the 
Sisdtionaty,who occupies this charge is under the influence 
“Of great prosperity, and that he is able to perceive treasures 
‘hidden in the earth, whether having an owner or not. If 

they have one, he watches for their preservation; if not, he 

Assumes them for his master’s use. as 

of ak 

ty gth, The General of the Army, called also she spotless eye, 
“drthe officer charged with the command of the troops. When 
-the’king of the wheel requires the four kinds of troops to the 
ntintbe? of a thousand or ten thousand, or even an asankiya 

‘(anirinumerable amount), he hasabut to turn his eyes, and 
> they’ are at once marshalled in perfect order. The book 
- Agama adds, “this officer is able and piudent, brave and in 
trepid, and consummate in the stratagems of war. He pre~ 
sents himself singly and addresses the king: “Lorde! if you 
have enemies to combat.be not uneasy. If you desire 
the four kinds of troops, men on elephaifg Orin ware 
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chariets, or cavalry, or infantry, I will place them at your 

disposal, ’* 

When Siddartha (Sakya Muni) came into this world he 
exhibiled, according to the judgment of astrologers, the signs 
of the happiest of alternatives in his physiognomy, “If this 
prince vemain at home (that is continue a laic) he will be- 
come, said they, a holy king of the wheel, and lord of the 
fonr continents; for the kings of the wheel possessed, as this 
prince did, the /hir,y-/tuo beauties (laksapa); if he leave his 
home(that is embrace religious life), continued they, let him 
despise the dignity of royalty in secking the doctrine; he will 
infallibly become Buddha, and receive the title of universal 
nide, 

. Tit book entitled Long (Agama) speaks only of the sing 
of the Golden Wheel, owner of the treasures above enumerated; 
but according to the Kin che lan, (apparently a portion of the 
AbIndharma) there are four kings decorated with the sign of 
the wheel ; 

Ist. The king of the Iron Wheel. He appears in the time 
when the age of man, afte: having reached its term of extreme 
brevity (10 years), returns by successive augmentations to 
20,000 years, He reigns only over his single southern conti- 
nent, o1 Jambuidwipa, If any one resist his beneficent influe 
ence, the king displays his power, compels submission, and 
establishes anew the observance of the ten good ways. 

ad. The king of the Copper Wheel, will appear when the 
duration of life is 40,000 years. He rules two continents, 
the eastern, of J 1 /hai, and the southern or Jambudpwipm 

He conducts himself; as the former, and by his power. and 
virtue, converts all those who have strayed fromthe good way. 

3rd, The king of the Silver Weel, He makes his appeas 
tance when the life of man extends to 60,000 years, ~Hé, bn 
verns three continents, to wit, tltose above named, and HG 
westein, or Kin yeni. If amongst the kingdoms there bé 
any who resist his influence, he subjugates them and re-eatal 
lishes by force the observance of virtue. 

‘gth, The king of she Golden Wheel. Governa the four 
.continents, as we have seen above.—R, z ao 

The explanation kere and formerly (see Chap, %, note’) 


given of the significance of wheels as emblematic of temp 
ve 






# Sreou hing pen kaa king, quoted in the §Squ diang 
BXXX, pl e Ea! exes 
+ Boe pen hing ity king, Book V. ps 2. 
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and spiritual dominion, will readily account: for the frequent 
Occurrence of this symbol upon ancient Buddhist.’ coing, of 


which many have been figured in the Journ; As: Soc, Vol. 
IV.,.and elsewhere. In Vol, XVI, of the same work, p.'748; 


Capt, Jo: D.Cunningham ‘hag given a sketch from ‘the scul- * 


ptures at Bhilsa of a man kneeling in adoration before.a wheel 
supported upon a pillar, and most likely typifying the Bauddha: 
taith, or perhaps Buddha himself, who is designated Chakka- 
avatit in Pali Books, (See Mahawanso, Glossary). ‘ 
“The religious as_well temporal meanings. attached ‘to the 
1 are common, however, to the Hindu as well as the Baud. 
‘dha faith, Thus‘Menu (Chap. XII. Sloka 124) compares’ trans- 
"migration,—-that fundamental and undisputed ‘dogma_of all 
Andian theology—to the wheel ofa car: and in the Vishaw 
‘Pityana we read,—“The mark of Vishnu’s discus is ‘visible on 
‘the: hand of one who is born to be a universal emperor, one 
“whose” power :is. invincible éven by ‘the gods,” (Wilson's 
‘Translation, p. 101). Ina note ‘to this passage’ Professor 
Wilson gives the following explanation of the: term “Chakra- 






‘vertti; “one who abides in, or rules over an extensive territory |. 


‘Called 'a Chakra.”"—J. W. L, : 


(43) The seven precious things. (See above, Chap.: XII,” 


note 4.) 


uc (14) The king of the Gods, Fan, Twenty years have elap- 


sed since I first explained this Chinese word.*  'The Missio- 
naties never tnterpreted Aan, which Deguignes always vaguely 
senders Zndjan, and to which he had apparently. attached ‘the 
#ignifidation of prayers, The word Fan, then, is.in:: Chiness 
the’equivalent of Brahma, and ia further used to designate 
the’Sanscrit language «and character, as_well'as books written 
‘in that language, . Its:true etymology is for the first time indi- 
coated -in:my observations on the memoirs of Deguignes.. It 
iwas’ obtained: from a unique.” passage in a Buddhist work; for 
word is never employed but. in its: abridged form, which 
wit:not. easily recognisabie.: Haz is’ the contraction of 
ya, the transcription of Arekma..The meaning. af 
is emempt from desire, or pure, ‘ 















ions to.exercise.and protection to, bestow on’ 







with any impertection.. He is a strict observer: of: the 
precepts, iminated and qualified to govern’ the. .bamd_of 














44 Poa as _@ 
Nouv, Joy, As. tom, VIL. py. age 


ha Budhist system, the-fitst. of. the twenty ° 


gs; He‘Has’the-title of king. His person. and his”. 
ike replete with. perfeet majesty and purity, un-_ 
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secondary. Brahmas. It is‘he who. in the. fa Aova hing! is called: 
the Lord of she Savaloka, the great Brahma, who governs: the 
grand chiliocosm, that is the. greatest of the three aggregations 
of suniverses, | containing. a thousand million: of ‘suns, ‘of: 
. Sumerus, and’quadruple continents such as we behold,* aed 
In other. arrangements of the Buddhist pantheon, : Brahma 
is: represented.. ina more or less elevated position, ° He 
occupies, either himself, or by his subjects and. ministers, the 
three heavens of the first contemplation in the world of forms 
(Rupya-vachara) that is to.say the seventh, the eighth, and the! 
ninth hedven.in ascending mount Sumeru; In. the seventh 
“ig the troop ot’.afmy. of Brahma ( Brakdmaparipatya ) 
ministers of |Brahma-{ Brakmapurohita ) are in the eigth, 
the ninth is the abode ofthe great Brahma (Maha brahmann): 
himself, ; According:to this account Brahma must bé very far 
from being tlie supreme Lord of the Grand Chiliocosm, since 
the. Little Chiliocosm, is enclosed by the heavens of the second’ 
contemplation with which itis connected, and this lesser’ 
chiliocosm, is comprised .a thousand times under the heaven: 
“of the fourth contemplation, which covers the grand ‘chilio" 
cosm,. : The Saveloka has a meaning yel more vast,’ -seelig: 
that under this denomination are united all. the parts of the 
three'worlds, to wit, the world of desires, the eighteen heavetis 
of the world of forms, belonging to the first,. the second;’the 
third; and:the fourth contemplation ; and the, world of beings 
“without forms,” eee ; peer: 
The ‘Buddhists of. Nepal, reckon thirteen heavens’ inthe. 
world. of forms subject to-Brahma,} the names of four of which’; 
expressly: denote’ this: dependence. A sloka’ from mst 
e 













kanda, a: modern:work composed in Nepal from respeotable: 
‘ authorities, would lead us to believe: that Padma-pani(, 
“Riteswara) produced Brahma to oreate, Vishnu:to pres 
Mahesa, to destroy. Another work, more. ancient, dgsé 
the,sun.and the moon ; were produced-from the eyes of ‘Avald 
“Kiteswataj:Mahadeva, from his forehead, Brahma: from 
i ehis-shoulders, ‘Vishnu from his: -chest, \Sarag 
eth; Vayu from his mouth, ‘Prithvi from gris 4 
a‘. from his navel. After the creation of th 
s-further: ‘stated the. “Avalokiteswara : thus: adc 
“Be.thou Brahma, Lord ‘of Sa/yaguna, and ere 
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thot,. Vishnu, be. thou Lord of the Aajaguna, and preserve; | 
-and Mahega,-be thow Lord of the “Tamaguna,. and ‘destroy, 
According to Sarvajna. Mitrapada, an. ‘ascetic of Cashmere, the» 
three Indian. divinities were born under the same circumstanc- 
es, but from the body of the supreme Prajna (divine thought), 
-: Wereasily perceive that the origin here assigned to, Brahma, 
belongs to the Brahmanico-Buddhic. syncretism of Nepal, first: 
“explained to us by Mr, .Hodgson,. The Buddhists, whose works 
“iwe:have.in Chinese, in no way admitthe creative-function of 
Brahma, 4nd even quote the idea of such as one of the fallacies 
“taught-by the heretics, a aa 
Those who adhdre. tothe doctrines of the Vedas maintain 
that the God Narayan _begot: the four families’ (Brahmans; 
Khsetriyas, Vaisyas, and Sudras) : that from his navel was, pro- 

. dyced 8 great nymphza, and that from this nymphsa was pro- 
duced Brahma, surnamed. the Grand sire, -as-being | the ‘great’: 
father of all beings, Brahma. possessed. the power of creating 
all beings, animate or inanimate. They hencg déem this deity 
ternal, unique, the cause of all things, even of WVirvana; that 

is, of the absolute state in which nature is ‘conceived: to exist: 
antertor to the formation of the universe, and of the birth of © 
individuals as well as of the relations which link these to each: 
other, We shall by and bye give further: details concerning 
these heterodox opinions, | - : i Bicep 
According to Buddhist cosmography, the gods of the band. 
of Brahma inhabit the first heaven of the first contemplation » 
‘in the world of forms, are 875 dom pa, or.quadruple cubits, in 
height, and. live one half of- a revolution. of the: world; the 
‘ministers of Brahma in the heaven immediately - above are 
“1000. dom fa high, and live. three-fourths of..a revolution ;-and 
the:great Brahmas in the third heaven «of the first contemple- 
tion-are. 1125 dom: pa in:stature, and live an entire. revolution, 
that is to say, a period of 1,344,000,000 ‘years, or according to 
her.calculation; six times the entire . cycle of the nine ages 
4G,:which makes the number of years’ much more: consi-.: 
and scarcely. to be expressed in figures, . Elsewhere 
é.llfe of Brahma is ‘stated at 60 smaller Kalpas, or 
D years... bite EE Ee bah 
ns have rendered the. name.of:Brahma in their. 
word, Thsangs ‘pa, the:signification_ of which ;.° 
of purity attached by Buddhists to (he ori-: 
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ginal-word: ‘The Tartars replace’ it by .Asroun whigh i8 ap~” 
parently formed from Isuren ‘(Zswara), and ‘has been‘trans~" 
ferred from oné. ofthe ‘persons of the /imsri? to the diet... 
aeRO 8 Be bias ae bites Hy Ese Vee Deeee 
(is) ‘A: chowry—An instrument employed ‘in Buddhist” 

. ceremonies and forntéed of a handle ahd a- tute ofhair from a” 
deer’ or a'bear’s'tail, or of red silk.” That which contemp!d~* 
tive ascetics hold {a the hand is-of « ‘white color’ j' a figa 
it may be seen in'the Japanese Encyclopedia, B. XIX. p. 











—R. . 
(t7), 4: throng of gods.—The “word” gods is applied | 
Buddhism,’'to’ designate’ those beings ‘superior to. man: wh 
“inhabit the’elevated regions of the world of desite, ‘as wdll: f 
the world of forms and that of incorporeal ‘beings’: ‘t i “thi * 
word. must not be taken in the sense attached to‘it‘in’y stern” 
mythology, ‘The goda of Buddhism ‘are iniperfect ‘beings,’” 
limited’ alike in power and in the duration: of theit’ existence,” 
it? 





amongst whom it is not merely possible for men. to be'r 
by the practice of virtue, but whom they may even sutpass. 
attaining ‘the quality of purified Intelligence’ (Buddha 
Bodhisattva), and this emancipating themselves. tto: 
vicissitudes of birth in the thrée worlds, - Their Sansérit 
is‘Déva,’ ‘The Tibetans call them Lak, The Chinese, 
‘no word in their language applicable to the idea, of. an’ in 
poreal’ and divine being; designate them by that which signl- 
fies Aeavent;—Thian.' After theit example, the “Mongols “de- 
nominate them ‘Zagri, and the Manchous. 4d}a, both ‘sigh 
fying the same’ ‘thing: Soe F ee eae 
‘Lhe gods are distinguished into ‘four classes } The gods. of: 
_ the world; or the kings who, though. dwelling améng fen, a : 
under. celestial influence, The gods bp dirth ; these are:thosts 
beirtgs-who bythe: observance of the precepts and: the:fire 
virtue, or by the excercise of ‘contemplation, * have’.merl 
birth: amongst the: gods’ of the three’ worlds ;-it'is these:thae 
2 f£ Qnithe'present occasion: The: gods of puri 
the two: /ranslations, that is to'say, the Sven 
and’ tha. Buddhas. who by -devoting themselves 
comtemplation of vee ape) suppress the errors 
and-thought,:and:attain-a high‘ degree of'purlty. The 
Justice ate the Bodhisattwas, who-by the. ten” kinds of 
perfection, have fulfilled the’entire ‘law of. deliverence. 




































oe Th chi whe. B. XBU, an 
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eight ‘classes of living beings superior to man are, beginning 
j with the least exalted, the Azahoragas or terrestrial dragons ; 
the Kinnaras, or horned genti and musicians of Indra; the 
Garudas, golden-winged birds ; the Asuras ; the Gandharvas, 
other musicians of Indra ; the Vakshas the Wages or dragons, 
and the Devas or gods, These last are celestial beings, who enjoy 
a high*degree of felicity, whose bodies are pure and resplendent, 
and who deserve to be honored with unequalled veneration, 
They are the most elevated in the five conditions, (gods, men, 
the daniped, Arefas, and brutes) very superior (to man) very 
great, very respectable, They find in themselves the saurcea 
Bof their own happiness ; nothing opposes their wishes. These 
ate the recompensing advantages of the pure character of 
their former life, Their colour is described as white, indi- 
cating the purity of their actions ; hence the metaphors appli- 
ed to thém connected with this color, and with the we/, in, 
which direction it is supposed to predominate.* Their num- 
ber is very great ; but they have for chiefs, Brahma, the Lord 
of the great chiliocosm, and Indra, prinee of the thirty-two 
gods of Sumeru.f 
Formerly there were reckoned but sixteen principal gods, 
of whom there were images, and of whom each had his pecu- 
Nar influence and dominion, Subsequently, four were 
added ; the Sux, because he dissipates darkness ; the J£oon, 
becauge she illumines the night ; So Aiez, king of the dragons, 
becatise he conceals the treasure of the law; (see note 27) and 
Yan ma lo, because he reigns in darkness. We must give 
gesonie account of these gods of the Buddhic Pafttheon accord~ 
“Ving to Chinese mythography. 


rete The ding of the Gods, Fan or Fan lan ma, (See 


nofe 14.) 
and. The king of heaven, Indra, See Chap. 1X, note 2. 
_3td. Pi sha men, or the glorious. This god 1s 80 called 
, because the fame of his glory 1s spread abroad in all parts. 
acl ig the king of the gods of the north, dwelling half way up 
“th¢e;mountain Sumeru, on the fourth story of this mountain, on 
th northern side, by the wall of crystal. He commands in- 
3 in yerabls myriads of Yekshas or valorous genii, and the 
‘a his under his protection, The Mongols call him Sisman 


$a 








me aes 7 
Fg 
5 ae sk 12 SO 


: * Yuankio king to sou chhao, B. XXIII. p. 20 versa, # 
{ Fanimagy, B. II, queted in the San teang fa sou, 


B XXL p. 19 verso 
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ath, Zhe theot lat tho, or Thi to Io tho, the protector of the 
hingdams, or the pacificator of the people. This god, whose 
power is propitious towards terrestrial kingdoms, is king ot 
the eastern part of the Heavens, He dwells half way up 
Sumeru, on the fourth stage, facing the east, by the wall of 
gold, He commands the Gandharvas or musicians of Indra, 
and the Fudannas, or demons who preside over fevers, The 
east is subject to his dominion, and for the people of thoge 
parts he obtains peace and repose. In Mongol, Orichiloug 
tethoukichi. . ° 

sth, Pi Lou le cha, or Pr Heou i, whqse name signifies 
greatness augmented, to express how his power, his majesty, 
and his virtues increase and cause those of others to increase 
also. This God dwells in the same story of Sumeru, as the 
foregoing, but on the southern side, and by the sapphire wall 
(Lieou 12), He commands the Kheou phan tho (Kumbhan- 
da ?), and other genii and demons in number infinite. He 
presides over the south. The Mongols call him U/umtchi 
taveltou. aa 

6th. Pi teow po cha, or Pr licou pho cha, whose name is 
explained in tivo. ways.; mised language, because he can spedk 
in every tongue ; great eyes, because his eyes are far greater 
than those of men, This god inhabits the same region as the 
foregoing, but on the west side of Sumeru, and by the silver 
wall. He commands the demons named 7 she che 
(Visachas) and innumerable troops of dragons and other 
demons. He protects the west. He is the Sain douson nidoutou 
of the Mongols, c b 

These four last named gods are called the gods of the 
Heaven, They are the ministry of Indra, They are’aléo 
denominated the proteclors of the world, in conformity, With 
the part they are calléd upon to play.* one 

7th, Kin kang mi tsi, that is to say in Chingse,—‘the god 
who'holdg in his hand the diamond mace! (Vajra pani) and 
who knows thoroughly all the actions and all the proceedings 
of the Tathagatas, There waa in ancient times a kinggwha ‘ 
a thqugand and two song. The first thqueand all attained she 
ratik of Buddhas, and their every thought was directed to the | 
perfection of the doctrine. But the two youngest acknowledga 
it not, One of, them made this vow; “[fmy thousand brothers 
ia isa sl t * Fy iota 

‘ et oe ong ’ p Be gee 

* Fa gona wen, hia, B. 1 quoted it the San toang Fiery, 

B. XVI, p. 9 vereo. i ia 
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accomplish the law, may I hecoine a. demon..to. ‘aac and 
atinoy them |”. The other on the colitraty, sought to become - 
a warrior. that’ aight defen j, It was this last who 
became Kin’ hang’ or: Va ji ofan panna: the five: 
‘anil, who are all great 
1 inthe summit ofthe 
moutitaing, ‘and they, are all protectors. of the 
} ligand Buddhas, of ‘the Kalpa of sagen, “that is of 


"ath te, t she b (Maha Ishwara) The Gr ‘ead Lota, or as 
“gome. understand it, the Mojestic Intelligence. Sonie give him: 
© three eyes, as” being “the” most venerable Lord: of the three 
“Worlds: The Tou hing ki, says on this subject “The god of 
the world of forms has three eyes and eight arms, He is mount- 
: ed upon ‘white ox, and’holds in ‘his hands a white brush; H 
-olstendowed: with ‘great'strength and majesty. “He dwells'in the’ 
plaveof the Bodhisattwas and can reckoti thé number of rain- 
Hitopsr that fall‘in'a’ grand chiliocosm:. He ‘governs‘'a grand 
~€hiliocosm, ‘and there is none more: worthy of honor i in the 
three worlds. 
oth, Zhe. great General Sa chi, or Sachi sieout ae 
This ,.word signifies .. silence, . repose... The. collection of. 
k Dharanis, ot 'formuls,.. contains. a. passage. ini which itis 
“ t! tthe mother. of the demons had three sons ; the first. 
she \wetty the second the General sa ‘cht and the 
Ad: tho.j:/and that..these. were ad ne 
ings in-all:the worlds: of. space ; to. : 
‘ara: and’. vices., They. dwell on the earth or-in’ he = 
ther has five hundred. officers attached to him, 
;; dependent. orders ; of demons ‘and’genii, 
‘ed doctrine fs promulgated,: thither they 
gteh i pratect its ‘preachers, to guard.them from.evil, and 
“them in. peace. They. favour them ih the. triple Tepose 
‘ofthe body, the mouth, and the spirit’; causing all ‘manner of: 
savoiits; “and: stibtile emanations tO penetrate; thé ‘pares 
Piieiry bodies. - fair. speech * and, eloquence ' to adorn their: 
Patid- activity, courage, and penetration: to fortlty their 
ié ‘those also who hear the ; 
men and gods, 


























































: éalléd® Of 
id penetration, He dwells fncthe 
“the: mountaing, « or in’ cave ; 
rests,» Inthe places where he dv : 
1 igh, . a Single foot, eight arms and B. hand: i 
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_He holds a bow, arrows; a sword, a lance, a tong 
club, and an iron wheel. ‘Indra and the other gods-hold him 
in honor .and. celebrate. his’ praises. He is. provided: with:a:- 
power of discernment which nothing can resist ; and under, all 
circumstances he protects the world ; coming to the help-of all 
beings.and diffusing the doctrine of Buddha, without wearying, 
by reason of his intelligence-and happy. gilts. By the light he 
diffuses at:religious: meetings he is the. most propitious of all 
the gods. 3. : pew iy velene 
r th, The. God of Virtues, or of Merits, 30 named in. the: 
book of the -Wirgana, and tn the collection of the Dharanis ; 
and inthe Kouang.ming king and Sa chi pin, called the firs 
in majesty, promoter of virtuous acts great god of merits. - Ii 
“Gg ta him that the Tathagata Kzn. shan chao ming (light of th 
‘golden mountain) deposited the seeds of all the virtues whieb 
obtained for. him all» sorts. of, blessings. His figure anc 
exterior are. admirable, He. diffuses virtue and happiness 
among alt beings, ‘He dwells in a magnificent garden called 
the ‘Pavilion of gold.’ ' He supplies those -who proclaim the 
Lai with all that is requisite for them, and delights in heaping 
pan them all the gifts of virtue and of knowledge, ° 0". © 
“yath, The General, God of the Wei, or Wes fo (Vedas). This 
‘Jast word signifies discourses of science, The Ling wet yao lio states 
” that this ‘god, named Wei, and surnamed XAnen, is one of the: 
geherals subject to the king of the gods of the south (Pi leou 
le pear 5)... There are thus thirty two generals under the 
orders of the. four. kings of the gods, and the present is the 
firat “of them,” He .is endowed with great Intelligence, and 
early knéw how to emancipate himself from the desires of. the 
senses ; he adopted a pure and brahmanic (fan hing) conduct: : 
and consecrated.’ himself to‘ virginity and deeds of sincerity, 
“Instead “of the pleasures of the gods,-he received the inat 
tiona’of Buddha. He defends religion from withouf'and 
tects the ‘three continents “( Jambudwipa, Videha, Gove 
the great benefit'of allliving beings whom he. convert 
succoure’ in crowd, “Thus whenever a Kia Zan “(tem 
dcted; his statue-is there. placed for adoration, in gonsidé 
He glorious protection‘ he affords to religion. -°.- 


some figure. 




















i plants, g 
“protects all “plat 
. tufon his head ghe teachers of the*Lay,, causin 
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celve. the savour: of a aweet dew, and augmenting the strength 
of their bodies. In:the Ti-/savg king, Foe says: to.the. genius 
-ofithe Earth ;'tAll the lands: of Jambudwipa recdive protection 
from-thee.” “All that the’-earth: produces js- furnished ‘in abuns 
dance. :° Thou protectest the doctrine-of Buddha... In the age, 
“tnd “out-of the: ‘age,: ‘thy merits -are’equally great.’ 


_ 4th ‘The’ genins ‘oft the Bodhi tréé, or of Tntellience, conse 
fant Watches the places’ wheré | the’ Tathagatas accomplish 
“th 4 itine, and hence his’ name, He thus speaks of hint« 

a, may ‘think: cohatantly of Buddha T enjoy thé sight of the 
Wohorable of Uke “Age; I vow never to separate-front the sun 
‘of ‘Buddha. He shows moreover his pawer and his attention 
in’ following him ii hig most» minute and: subtle acts ; he pro- 
tecis all living beings and insures thein ‘corporeal’ benefits ; ‘and 
Hence ‘the sacted books are’ replete with: his ‘Praises, and cele- 
brite his immense deserlg..-'' 

Eth, “The ‘Goddess mother of the demons. This goddess 
‘had-a, thousand sons. The youingest, “named 4? nou, whom she 
ches most ‘tenderly, was in the habit of devourin the 
children of mep.» Foe converted. this: Ai nou, and hid hit 
under his pot. °. His mother sought him in heaven and among’ 
men, but in vain. She -submitted herself (to. Foe); and Foe: 
removing the pot, restored’ her son, “These thousand: children’ 
became g the kings of the denions,. ot; whom. they | con iniand: 

ions. of. Yen thousand: each, There are five hw {red 
in, Seducing and: i 
orld - in.@  Similat 
: Se gave’ (the Hothier.c 
het back’ to. the good ‘law; she‘ 

























a ae, nase! ‘no children address her to obtain then: 
whe: are. ‘sick pray’ to cher’ ahd. ‘até. restored to, 
"After, she’ had’. received the prece sf ‘Foe,’ 
mmioned fier thousand sons, ‘and induced 
ae had, and: ‘no “lenges to offend” nena 8 












“Ma;ti. chi, 80. ) called from’: a word. ’that signifi 
Fangyan), because his body: can neither be 
4 hold of. This god . ever preceds thes 
‘otects the Kingdoms « and .the:.pe 

he: f her calamities, 
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“path, TheSon. of the Gods. who dwell in. the palace of the 
Sette god, whilst “yet in the. douds - of cause; (1, &, In the 
world), practised charit , observed the precepts, cultivated 
vittue, and honoured , Buddha. . By. these. means he merited. 
birth among the gods.:, His palace-walls are adorned with the 
most precious things, while five: whirlwinds, perpetually. hurry 
it along. without ‘permitting it to. halt a moment, lt revolves 
circularly at one half the-height of Sumeru, and enlightens 
the four continents... “When. it is midday in Jambudwipa, the 

» ‘gun: begin .. to-set.in Videha and to rise'in. Goyeni, whilst at 
Uiarakuruit is- midnight, It isthus that one sun enlightens 
four continents, drives away night, from. them, dissipates dark- 
ness,-and promotes the maturity of all things. This is the same 
god: that is designated in the Ja hoa king, Son of the Gods:a 
Precious Light, : + sh 

18th... The Son of the Gods of the Palace of ‘he Moon, :The 
god so named: obtained the same. advantages 9s the preceding, 
by.the practice of similar virtues. His palace {s similarly adorned 
with precious things and wheeled around Sumeru, by five.whirl- 
winds,.80.ag to illumine'the four continents, The full snd the’ 
nei inoon occur in the following mode, At the commencemé 
of the white moon” (the apposition) the. stn. ig before; 
that ofthe “black. moon” (the. conjunction), the sun is behit t 

According as the ‘reflex. of the sun is hidden, or .apparent, itis. 
new and full moon ; this is what is named the sun’s approach; 

and whien the reflex: of the sun is .diminishing,. then. is the 

- moon's disk-on the wane. Now the moon's light pours. sweet 

“gnd, secret : influences upon. all beings ; she illumes the night, 

“Heer services succeed those rendered by the sun. - This Is the 

same, god. that js designated in the.“ Fa hoa king,” ‘son of the. 
sof the-brilliant. moon,’’ : ; Par - 

So ko /o (Sagora), that -is to say the sa/¢ seq 

ransiated also king of ‘he dragons. He 1s the 

“ofthe hundred ‘and seventy-seven. kings of th 

“who. idwell,in ‘the salt sea,” He is the. only song: int 

: ioned, -hecause. of his having attained ..the: rank. ‘of t 

1 Rodhigattwas,. and. dwelling in the:ten. earths,*: 

ay, having passed through the ten degrees..that 
its ta.. this kind’ of. perfection. He shows ghim if 
figure (of a. dragon, ‘and niakes: his abode: -in 
yen, rain.is about to-fall.it-is he that - befor 
clouds..and ‘watches ‘that it be equally 
‘the. “assemblies of Foe, pr 
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law and his people, and thus himself acquires great merit, 
His’ palace, adorned with the seven precious things, differs 
{n no respect from that of the gods, 

zoth, Fan ma lo, whose name signifies ‘double king,’ or 
according to others, ‘waigue king;' double king, because this 
king and his younger sister are sovereigns of hell; unique 
king, because he has sole charge of that which concerns men, 
whilst his younger sister has the care of what appertains to 
women, His name is also translated as shat which allays strife, 
because he puts anend to the disputations of sinners It ig 
maintained that a Bodbisattwa assumed this fornr for the 
benefit, of living bemga, The Ching fanlan king contains a 
gatha addressed to men, by Fan man Jo, in these terms: 
"You have received the body ofa man, but you cultivate 
not the doctrine ; this 1s as it were to enter a treasury and to 
come out empty handed! What avails to utter crieg for the 
pains you endure, when you but suffer the recompense of 
your own acts ?? The Book of Kings says: “The king Pan 
‘(yan ma lo) willin future times become Buddha and will 
be called Phon rang zou lai, the Tathagata Universal King. So 
excellent will be the effect of the trasformation of this Bodht- 
sattwa.”* His present name is Var ma, or ye ma, a transcrip ~ 
tion of the Sanscrit Fama, This deity is named in Tibetan 
gChin otche, in Mandchou J/moun khan and ‘in Mongol Erik 
khakan, 

Besides the twenty gods here enumerated, there are many 
sothiers, who have no mythlogical part to play, or who simply 
odoupy ‘sundry celestial mansions Such are the thirty-two 
"gdds, the companions of Indra, who dwell with him on the 
summit of sumeru, and from whoth the region they occupy 
vigedernominated Trayastrensha, or the heaven of the thirly= 
“Yiree. These are thirty-three personages who having combined 
together in performing good works, merited regeneration in 
this place. They occupy as many palaces, disposed by eights, 
atveach of the four angles of Sumeru; and the Lord of 
whéaven, Indra_has his in the centre. The names of these gods 
“OPT rayastrinsha are unknown; but Indra was their chief at 
thetithe of the former Buddha. 

They nama also Ve ma, in Sanserit Parma (not the Pang 
ofHHell) and in Tibetan Thab bral, he whois remote from 
4war or in Chinese, happy sme, (because he incessantly sings 
atid plays) 4 god who by the observance of charity and the 
precepts, attained to excellence even beyond that of the 


Be cp ae Ft 
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thirty-three.* He was rewarded by translation to the third 
heaven, of the world of desires. Then come the gods of 
Tushita or the ‘heaven of sufficient knowledge,’ and the other 
heavens ascending up to those ofthe Brahmas, and of the 
reat king Brahma, the first born al the beginning of every 
fal a,and the first todie atthe end, Lastly, the nate of 
gods is bestowed on all the beings who inhabit the other 
heavenly mansions, which added to those of which I have 
already, spoken, amount to  twenty-sight. The Tibetans 
minutely detail their stature, the duration of their lives, and 
other circumstances concerning them ; but, the Chinese are 
much less particular} ‘ 
However superior the gods may be to other human 
passions, ;there is one from which they are by né” means 
entirely exempt ; those at least, of the inferior mansions, 
Those who inhabit the two terrestrial mansions on the flanks 
and summit of Sumeru, that is the kings of the cardinal 
points and the éhirdy-¢hree, are not strangers tothe distinction 
of sex, and cohabit “ix she manner of the age.” The gods of 
‘Yama propagate by mere enmibarce ; those of Tushita by tough- 
ing the hands, Those of the heaven of ‘fhe zoy of conversion’ 
have such limited ‘desires that they confine themselves to the 
interchange of smiles, Lastly, the gods of the sixth heaven, 
‘where they convert others,’ experience scarce any feeling of 
concupiscence ; mutual looks are the only expressions of 
desire that they direct to each other, and this is sufficient 
for their propagation.t 
In the world of forms the eighteen heavenly manglons are 
jikewise inhabited by gods of different ranks, At the, ‘Ast: 
contemplation’ aie the Brahmas, or the people of the Bralimnag, > 
pubjects of the great king Brahma pure, free from atainwand’s 
desire ; the ministerg of Brahma, or his companigna’s ithe’ 
great king Brahma, also called Sz#hi's.§ Parity is the attribute 
of these three classes of gods. At the ‘second coniemplation, 
theta are alsg three heavens, the inhabitants of which are 
chargtetised by 4ég#, feeble in the first, immeage in the second, 
es Ps ® § 


i 
ae In he 200 tt lun, 
, t Giorgi, Alpal, Tibetanem, p. 483. 
} San Asang fa sou, B. XXIL. p. 22, 


§ Thian fad ago hiao itey chu ; & work not bolongitiy ti Wr 
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Srored Cellecfion, but quoted in the San teqny fu g04m 
P. 32. 
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and occuyying the place of voice in the third. The classes ¢ 
gods of the '*Aird contemplation’ enjoy, insimilar degrees, 
purity of thought which procures them happiness that is he: 
venly, ineffable, immense, universal, All these gods inhab 
space,and rest upon the coulds. Higher up we comet 
the gods of the ‘fourth contemplation,’ separated into nin 
different heavens. ‘Ihe lowest of these is termed ‘clows 
Jess’ because the gods who inhabit it have no need ¢ 
the support which clouds lend to the inferior gods. Th 
heaven immediately above is that of ‘happy life? Nei 
in ascending comes that of ‘great rewards ;’ that of ‘no 1: 
Stection,’ \. e. where the gods during the whole term of the 
lives are exempt from the labour of thought; that of % 
JSatignue,’ where the gods have attained the limits of thought 
pure intelligences without support, without locality, fre: 
-exempt from trouble ; that of the gods who see admirably a 
the worlds diffused through space ; that of the gods to whdr 
all is present and manifest, without obstacle or restriction 
and lastly Aghazishéa, o1 the heaven of those gods who hav 
attained the extreme limit of the tenuity of matter, A 
altempt has been made, as will be readily seen, to gradual 
the perfections of these eighteen classes of ‘gods, by heapin 
on them ideas of purity, of light, of penetration, of reposi 
and of subtlety ; but with very imperfect success ; for there ar 
‘many repetitions and incoherencies in this classification, i 
which morgoyer various authors differ. Some place th 
heaven of the supreme lord Maheswara vasaham, abov 
Aghanishia* 

- In thesworld of Immaterial beings there are again fou 
classes of gods; those who, wearied with the bonds of coi 
poreal substance, reside in vacuity, or the immaterial; thos 
who have no place (s#dstra‘ui) save knowledge, since eve 
avoid is too gross far them ; the gods who have no place; an 
dlsizo! all, those gods, at the head of immaterial beings, wh 
‘thaye the attributes neither of the non-thinking gods with 
oublogality, nor those appertaining to the gods of whor. 
~-knowSedge {s the sole locality ;¢ a defination too absurd fo 
, Mesto seek to clear it up in this place, It must be borne i 
tind that the toregoing long classification includes neithe 
‘éBodhisattwas or Buddhas, whose moral and intellectual per 
fections are infinitely above those of all the gotls of the vari 
ous oiders, 


ne ne CENT ne OnE 
* Vocab, pontagl, §. LUI p. 9. 
+ San tsang fa sou B. XLVIL P. 26. 
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The duration of the lives of the gods is proporiioned to 
their rank in the mythological hierarchy here expounded, An 
Indra, king of the gods of Sumeru, lives 36,000,090 years. A 
great king Brahma equals in longevity a grand revolution of 
the world, 1,344,000,000 years, A god of the ‘fourth cons 
templation’ (exempi from thought) sees five hundred such ,re- 
volutions ; and an inhabitant of the last heaven of the incor- . 
poreal world, eighty thousand of them. Father Horace and 
Deshanterayes have published these various degrees of longe- 
vity, upon which any turther rematk is unnecessarye We 
must not however suppose that this long tluration of Jife is 
regarded as a privilege to which no drawback or privation fs , 
attached ; for, by way of example, the god who passes five!, 
hundred revolutions of the world ‘zwi¢hour ‘hough? is in hig 
inaction, like one imprisoned in ice, and is during this period 
deprived of the advantage of seeing Buddhas, and of hearing 
religion preached ; hence many heretics, who have piactised 
virtue, are reborn in this condition.* 

As the gods are subject to the vicissitude of birth and death 
like other beings, although extending through these Immense 
periods, so there are signs of decay which announce to them as 
more or less near the approach of their end, They cease to 
delight in joyous songs, and the shining light of their bodies 
becomes feeble or extinct, In thelr ordinary state a perfumed 
oil, similar to that of the lotus, protects their chest from the 
contact of water ; but as their glory declines, water begins to 
moisten their skin, and they are no Jonger dry on emerging 
from the bath; and whereas nothing formerly staid their 
steps or retarded the execution cf their wishes, they now ex. , 
perience obstructions and embarrasaments, Thtir sight, - 
which extended without obstacle through a grand chiltocosn = 
ia _enfeebled and begins to wink. These are the five ate " 
signs of the decay of their faculties : there are-tive aren’ onse 
which indicate the approach of death. The gods are ordifiarily™ 
clad ina light robe weighing six chw (the chu is equal to ten 
graing of millet), and hence they are named chu 97; this :obe 
is always spruce and brilliant with the lustre of new: ay big 
but when their happiness 18 on the wane and their lives Spout" Ls 
to end, their robes soil of themselves ; and this is one of the # 
great symptoms of decay among the gods, They wear on ’ 





* Wes ,mo so shone ling, chapter 1. Pa nan, or the Eight Un- 
fortunate Circumstances, quoted ins San tsang fa sou, B. XXL 
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their heads coronals of flowers, or precious stones, feathers 
and ornaments of various kinds; these flowers wither and dry 
up. Their bodies formed of so pure and subtle a matter, 
begin to allow transpiration and humours to escape, The 
perfumes of inexpressible sweetness which they exhaled, are 
now changed to fetid vapors, They themselves cease to delight 
in their ordained,abdde in spile of all the pleasures accumulat- 
ed there. 

These are five acts, or rules of conduct, which obtain for 
mati the privilege of regeneration among the gods $ and all 
living beings may practise these avis; rst. To have a gom- 
passionate heart* to kill no living being, to take pity on all, 
and procure them rest: 2d. To follow wisdom, to abstain 
from taking the goods of others, to perform alms, to avoid 
avarice, to help the needy: 3d. To be pure, to be guiltless 
of sensuality, to keep the precepts, to fast: 4th. To be 
silicere, to deceive no one, to avoid the four sins of the mouth 
(lying, affected language, duplicity, calumny), to flatter none: 

th, A man who honors the good law and walks firmly in the 
rahmanical way, drinks no liquors which intoxicate and 
disturb the understanding * 

There are five signs which indicate thata man is about to 
be born among the gods: Ist. A vivid light surrounds his body 
avid as this is naked, the soul thus reflects, “Provided that the 
obher, gos wtiness not my nudtly.” Butat the same moment 
q rippers to others clad, though in reality naked. 2d. He 
‘gok¢éives extraordinary thoughts by discovering the things 
that are in heaven ; and on perceiving in the woods and the 
¢élestial gardens things which he had never befere seen, he 
looks at theni and examines them on all sides, 3d. He 18 
struck with confusion at the appearance of the heavenly dam- 
sels and dares not at the sight of their beauty look them in the 
face. 4th. He is‘tempted to approach the other gods whom 
hg sees; he ponders, he doubts, he hesitates what he should 
id & 5{h.-When he would raise himself in space, fears overcome 
shini’she vises not high ; he removes not far ; he coasts along 
thé walls, or supports himself upon the earth.f<—R. 
ree (18) The king A yeou : Asoka ; see Chap, X, note 3. 

: é iF te fises, about sixty English feet. . ae 
ale > fe = ~ new oe 
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+ (30) Thirty cubits,—The measure spoken of is the Gheou 
‘or cubiit, Its length is variously estimated. Sometlmagy at 
two chit, (0610 met.) Sometimes at one chhi and two fv 
(0.9575 met.) Four cheow make one lovag (bow) and three 
hundred Moung make one /i, According to this calculetion 
the 72 would be 549 or even 732 metres——R, . 

The French metre is equal fo 39 37 English inches, as 
determined by Kater —J. W. L.] 

(a1) Heterdos philosepher s-—Such aie frequently spoken of 
in Buddhist books, and we must in general understand them, to 
be brahmans, though sometimes it maybe that other orien- 
tal sacts also are alluded to undei this denemintation, Their 
discussions with the Samaneans are frequently alluded,te 
in-narratives of the lives of Sakya Munt and his successore 
The narratives of Soung yan and Hiuan thsang establish the 
advantage the brahmans had obtamed over their ancestors in 
the 6th and 7th centuries, and the conesponding decline 
of Buddhism in the central, westein, and northern regtons 
of Hindustan. We shall make no reference here to the doa- 
trines of the heretics except inasmuch as they ielate to the 
earlier times of Buddhism, rans 

There aro reckoned six principal heesiarchs, whose .de« 
praved hearts, preverse views, and mistaken judgment, disafy 
fected to the true doctrine, brought forth error. The com» 
mencement of all these heresies is referred to Aza pi lo (tho 

ellow, im Sanscrit Zapz/a); but they are divided into 
ranches, and their propagation gave rise to alx principal 
ones : PS) 
ist. Fou lan na hia she. Fou lan na, was the title 
this heresiarch, the translation of which is not given. Aya 
she(Knayapa) was the name of his mother, and became, {ab 
af the family. The heresy of this man consisted if the 4 
pudiation of all law ; he recognised nelther prince tors 4 
ject; father nor son ; honesty of heat, nor fillél piety, Alo,ca 
ed it form and void (ether), Form, according to this héretic, 
brdaks down whatever is in the world of desires ; Votd, whate 
ever ia’ffi thé world of forms, Void is therefore the supremg, 
fact, thé belng above all beings. 9. Re 

and, Ado hia li kin she, Mo hia Ue (th Sansktity spp 
videns vationem) is the title of this man. Kia she. the 
theaning,df which is not given, is the name of hiszmothes 
Fyfe falaely inferred that the evil and the good experlen 
living belngé, arose, not from anterior acts, but of thease 
This opinion of the spontaneity of things is afi artoF \ 
excludes the geecession of causes. tae 
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cou gtd.” Shan che ye pilochi, Shan che ye (Sahjaya): sigs 
“nifies récla ‘vicioria, and is the title: of this. heretic. Pe tp cht 
(Watragi), non egens,—ia the name of his mother, His heresy 
consists in thinking that it ig not necessary to seek the doctrine 
‘(bodhi) in the sacted. books, as the same will be. obtained. of 
itself when the number of Kalpas. of. birth and. death - have 
sheen exhausted, He thought also that-after eighty. thousand 
Kalpas the doctrine would be obtained. naturally. 
sgth, A -Rhi fo. hiue she khin pho lo. A khi to hiue she, 
asthe title of this heresiarch, the explanation of which: ‘is 
onot-given, -His-euthame, hin pho lo (Kambala). signifies 
S¢aarse garments.» His error consisted in supposing that des- 
“thny might be controlled,--that happiness might. be obtained, 
for example, independently ot causes :in.an anterior. existence; 
that the doctrine consisted. in wearing coarse garments; tearing 
ut the hair, exposing the nostrils to smoke, and the: bodyy:to 
heat on five. sides (the four sides of the body, and having’ fire 
‘besides on the head) ; in submitting in short to all manner of 
mortifications, in the hope that having in the present life ex-. 
perlenced all sorta of suffering, eternal happiness would be 
obtained in a future existence, ” 
sth. Kia lo kicou tho hia chin yan. Wig lo hicou tho, the: 
stile of this. heretic, signifies ‘Chest: of ox’, Kia chin. yan, 
SShaven Aair, was his family name. His error, not well de- 
id, conslats in asserting, that of the laws, some. are - acces« 
to the understanding, and-others are not so... ane 
th, Vt ian tho jo thi tseu: Ni hian tho signifies ‘exemp? 
Jrom. bonds, and ig a very common. title of heretics. He 
‘Gerlved:from hls. mother. the name ot: 7o:z4?,. the signification 
“of which isnot known. This heretic asserted that crimes and 
virtues, ‘happiness and. misery, were. fixed by: fate; thatas 
subject to these we cannot avoid .them ; .and that. the practice 
of the doctrine. can. in no. wise asaist og. In, this notion 
‘heresy: consiated.* id Set ev 8 ee 
the ideas adopted by the heretics. on certain polnts:of the: 
te called views, that. is, particular ways -of seeing, 
eses;——enunciated. opinions, ‘They: take, in various doc. 
3, false things for true ones, and verities for errors; they’ 
ingle: men with: explanations, and sgduce them from right 
on... There are seven. views.of. this kind,:.The-first con-, 
speaking. ill of. the law, in attacking: thout. proof, 
ting:as.-erroneous the. sentient. of retribution:for good 
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or-evil’acts, andthe doctrine of the origin ofthe aix senses: 
and the alx. sensible qualities; to refer them, for Instance, .to: 
the god Brahma or to-atoms. ‘The second ‘is the ‘view of me; 
which makes. the party, a sort of lord and maater, existing :of 
his own power, and constituting me (egotism or Individuality), 
im-ingorance that. person Is nothing. more than the vain.and 
transient union of the five sfandha® The ‘view. of perprinal . 
duration,’ coutemns the fluctuation of the person and the body, 
az.also the doctrine that all external beings, whoever 
they : be; are, without. exception, subject fo destructio’, and 
relurn to: extinction, Those who admit the. ‘view of ferminay 
tion' know not.that the laws (of nature): are flaturally spirliual. © 
eternal, indestructible; they erroneously deem them subjeot- 
to a.term, and falsely conclude that after. death the body ig not 
subject. to re-birth, ‘The fifth view is called precepforum 
furtim, or. visionis. captio; it. consists in despising the veri- 
table precepts laid down by the Tathagatas,’and in following 
other wicked precepts by which men. distinguish and separata 
themselves from others to advance therein: as for example, 
where ‘one persuades himself that-he. had been in. a former: 
existence, an ox or a. dog, and _reatricts himself to feed:on: 
“grass Or impure objects ; this is called. following the precept. 
Of the-ox or dog? Tn truth, small merit: ig acquired thus, 
although some persuade themaelves that it ie sufficient. They. 
thus lead.a disorderly Ilfe, and neglect the observance of the 
- trae concatenation. of things. By the sixth ode, called fruc-_ 
tqum furtum, desplsing tho same concatenation, as well 
ad the /ruils which are rightly expected. from. actiona, they’. 
. turn‘excellent resolutions intog blamable conduct, and_sirive 
to.obtain ‘the merit of mortification by. exposing hemash 
naked.to.the -rigora of cold or to the heat. of fire andiof: 
“gun, (named the.five Aca/s) in covering themselves with, 
and aldeping upon thorny plants ; and tho trifling merit det 
ed from these acts, they exaggerate by a. false persuasion thal 
thére {a.none superior. Lastly, the. saventh view, called th 
‘of'déubi,- consiats “in. hesitating. among: all: these: opiniol 
‘whether of Individuality, or’ non-individuality ; eterna}, du 
tion, or Kon-eternal duration’; ‘without the power of 1 
jup:the mind:to either of these classes of ideas.t. 
a” Weare elsewhere usgured.that heterodox opinio 
_ exceed four -in-nupabar ;- but the “views aro announce 
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alnvost enigmatic tanuer, The = partisans Of: the systery of 
nuinbers:(sazkdya):: admit: only: weir amorigatcauses: ahd: 
effeots, and'not diversum. Those of the: oppasite system ‘sea. 
“nothing among'those. but diversum.. ‘Those of the Le so pho: 
(Rishabna) admit equally wawm and didersum.* In the absence’ 
of elutidations, it-is- difficult:to say whether logic. or cosmo.’ 
Koy. js. bere teferted toy 8 Sed od dn Pa 
fhe herétics:are equally. divided ‘upon the. identity. of ego’ 
ands the five: (Skandha) : some : think that. ego and’ the five» 
(StandAa)iequally exist; others that neither do, Other’ again, 
to'escape the ' preceding oriors,: believe ‘that. egosarid the five: 
Standka both do-dad do not’ exist, thus falling Into a-manifest 
contradiction.: The:last, to avold this ‘contradiction, aasertby 
ackind of :play of words,: that ego and the: five. Skandha'are~ 
neithot’existent nor’non-existent,t a difficulty which ‘orthodox 
“Buddlitem can-alone explaim away.’ The: heretica'again‘deny: 
the’ duration of ego ;some think that the ego of, preceding 
generations ia the same as that‘of the present-ong without'inter, 
ruption, ‘and so fall into the: error of perpetuity, : Others think#:,: 
that the ¢go of now. beganin the ‘present’ generation and not: 
in foragoing ones ; they therefore believe it not. eternaland:. : 
so ‘fall Into the. hypothesls‘of interruption. -Others-think that 
ego 'is'oternal and: that Lhe body. is ‘not so; but.in this way-the 
“phdy: is get aside, and is ‘no part: of ego.’ This therefore isan: 
heous notion. Lastly, others have remarked ‘that the body 
‘being:compound. (diverse#m) is not eternal ; and «that ego not’. 
being dompound, cannot be eternal.’ Bat in this manner algo,’ 
there’ cat be no-rgo'without the body,t © Sy a 
[several legends concerning Sakya Muni, some contro=: ° 
reias‘dre mentioned which that personage and his. disciples’. : 
hald with the partisans of ninety-five sects but we learn that: 
this tiumber was. reduced to. eleven, - whose doctrines, books 5 
‘and ‘discipline: were ‘diffused: throughout the - east. ‘They are” 
“out.as follows : Ist. The sectaries: of .. the dootring ‘of 
is (Sankhya) ;so called either because they discourse 
fet. place of ‘numbers, or. because ratiocinali 
ceeds: by) umber; or. because they trea! 
take these their study, They tedche 
intelligence, and: that, “up: to: spir'ita 
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there are twentyfive ‘principles or realities ;. 1st, obscurity, 
or primordial. nature, (natura perse); 2d. The principle of 
knowledge or Intelligence (2uadha); 3d, ° The. thought of ego” 
(conscience); 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, the fiva. subtile. things, or 
colour, sound, odour, savour, and tactility, 9th, roth, rth. 
12th, 13th, the five great (beings), earth, water, fire, alr, and 
ether; 14th, r5th, 16th, 17th, 18th, the five roots of know= 
ledge, the eye, the ear, the nose, the tongue, and the body; 
19,20, 21, 22, 2§, the five roots of action, the mouth, the 
hand, the foot, the fundament, the urethra; 24, the co-dlspos- 
ing root of the heart, or mens, composed ‘of five elements and 
completing with ten preceding the eleven roots ;° a5, the: 
spiritual’ ego, or the. knowledge: that hag iis aeat In the eighth 
-.yiseug, The heretics’ believe thatthe spiritual ego ia able to-. 
. beget the‘laws, that it is eternal, Indestuctible; and that its 
the. sirvanas*’ «+. i 
The discovery of these twenty-five princlplew is ascribed 
to Kia pi lo{ Kapila or the Tawny), Those who adopt hig’. 
opiniona, devote themselves to contemplation ; they pretetid 
to. poxsess divine intelligence, and to be able to come tothe: 
knowledge of what. has happened during eighty thausadd .. 
_ .Kalpas, As for what happened before: these Kalpas, they: no 
‘nothing about It, and Hence name it. odscurity, whence. arises. .. 
nature, then understanding, then the intellectual ego, the 
-supreme principle. .They arrange these. 25 principlea under 
nine divisions, but. in reality they make the firat twenty-four 
principles originate from the twenty-fifth, the spiritual. ego, ° 
which they consider the Lord, ever intelligent and enlightened, 
eternal, indestructible, embracing and Including all the laws,’ 
‘by pnpequence unique, the cause of all beings, and of nirva 
itealf, : 8 Hs Ese 
yaad. "The sectarles of the Wei. ché (Vaishealka), a Sang 
word signifying ‘without superior,’ ‘without victor? °T 
appeared in the world 800 years before Buddha. | The pad 
of hig. time, hid themselves during the daytime. in the moun 
tains and marshes to ayold-noise and . distractions, At alght 
they'saw'and heard well, and came. forth to beg, In: 
they resembled: “the owls, and. were hence named th 
hermits... Wei chi had the five faculties {see above. p,’ 
he’ composed ten times, ten thousand = versea in testime 
- bodhi; and then joyously entered nirvana, He. put fc 
- thersix generative words +. 1st. Substance, whieh © lath 
co Of othe laws (of nature) upon which quality and: 
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supported ; 2d, Virtue, or quality ; 3d. Action, use, or employ; 
ment. 4th, The great being, that is what is common to subs- 
tance, quality and action, or these three predicaments consider« 
edin their unity. 5th. The common and the diferent} as 
for example, the earth considered with reference to earth 
this is the common; with reference to water, this is the 
difftrént ; and x0 on with water, fire air, &e 6th, Union or 
aggregation ; by whith ls undeistood the union of all the laws 
(of nature). For exemplification,—a bird is fying in space ; 
auddenly he arrives at the branch of a trea; he staps, there, 
It is the same of the laws (of nature) in the union pf which 
atability consists. , 

. 3d. Sectaries who cover themselves with ashes (Vibhuti) 
these imagine that the sixth god of the world of desires, 
Zswara, created all things. ; 

4th, The sectaries of the Vedas imagine that Narayana, 
(he whose, strength is comparable to a lock by reason of the 
atrong articulation of his members) created the four families ; 
that from his mouth wore created the Brahmans, from his 
arms the Kshetriyas, from his thighs the Vaiyas and from his 
féet the Sbudras. 
th, The partisans of the da chha (Anda, egg, Hisanya 
Ps of Indian mythology); these edniita Arat principle, or 
of the past. They believe that im the beginning of the 
rid there were vast waters. Then was produced the great 
ae: which had the form of a fowl’s egg. It divided into 
epafls or sections; the upper produced the heayan ; 
lower, the earth. Betwixt these was produced a god, 

‘ama, who bad the power of creating all beings without 

peption, gnimate and inanimate. They consider Brahma 

the lord and creator, By another error they belleve him 
ipmortal,* 

6th, The sectaries who adinit of /ime, that is to aay, who 
gliove that beings are born of time, remark that plants, treea 
aOthexy vegetables have ane time for the production-of 
H4ganother for that of fruits; that there Isa time to, 

is8,.0f them ; that sometimes there is an expansion, 
asia contraction, so that a branch of ~a tree ig at one, 
dred, with flowers, at another it ia dried up, They 
fer that time exlaty, although it be a thing invisible: 
ltély subsie. -k 
.; The seotaries-who recognise in space the principle 
ofhings,, Space or extension doth, according to then, 
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beget ail things,~-men, the heaven and the earth ; and alter 
their extinction, these return to original space. 

8th The Low kia ye (Laokika), 80 called from a word 
signifying “conformable with the age,” believe that form, 
thonght, and other laws (of ‘tature) are infinitely subtle 
principles ; and that these are produced from the four great 
beinga (the elements) ; that the aubtle may beget the grose ; 
and that the grosser beings of the universe are perishable, but 
that suptile causes are indestructible, 

th, The sectaries, ‘strong of mouth,’ are thoge who. 
admit edler as tho principle ofall things; they believe that 
ether begets air; that air begets fire; fire, heat; heat, water; 
water, ice; which solidified becomes earth.” The earth begets 
five diverse sorts of grain; these preduce life, which when 
destroyed, is reduced to ether. 

roth, The sect of those who believe that happiness or 
misery follows the actions of men; and that there are puhish- 
ment and reward suitable to the actions performed during 
life, J£any one observe the precepts and practise virture, 
the sufferings of the soul and body which the undefyoes, 
efface anterior acts; and when these are destroyed, sufferings 
algo cease and wirvana is attained. Anterlor acts are therge 
fore, according to these sectaries, the universal cause, 

iithe The seclaries who admit of xo cause, but maintaln 
that every thing happens of itself; who believe that beings 
are neither yi nor youan, that is, neither dependent a 
parle priori, nor linked @ parte posteriori; that all ty 
roduced and destroyed of its own spontanity.* We 
have seen (note 14) that nine different opinions upon 
the.,arigin and production of the world bavg been de. 
clared  heterodgx by the Buddhists, The heretics,, aay, ° 
thgy, understand not that the laws of nature have, had 104, 
beginning and will have no end, When causes and. é y 
are combined and concatenated, they erroneously call. 
dirthy; when causes and elfects are disunited gud isolated, 
they falsely denomidate this ex/incéion, Birth and extinctlon 
fallow destiny (are its effecte), and are not in truth the reatie 
eg.of natura, But, following their peculiar capricey sore 
have thought that that which pioduces birth is a dlatingt 
creatuze, who had the power to form the ‘world and all, bangs = 
Thore are, as fespects thle matter, nine false views’ 
gus hypotheses); rst. There are heretics who belieye 
belngs aresboyn of ¢ime; ag trees have a time to bpatud 
and atime not to bear them. Time therefore exe1! 
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action; it expands and it coutracts, It causes the branch of 
of a tree, according to the season, to clothe itself with leaves, 
orto wither, Time, although so subtle and imperceptible a 
subatance, manifests its existence by its action upon flowers, 
fruits, and other objects of the same kind. Time therefore 
is to be taken as an eteinal being, the sole cause of all beings, 
even'of nirvana, 2d. The partisans of space suppose that 
the four parts of space, namely, the east, the west, the north 
and the south, are able to produce men, the heaven, and the 
earth; and that after extinction, all these return ta sface; 
ether, the universe, all, is sface. Space is that by which 
men and all beings live and die; nothing is Independent 
of space. Space must be taken therefore for an eternal 
being, &c, 3d. Afoms, that is the most atteauated particles of 
dust, have been held by the pastisans of Low kia ye (‘confor- 
mable with the age’) as begetting form, thought, and the 
other laws, They say that the most subtle particles of the 
four great (beings), that is the elements, are eternal and 
capable of egendering the grosser beings; that although 
their form be AXceedingly subtle, the substance or matter still 
exists; and that while the grosser substances of the world are 
changeable, their cause, exceedingly subtle, is unchange- 
able; they hence maintain that these subtle elements 
are the unique, ¢terrfal being, &c. qth. M¢her or empty 
space, is considered by the sectarles designated s/rong 
of mouth (ore fortes) as the cause of all beings; for 
they say, of ether is begotten air; of alr, fire, of fire, heat; 
of heat, water; of water, Ice; of indurated ice; earth; of 
earth, the five kinds of grain; of these, life; and life, on its 
termination, returns (o empty space. In the opinion of these 
therefore, ether is the eternal, unique being, &c. sth, The 
aectaries who conform to the age admit the seed of the ele~ 
ments, that is of earth, water, fire, and air, as being sufllcient 
to cause all things; they belleve that all the beings in the 
universe ara born of the four clements, and on their destruc- 
tion, return to these. For example, in the body (literally “he 
root of the body), the solid pait corresponds with earth; the 
humid part, with water; the warmth, with fire; the mobile part 
{or mobillty), with air. From this we may infer that the body, 
and all beings, differ in no respect fromthe four elements, 
‘Thus the seed of the four elements ls, according to these secta- 
ties, the unique, eternal being, &c, 6th, The spiritual J, or 
that whigh heretics call the Amowledge ofthe eighth visens, 
Kia pi lo and his sectarles tench, as we have already seon, 
that the principle of the twénty five realltles, gr the obsura 
principle, produces intelligence; that of intellig@aceds born 
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the thought of Z; that the thought of J begets color, sound, 
smell, taste, and touch, or the five atoms; that of the five 
atoms are born the five elements, earth, water, fire, air, and 
ether; that of the five elements are born the eleven roars, the 
eye, the nose, the tongue, the body, the mevs, the hand, the 
foot, the mouth, the intestinal orifice, and the urethra, svhich, 
with the spiritual /, make twenty-five principles, the “first- 
twenty four of which are born of the spiritual Z, and depend 
upon itasuponga master, They look upon this spiritual 
Zag eternal, intelligent, enlightened, and quiescent., In It 
reside etesnity and indestructibility; i¢ inoludesand embraces 
all the. laws (of nature), They accoidipgly regard it as 
unique being, &c. 7th. The partisans of the Vedas recognise 
the excellent! venguisher, or Narayana, the most excellent aud 
the most viclorious of the Gods, he who begot the four famil- 
jes or castes, From his navel issued a great lotus, and 
of this Jotug was born the god Biahma, who possessed 
the power of creating all things, The victorious god is, ac- 
cording to this dasa superior to Brahma, and it is he who 
is regarded by these sectaties as the usique, eternal being, &c. 
8th, The worshippers of the Lord (Zshwara), or the governor 
of the three thougand worlds, residing in the heaven called 
Aghanish(a, ‘These séctaries rub themselyes over with ashes, 
as do also the brahmans in general, who regard this god as 
the cause of all things. They attribute to him four virtues 
(guna) } substance, or substantial reality, ubiquity, eternity, 
and the power of creating all the laws (of nature). They 
assert also that this god has three bodies ; the body of the law, 
signifying thag his substance is eternal, universally diffused, 
and co-extensive with empty space, and having the power of 
creating all things ; the Jody shai disposes, because superior to 
forms ; the dady of transformations, because hoe converts in the 
six condittons all the beings whose fom he assumes. gth, 
The patizans of Maha Biahma.* 

Nine other points ate enumerated upon which the here- 
tics are at fault in regaid to form, relation, cause, effect, sight, 
nate, concatenation (destiny), action, conduct; and which 
have been expounded by the Tathagatas to the very intelligent 
Bodhisattwa in the cungiegation of Lanka, to spare all subse+ 
quent ages the danger of mistake on this subject. There are 
twenty kinds of error respecting the nalure of wirvana i ist 
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The death of the body when it is deatrayed, and when reapira® 
tion ceases and goes out like a lamp, is so called. and, 
Those who deem space to be the prime being, name the dese 
truction and return of the universe to its origin, #étrvana. 
ard, Those who believe air to produce, prolong, and destroy 
life, and to give birth to all things, called the air nirvana, 
ath. The heretical followers of the Vedas believe, as we have 
seen, that a lotus arose from the navel of Narayana, from 
which sprung the prince and father of the gods, Brahma, who 
gave birth to all beings, animate and inanimate, which » issued 
from his mouth as algo all the great lands, the theatre of 
happiness, virtue,and the precepts, where are presented in 
offering flowers and plants, and victims such as hogs, sheep, 
asses, horses, &c. Birth in such lands is called by them 
nirvana. 5th. The heretics of J she na, and their different 
offseta, agsert that the venerable master J she na ia tovisible, 
and fills all space; and that he can of what is Invisible and 
formless, constitute all beings, animate and inanimate, and 
all things without exception. They call him therefore 
nirvana, 6th. The heretics that go about naked think that 
the clear and distinct perception of all thinga in their different 
modes of being is sirvana. 7th. The partisns of Pi shi 
asgert that the union or combination of the earth, water, fire, 
air, and ether, of atome and other beings, begets the world 
and all beings intelligent or unintelligent ; that when there is 
no union there is then dispersion; and that this disper- 
sion Is xirvana, 8th. The heretics who mortify the body 
name thus the end of that body and of the happiness it might 
enjoy. gth, Those who place themselves in dependence upon 
woman, beligve that the supreme lord, Aza i sheott lo (Maha Lsh- 
wara), made a woman af whom were born goda, men, dragone, 
birds, ag well as all the beings produced from eggs, serpents, 
scorpions, flies, &c. And that he who understands this is in 
Nirvana. toth, The ssciaies who give themselves up to 
bodily mortifications (/apusvi), think that sins and Hepemess 
have an end; and that vistue has one also; and that this 
is nirvana, 11th, The sectaries named of the pure eye, 
believe shat passions have their limit ; they attach themselves 
therefore to prudence (frajna), which is their wirvana. rath 
The -sectaries of Ma tho Jo believe that their niaater, 
Narayana, bath said: “ItisT who made all things; I am 
the being pf all beings ; 1 created all tvorlds. All animate 
and inanjmate beings are born of me ; and when they return 
+ fo another place (paratra\, that is called arvana.” 13th, The 
partisans of 2Vi dian fsex say“that thera were boyn in the first 
place a male and a female, and that from tHe ymion of 
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these ate produced all things, animate and inanimate ; ‘and 
when the latter separate and return on thelr destruction /o ax- 
other place, that is nirvana. 4th. The sectaries of Seng 
hia (Sankhya) admit the twenty-five principles aa being the 
cause of nature and of all beings, and they call this #irvena. 
isth, The sectaries of A/a i sheou lo (Maha Lshwara), say 
that it was in truth Brabma who produced Narayana, who is 
the cause. That which they call Brahma and MWarayana are 
sovereign gods and lords, the cause of birth and of extinction; 
all things are born of the lord, and ate exlinguished .of the 
Jord, who is therefore nirvana, 16th. Those sectaries who 
admit of no cause, say that itis neither causa nor effect that 
produced all beings ; that there is neither pure cause nor 
impure cause ; that the thoins of a prickly plant and the 
colours of the peacock are the woik of no one, but exist of 
themselves unbegotten of any cause. 17th. The partisans of 
dime say that time ripens all the elements, forms all beings, 
and disperses them. It is said in the books of these heretics 
that though struck with a hundred arrows if your time has 
not come, you cannot die ; but if your time have come, con- 
tact with the slightest plant will destroy you forthwith, All 
things are produced by time, matured by time, and extingui- 
shed by time, 18th. The sectaries of water believe that 
water is the principle of all things; that it formed the heaven 
and the earth, and all beings, animate and inanimate ; that 
itcan make and destroy; and they callit aivana. 19th. 
The partisans of the e/ier system think ether the cause and 
first principle of all things; that of ether is boin air, and 
then other elements in succession, as already mentioned, The 
earth begets all kinds of seeds and medicinal*herbs after 
their kinds, amongst which are grains conducive to life, which 
after being nourished, returns at last to ether. 2oth, The sec~ 
taries who believe in the 4 chia (Anda) think that thera were 
originally no sun, no moon, no stars, no eaith, no ether, 
There was buta vast water. The great An chha was there 
produced of the form of a hen’s egg, of the colour of gold ; 
when it arrived at maturity, it separated in two parts, between 
which Brahma wag born, as seen above. When an*mate or 
inanimate beings are dissipated and lost in fhe other place, 
this is called nirvana.* 5 

Independently of the erroneous opinions ‘which they pro- 
fess on points of doctrine, there are obsei vances \which the 
é Sea ie 





* Lhipho phou sa ; shy leng ka hing ; Wei tao sino ching } Nt 
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heretics deem requisite to assure them real merit, Six kinds 
of mortification are reckoned among the heretics: Ist, Thev 
refuse to eatand drink, and endure fora long time hunger 
and thirst, vainly persuading themselves that they thus acquiye 
atitle to reward. 2d. They plunge into very cold streams, 
3d. They burn themselves on different paits of their bodies, 
or breathe burning vapois by the nostrils, 4th, They remain 
perpetually seated, naked, and exposed to cold and heal. 5th. 
‘They select cemeteries and funeral groves for their dwelling- 
places, and bind themselves to peipetual silence, 6th, Some 
pretend that in anterior existences they were oxen nr dogs, 
and observe therefore what are called the precep/s ofihe ox or 
dog, that is, they biowse on the grass, and drink fotil water in 
the hope of re-birth in heaven, } 

There are five kinds of doubts to which heretics are pione, 
named she jive cut thoughts (cogitationum preecisiones), Ist, 
They doubt about Foe, and reason thus; “Is Foe gieat? is he 
Fou lou na, or every other that ts great?” Which amounts 
to blasphemy and the destiuction of the gond principles (roots) 
ofthe thoughts. These heretics believe that all the laws 
have no existence, like vacuity, and are subject neither to 
birth nor extinction. 2d, They doubt about the law, and in- 
quire whether the law of Foe or that of the Vedas be 
the better? the Vedas (cvez /ho), the title of which signifies 
discourses of science, are compositions replete with the false 
science of the heretics. 3d. They have doubts concerning 
the Seng (Sanga), not knowing whether the disciples of Foe or 
those of Fou lan ma deseive the preference. Hence they 
believe not inthe Three Precious (Ones), Buddha, Dharma 
and Sangayand this is elsewhere declared to be an unpardon- 
able sin; stupid and ignorant men who in their perversity 
believe not in the three precious ones, and who are without 
rectitude and filial piety, but who abound in the elements of 
all crimes which expose them to retiibutions, are at their 
death as certain to full into the evil conditions (see above), as 
the shadow is cerlain to follow the substance, This is one of 
those crimes from whigh there is no delivery, with however 
much Gesire it may be attemped. 4th. They doubt the 
precepts ; instead of having perfect confidence in the prevepts, 
they ask themselves if it were not more useful to adhere to the 
practice called that of “the hen and the dog,’’ which consists in 
supporting one’s-self om a single leg like a hen, or of feeding 
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upon foul aliment like a dog ; or in other austerities which 
require the renuciation of good manners. sth. They doubt 
the truth of the Precepts, that is they hesitate betwixt the 
Precepts of Foe and those of Fou lan na.> 

According to the account of Seng chao, master of the law, 
the heretics multiplied eight hundred years after Foe entered 
nirvana; they established violent sects and wicked doctrines; 
repressed (ruth, and disturbed sound judgment It was then 
that “Deya Bodhisattwa,” disciple of Zoung shou (Naga 
hyochuna ) composed the work entilled Pe /un, (the huitdred 
discourses) defending truth and closing the road to error} 

Long as the foregoing note may appear, the reader will not 
deem it too much so when he considers that in showing us * 
what the Buddhists held to be heterodox opinions, it places 
us ina better condition to decide upon what they held to be 
orthodoxy, It isa round-about but certain way of fundamen- 
tally understanding a doctrine to contrast the latter with all 
that its partisans hold to be erroneous in other creeds, Lastly 
amongst all pigsages in Chinese authors relative to what the 
Buddhists denominate heresies, I have met with none that 
was particularly applicable to the fire worshippers of Persia, 
of whom it would appear that certain legends written in 
Mongolian make mention under the name of Zersa—R. 

(a2) A loud toar.—This prodigy is very famous, and 
is apparently alluded to in a book which I have found 
several times quoted under the tule of J fang kouang sse 
tse heou king that isto say, apparently the Sanskwit words 
Maka vaipulya Sinhanadanadi, There was a Bodhisattwa 
whose name, Sixhanadanadt, ‘roaring of he lion,’ appears to 
refer to a similar ciicumstance.—R. 

(23) Divine sustenane j~-an_ ascetic phrase, signifying 
apparently contemplation, or meditation ; applied to the mast 
sublime perfections of the understanding. —R. 

(24) The men of the age :~-a designation used to distin 
guish ordinary men fiom the saints of different ranks who have 
delivered themselves from corporeal bonds, and assured them~ 
selves against human infirmities —R, mn 





* Chhing chy tun, quoted in the San tsang Ja sou, B. XXIV. 
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(25) His haiv and his naily-~Compare the account of 
Hiuoan thsang, in his description of “Ayodya” of “Sau jou kin 
na,” and of “Kiu pishouang na.” The hair, nails and teeth of 
the Bhddhas, Bndhisattwas, and other saints, are the relics 
most ordinarily spoken of, and over which sthupas were 
erected.—R. 

, (26) The sree Foes of the fast tines ;—that is, 

Karkuchanda, Kanaka Muni, and Kasyapa.—-R. 

f (29) Shy kia wen, or Shy kia muni,~ the anchoret, or 
ornament of the~ house of Saksa ; for Sakya is the family and 
not the personal name of the last Buddha, and is aised in the 
latter sense by way of abbreviation only. 

Theie was avery ancient Buddha of the name of “Sakya” 
in the time called “the three asankya,” when our Buddha 
began the period of his existence, was then named "Fa 
kouang ming,” ‘the very luminous.’ This application of the 
same name totwo or more personages has been but little 
attended to, Thus we have two Amitabhas, two Sakya Muni’s, 
two Avalokiteswaras, &c.—-R. ® 

(28) A dragon—The Chinese word Loung corresponds 
with the Indian term Naga, ‘The idea of a fabulous being 
analogous to reptiles, but endowed ‘with the faculty of flight, 
ismuch more ancient in China than the Buddhist religion. 
It would be curious to ascertain if this idea had not been 
taken from India fiom the highest antiquity, and whether 
Loung is not a corruption of the Sanacrit Naga. The refer- 
ence here is not to the pait that dragons play in the national 
mythology of the Chinese, but to that assigned them in the 
fables of the Buddhists, 

There are eight classes of intelligent beings to whom the 
doctrines bequeathed by the Buddhas may be profitable, and 
may secure ullimate deliverance ; these are the eight classes 
who are represented ag attending in crowds (like the shrubs 
of a thicket), upon the preachings and the assemblies of the 
saints of the *irce /anslations, that is 10 say, of the Sravakas 
the Nidana Buddhas, and the Bodhisattwas : 1st, the yods 
(Devas) ; ad, the diagons (Leung, Naga); 3d. the Fe cha 
(Pakshas), 4th, the Kan the pho (Gandharvas) ; 51h, the A 
sieou lo (Asuras), 6th, the Aza leou lo (Gar uras); 7th, the Kin 
na lo (Kinnaras) ; 8th, the Afa heou lo hia (Mahoragus). 

I shall have occasion in the sequel of these notes to recur 
to the {lifferent classes of genii; at present I shall restrict my- 
self to the consideration of the Nagas, who, as we see, occupy 
a place amongst beings “superior to man and endowed with 
reason. They are, say the Buddhists, intelligent avimals, In 
the ‘Book of the Peacock’ (Khoung isio hing,) the ‘Book of 
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Great Clouds’ (Tayun king,) and other sacred works, wé 
find the dragons named by their titles, and their kings de~ 
signated as protectors of the law of Buddha.* There are in 
the sea, one hundred and seventy-seven kings of the dragons, 
The seventh is named So #ie Jo, ‘the salt sea’ (Sagara); he is 
the nineteenth of the twenty gods, and is the most powerful 
dragon-king. It is he who when the Bodhisattwas reside in 
the ten earths (or grades of unification) appears with his 
dragon-body above the ocean. When it rain, it ishe who 
spreads (over the skies) the thick clouds so as to ensure 
the most advantageous rain for all. He constantly attends 
the assemblies of Buddha; defends the law, protects the 
people, and thus acquires for himself great merits. His palace 
ia adorned withthe seven precious things, and presents 
the same magnificence as those ofthe gods. It is in this 
palace that the dragons compiled the work called Hia pen 
hing, or ‘the Last Volume, from the discourses of Manjusti 
and Ananda; and it is there that the Bodhisattwa, Vaga 
hochuna saw it when he penetrated the palace of the dragons. 
This book was divided into three parts, or volumes; the 
superior, the mean, and the inferior, ‘The inferior contained a 
hundred thousand gashas, distributed into forty eight classes. 
Naga hochuna retained them in his memory, and published 
them tothe world. There, too, are preserved hooks of mar 
vellous extent, seeing that one among them containa as many 
gathas as thore are atoms in ten great chiliocosms, and as 
many sections as there are atoms in the four mundane con+ 
tinents.} 

Dragons are produced in four different ways; from an egg, 
from the womb, from humidity, and by transfur mation, ac- 
cording as they dwell to the east, the south, the west, or the 
north of the tree Cha she ma li (herd of deer). Their palaces 
are adorned with the seven precious things. They enjoy, as 
do other creatures superior to man, the faculty of transforma- 
tion, saving on five particular occasions, when It is not permit- 
ted them to conceal their form; namely, at their birth, at their 
death, at the time of their meriment, when (hey are angry, 
and when asleep It is narrated on this subject that athe | 
time when Buddha was with the Sangas in the garden Ky hou 
fot, there was a king of the dragons of the sea, who, endued 
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with human form came and asked to embrace religious life, 
The Bhikshus, ignorant that they were dealing with a dragon, 
received him according to his request. The dragon-monk 
withdrew to yield himself upto contemplation; but the 
dragons are of a dull stupid disposition; he became drowsy, 
and having lost the faculty of disguising himself, hig 
body entirely filled the apartment. The Bhikshus who 
dwelt with him, having returned to the house, were 
seized with terror on beholding him. They uttered loud 
cries to summon their companions, and thus: awakened 
the dragon, who resumed the figme of a bhikshu, and sat 
with his legsiossed in the attitude of meditations The dis- 
appearance of the dragon, and the restoration of the monk 
renewed the te1or of the assembly, which immediately re- 
ported the affair to Buddha, “This is not,” said he, ‘a man, 
but a king of the dragons.’ He then summoned him, 
preached the law in his behalf, directed his 1eturn to the 
palace of the dragons, and forbade the bhikshus ever to 
admit a dragon to monastic life. This gave Buddha occasion 
to explain the five circumstances appertaining to the destiny 
of this class of beings.* The dragons are the kings of scaly 
animals and of those called insects. | They can conceal them-~ 
selves, or shine with a brilliant light, and assume a larger or a 
smaller stature ; but they are subject to three scourges which 
torment their existence. They diead the scorching winds 
and burning sands, which consume their skin and flesh and 
occasion them the most lively pain in their bones. They are 
liable to fal{ in the midst of tempests, which occasion them to 
lose the ornaments which embellish their garments, and strip 
them naked, circumstances infinitely annoying to them, 
Lastly, they diead that, while they are disporting the Garuda, 
enter the palace and cariy away the newly born dragons, 
upon which he teeds, 

We shall see in the course of this narrative many fabulous 
adventures, in which diagons of either sex figure ;—and shall 
then take occasion to recur to the subject—R. 

(29) Fifty Fojans :—about 2 to 300 miles. 

G0) Lemitof fire ;—in the text Ho king, The greal 
distance here indicated, if it is nat ertoneous, carries us to 
the northern boundaries of India, or even to Tibet, in the 
direction of the sources of the Ganges. 

Thpre is doubtless in the name of the evil genius, ‘Boun- 
dary & fire,’ an allusion to some legend that has hitherto 
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escaped our research, and perhips some tradition of a vol- 
canic eruption ; or it may refer to thermal eprings such as are 
found in the Himalaya, Father d‘Andtada, speaking of the 
element of fire, repeats a fable referring to a hot spring in 
the same countries. A countiy named Agaiya 1g mentioned 
in the enumeration of the vorthern countries of India, 
Agni deva*, ar the gad of fice, residing at Agnipura, te 
reckoned among the divinities of Nepal. + 

(31) San kie /an—Buddhist temple; see Chap IIL. 
note 5. , 

i) Py chi foe-—We have already seen thus named a 
class of, siints who occupy a high rank in the Buddhist 
hiearchy. The Sanscrit exptession is Pratyeka Buddha; 
the Pali, Pacheka Buddha; the Mongolian Pradigaboud. M. 
Schmidt has not recognised this last form, but has satisfied 
himself with transcribing the word without tracing tts origin. 
It is apparently from, the Pali form pacheka, that the Chinese 
have transcribed the word Py chi ; but this presents a diffi. 
culty ; the translators assert that the faz word entire, is Py 
chi kia lo, which would give a form wholly unknown in 
Sanscrit, Prafyekara, and does not coriespond with the 
analysis made by the Chinese of the Sanscrit word. Uowever 
it be, when the attharg of the Chinese translations, instead of 
confining themselves to the tranciiption of the word, 
endeavour to give its meaning, they render it in three differ- 
ent ways, which lead to the supposition of some equivoque in 
the Sanscrit radical. They assert that Py chi foe signilies 
Yuan io, ‘complete intelligence’; Yuan kzo, ‘intelligence 
produced by destiny”. (or the concatenation of causes) and 
Tow to, ‘isolated, 01 distinct intelligence.’ This triple tran« 
Slation must arise fiom some equivocal meaning in Sanseut : 
the last is the only one which completely coincides with the 
well known sense of Prafycka, 

However this be, the place occupied by the Pratyeka 
Buddhag in the hierarchy of saints is fixed with precision in 
Buddhist works. There are five /zi/s which set those who 
have gathered them on the way to the supreme Bodhi; and 
names are given to the various degrees of perfection Andicats 
ed by these five fruits, The lowest of these is that of the 
Srofapanna, who hag still 80,000 kalpas to pass ere he be gom- 
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pletely emancipated from the influence of error and passion, 
Above these, are in the ascending scale, the Sakridagami, 
the Anagami, and the Arhan, Above these are the Pra- 
tyeka-Buddhas, who have gathered the fifth fiuit, These have 
for ever renounced the errors of the hiee worlds, lusts, anger, 
hatred, and ignorance ; and when they shall have passed 
through 10,000 Kalpas, will obtain the first degree, above 
which is none other.* Buddha himself has said ; “A hundred 
wicked men are not worth one virtuous one; a thousand 
virtuous men aie not worth one observer of the five precepts ;} 
ten thousand observers of the five precepts are not worth one 
Sakridagami ; ten million Sakridagamus, are not worth one 
Anagami; one Hundied millions of Anagamis are not worth 
one Arhan ;a thousand millions of Arhans, are not worth 
one Prafyeka-Buddha.” But he adds, “Ten thousand millions 
of Pratyeka Buddhas are not equal to one of the Buddhas 
of the three times, that is the past, the present, and the 
future ; and a hundred times ten thousand millions of Buddhas 
are not equal to the heing freed from thought, locality, 
action, and manifestation.” 

The Yuan hio, by the contemplation of the twelve Pras 
(Widanas) emancipates himself from ego and the other errors; 
knows and comprehends the tiue vord (spiritual substance) 
and the nature of Virvana, He is thus carried beyond the 
girdle of the three worlds; it is his Vana or medium of 
translation into nirvana; and as the Yuan (the twelve degrees 
of individual destiny) have place in him, he is on this account 
named Puan hio,—which appears to mean Midana-Buddha, 

The Zou Rio make their appearance in ages destitute of 
Buddhas, They are solitary and devoted to the complation 
of things arfd their vicisgitudes; and being without master, it 
is of their own understanding that they attain the comprehen- 
sion of the veritable void; hence their name Zou kio (‘isolated 
intelligence’), apparently Pratyeka-Buddha, Men who have 
attained this rank can effect their own salvation only; they are 
not permitted to experience those grand emotions of compas- 
sion which are of service to all livihg beings without excep- 
tion, and which are peculiar to the Bodhisattwas. Such are the 
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bounds to which the Tou klo are restricted, and by which 
they are disabled fram becoming Buddhas (immediately),* 

The Zou kio and the Puan ko are mentioned concurren- 
tly in the same passage,t which seems to prove that the Bud- 
dhists of China at least, have established some distinclion 
betwixt the Nidana-Buddhas and the Pratyeka-Buddhas, & 
distinction not altogether justified in the passage itself.” 

There are two kinds of Zou kio; those who from classes or 
Aer ds; that is to say, who after the manner of deer, take up 
with their own kind, and look back to see if any follow them; 
they are named in Sanscrit Varggachari. The others think of 
nought but their own salvation, indulging no thought about 
that of other men, They ale compared to an antmal with but 
one horn (K4i /iz in Chinese), and are named in consequence 
Khadgavisanakalpa, ‘Pratyekas resembling a unicoin,’{ 

‘The contemplation of the twelve Vidanas, which forms the 
occupation of the Yuan kio, isa subject much more difficult 
to clear up, It would be interesting to determine how the 
succession of these twelve causes and effects leads the spirit to 
lay hold upon the ‘veritable void,’ or spiritual substance: but 
I can find on this subject but one passage, and that conceived 
in almost enigmatic terms. The Yuan kio sees that Avidya 
(ignorance) attains to Jeramaranam (old age and death) and 
that thus are produced the twelve JVidanas, He then sees 
that the extinction of Avidya conducts to the extinction of 
Jaramaranam, and he thus comprehends that there is neither 
birrh nor death, or he comprehends that which is not subject 
to birth or death, that is to say, spiritual nature.§ The 
perfection to which the Yuan kio attain, their exemption from 
the vicissitudes of life and death, and their faculty of beco- 
ming men or gods, render them worthy of adotation, and they 
are therefore among the eight classes of beings in honor of 
whom towers are erected, These eight classes are tha 
Buddhas, Bodhisaitwas, Arhans, Anagamis, Sakridagamis, 
Srotapannas, and the Chaluayarti kings. (M.  Remusat 
seems to have omitted the Pratyeka Buddhas,-J. W. L, 

From the foregoing explanations the word Buddha whish 
enters into the term Pradyeka Buddha, cannot mislerd us as 
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to the true position of thes: personages, who are very far 
from being classed amongst ‘absalute intelligences,’ It wag 
therefore a grievous ertor of M, Schmidt, when he said that 
“Buddhist books make a great difference among the various 
Buddhas, not merely with reference to their sanctity, but to 
their activity in the salvation of living beings;” and then 
comprised in this class the Srivakas andthe Pratyeka Bud- 
dbas.* This confusion is by no means cleared away by the 
distinctions which follow ; and others, we shall see, have yet 
to be establishsd between the Bnddhas and Pratyekas, 
separated in the bierarchy of samts by the Bodhisittwas, who 
are infinitely above the latter, though still far inferior to the 
former.~—R. 

(33) Whe spol of the nthouan~~-The place where the Pra. 
tyeka-Buddha of whom he spoke, entered nurvana, that is to 
say died. =I. 

(34) Where he dried his clothes~~Compae Chap. VII. 
note 7. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


Town of Ki jao iRiver Heng.—Forest of Ho li. 


Fa hian halted at the temple(1y of the dragon and remain- 
ed there some time, His sojourn ended, he turned towards the 
south-east ;sand having travelled seven yeou yan, he came 
to the town of Ki jao i{2) This town touches the river 
feng.(3) There are two Seng Aa Jan entirely devoted to 
the study of the Jess t¢ranslacion. 

To the west of this town, about six or seven 7, and on the 
northern bank of the river Heng, is a place where Foe preached 
in behalf of his disciples. Tradition says that in this place he 
discoursed upon instability 4 and upon pain ;¢5) upon the 
comparison of the body to a bubble of water, (6) and upon 
some other similar subjects. In this lace they have erected 
a tower, Avhich subsists still, 
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Crossing the Heng , and proceeding southward three yeou 
yan, you come to a forest named fo Hi, Foe there preathed 
the law. They have erected towers wherever he passed, or wal- 
ked, or sat. 


NOTES. 


(1) Zhe temple iin Chinese, Zsing she, ‘pure or holy 
house.’ This name is given to the Seng kza /an, because shose 
who restrain their thoughis, that is the Samaneans, dwell in 
them.,There are five Zsing she more celebrated than all others, 
of which mention will be made in the subsequent chapters, 
when the word itself will be further considered.—R. 

(2) Ki zao ii—This name, which the Chinese do not inter- 
pret, is identical with that of Kw jo kei che in the narrative of 
Biuan thsang.—R. 

It is the transcription of the Sanscrit name of the town of 
Kanouj, or rather Kanyakudja, which signifies the “huach 
backed girl.” This etymology refers to a legend according ta 
which the hundred daughters of the king Kusavabha, who re- 
igned there, were rendered hunch-backed because they would 
not submit to his fawless desires. Kanyakubja is the same 
town which Ptolemy* calls Kazogiza, and which in our times 
bears the name of Kannuj, It is situated on the right bank of 
the Ganges, in Lat. N, 27 @ and Long. E. 79.5% The name 
of this town is sometimes written Kanarji in the Sanscrit books 
ofthe middle ages. The Chinese Buddhist works translate 
Kanyakubja by KAzz nin chhing, or the ‘town of hunch-backed 
damsels’ In this town, say they, there was formerly tho ‘Zer~ 
mit of the great tee ;’ he cutsed ninety-nine women, who 
became in the same instant hunch-backed ; hence the name. 
Foe descended here from the heaven Tao 4 (Trayastrinsha), 
where he had preached the law, on which account a tower was 
erected in the place, the fifth among the great towers of 
Buddha,--KI. 

(3) Zhe river Heng, —We have seen, (Chap, VII. 2) that 
the Chinese name the Ganges Heng or Heng kia, acd that the 
Sangciit etymon of which these words are the transcript, signi- 
fies according to them ‘come from the heavenly mansion,’ be- 
cause this river flowed from an elevated place, that is from 
the summit of the Snowy Mountains. We Sina repeat 
here what has been said on the subject of the sovces of the 
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Ganges. There isa nymph who presides over this river and 
bears its name : she had no nose and yet distinguished smells 
very well, This peculiarity is quoted to prove that when any 
great organ of sense is wanting, the rest may supply its place. 
Thus Anarodha is mentioned, as having been deprived of his 
eyes, yet seeing none the less whatever exists in a triple chilio~ 
cosm as readily as you may distinguish a fruit placed in your 
hand; also the Naga Pa wan tho (Vananda), who heard 
without the ald of ears; Kio fan pa the (Kavanpate), who 
ruminated like an ox and ceased not to discern flavours ; 
of the genius of empty space (Sunyata who, though-without 
body, was sensible te external bedies ; and of Maha Kasyapa, 
who had no necessity for mens to understand allthe laws of 
the universe *—R, 

(4ylnstabihty.—In the text the 20n-duration, the non-efernily; 
in Sanscrit aztdyam; one of the fundamental conditions of relas 
tive existence ; 0) in Buddhist parlance, one of the fout reali- 
ties acknowledged by Sakya Muni, This subject will he treat- 
ed in the notes to Chapter XXIL—R, 

(5) Pazn.—-One of the four realities recognised by Sakya 
in Sanscrit dukham. 

(6) A bubble of water—Sakya affirmed that the human 
body, formed by the union of the five elements, possessed no 
more stability than 4 bubble, But this observation was made by 
him in his promenades around the town of Kapilavistu, He 
apparently resumes this subject, as well as the two preceding 
ones, in his sermons pigached near the town of Kanouj.—R, 





CHAPTER XIX. 
Kingdom of Sa chi. 


Thence proceeding ten yeow yan(1) towards the south-west, 
you come to the great kingdom of Sha ch7(2), On issuing from 
the town of She chi by the southern gate, you find to the east 
of the road the place where Foe bita branch of the nettle-tree, 
and planted it if the earth. This branch put forth and 
grew to theficight of seven feet, and never after increased or 
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diminished. The heretical brahmans, excited by envy and 
jealousy, cut it, or tore il up, to cast it away ; but it always 


sprang up again in the same place as before. 
There are also in this place four stations of Foe, where 


they erected towarda which are extant to this day. 


NOTES. 


(1), Zen yeou yan ;—-about fourteen leagues.—-R. 

(2) Zhe great kingdom of Sha chi—According to the 
route of Fa hian, this kingdom must be placed on the Goomty 
in the territory of Lucknow.—KI. 

There is a diflicully in this part of Fa hian’s route which 
can be explained away only on the supposition of a misprint 
in the French edition or an error in the original Chinese, 
Ten yosanas to the south-west would be a retrograde move- 
ment on the part of pilgrim ; and would moieover be incom- 
patible with his subsequent course, Professor Wilson,*has sug- 
gested Cawnpore, lying south-east of Kanouj, as the probable 
position of Sha chi, and has traced om pilgrim's 1oute accord- 
ingly on his sketch-map, But, as we see in Chapter XX, the 
next journey of eight yojanas south from Sha chi brings our 

ilgrim to She wei (Sravasti) in the kingdom of Kix sa lo 
licosala, Onde) and hence I make no doubt we should read 
north-east in the text, instead of soush-west, Still the difficulties 
are by no meant solved by this exaplanation ; for if, as we 
shall see presently, She wei was somewhere in the neighbour- 
haod of Fyzabad or Oude, we must suppose some error in the 
estimation of the distance passed by our traveller, or make 
the yojana of unusual length to suit the present occasion, 
Unfortunately the itinerary of Uiouan thsang throws no light 


upon the subject.—J. W. L. 
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Kingdom of Kiu salo, Town of She wei. Temple of Chi houan, 
Town of Tou wei. 


Thence proceeding south to the distance of eight yeon yar,(1) 
you arrive at the kingdom of Ki sa lo,(2)and the town of She 
wei3) The population of this town is very inconsiderable Ye 
they only reckon -about two hundred families (or houses’, 
It ts there that the king Pho sse no(4) resided. They are there 
extremely attached to the Law, and within the enclosure of the 
temple, at the spot where was the wall of the old man Six 
tha’s(5) well; at the spot where the wicked genius Vg kiue(6) 
obtained the doctrine; and at the spot of the pan ni howan,(7) 
where the body was burnt, men of after ages have built towers, 
which remain to this day, The heretical brahmans (8)of the 
town, excited by feelings of jealousy, desired to destroy these; 
but the heavens thundered and the lightning flashed, so that 
they could not approach to overturn them, 


On issuing from the town by the southern gate, at twelve 
hundred paces to the east of the road, you find the temple 
which the patriarch Sy ¢ha caused to be erected, The gate 
of this temple faces the east. There are two pavilions(g)and 
two stone pillars, On the pillar to the left side is executed the 
figue of a wheel ;{1o) on that to the right side is placed that of 
anox. The reservoirs are filled with the purest water, and the 
groves are formed of bushy trees; the rarest flawers giow 
there in abundance and charm the sight by their lively hues, 
There, too, is the temple called Chi houan.(11) 

Foe having ascended to the heaven Zo /i,(12) remained there 
ninety days preaching the law in favour ot his mother, The 
king Pipe no experienced a vivid desire to behotd Foe 
again, He accordingly caused the head of an ox to be carved 
of sandal wood, by way of representing an image of Foe, and 
} placed it in the spot where Foe sat. When on his return Foe 
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antered the temple, the sfatue rose and approached to meet 
him. Foe said, “Return, and be seated ; after wy pan ni houan 
thou shalt be the model for imitation by the four classes.’(13) 
The statue returned and sat down. It was the first of all the 
statues of Foe, and that which men of subsequent times have 
copied, Then Foe transported himself into a small temple 
constructed on the south side, different fiom that of the statue, 
and situated at twenty paces distance, . 


€he temple of Chi houan had originally seven stories, 
The kings arid the people of various countries were full of 
veneration for this place and came hither to celebrate the 
festivals, Canopies and streamers were hung up, flowers were 
scattered, petfumes burnt. Lanterns supplied the place of 
day, ahd even in daytime were never extinguished. A rat hav. 
ing takeh into its mouth the wick of one of these lanterhs, set 
fire to the flags and the drapery of the pavilions; and the seven 
stories of the temple were utterly ¢onstimed, The kings and 
the people experienced profound sorrow at this event. They 
thought that the image of sandle wood had been burnt; but 
five or six days after, on opening the little eastern temple,(t4) 
they suddenly beheld the ancient image | They re-constructed 
the temple, and when they had completed the second story, 
they installed(rs) the statue in its former plack. * 

On arriving at the temple of Chi hovan, Fahian and Tao 
ching reflected that In this place the Honorable of the Age 
had passed twenty-five years (16) in austerities 1 By their side 
was a multitude of people animated with the sime thoughts, 
who had traversed many regions, some to return to their own 
country, others to experlence the instability of life. (17) That 
day on seeing the place where Foe no longer was, (18) their 
hearts experienced a lively emotion. Other eccleslastics 
addressing Fa hian and Tao ching, “From what coutl\ry come 
you ?” they asked, ‘wWe have some from the land of Han,” 
replied the farther, The ecclesiaties then replied, and sigh- 
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ing, observed, “How marvellous! that men from the extre- 
mity of the world are enabled to come in search of the law 
even to this place |’ Then they spoke, amongst themselves, 
“We other masters and Ho shang,” (19) said they, “since 
we succeeded each other, have never before seen the priests 
of Han (20) come hither,” 

To the north-west of the temple, distant four //, there is 
a thicket called the Wood of the Recorvered Eyes. In former 
times there were, five hundred blind persons, who, coming 
tothe temple, sojourned in this place. Foe preached the 
law in their behalf, and they all recovered their sight, 
These blind men, transported with joy, planted their 
staves in the ground and performed an act of devotion, 
turning their faces aside. Their staves took root and grew. 
The people of that age out of respect, dared not cut them, 
and they formed this grove, called for this reason the Wood 
of the Recovered Eyes, The clergy of the temple of Caz 
houan frequently repair after meals to sit in this grove and 
abandon themselves to meditation. 

To the north-east of the temple of Ci hovan, at the dis~ 
tance of six or seven /i, the mother of Pi she Aidu (21) caused 
a temple to be built, and invited Foe and the ascetics thither. 
This place isin strict dependence upon the temple of Chi 
houan, The town has two gates, one facingthe east, the 
other the north. There is the garden that the patriarch Sin tha 
caused to be made after having paid money to buy it. 
The temple is situated in the midst, anthe very spot where 
_ Foe atayed, and for a long time preached the Law for the sal- 
“vation of man, At the places where he passed, or where he 
sat, evety where they have erected towers, and all these 
places have appropriate names ; such as that where Sw# fo i 
accused Foe of murder, (22) 

On coming out of the temple of Ci Aouan by the eastern 
portal, and proceeding noitherly, at the disjance of seventy 
paces to the west of the road you come to ihe plaice where 
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foe formerly disputed with the adherents of ninetyZsix here- 
tical sects, (23) The kings of the country, the grandees, the 
magistrates, and the people, were all heaped up like clouds, 
and listening intently, At this moment a heretical girl named 
Chen che mo na, urged bya feeling of jealousy, gathered 
up her garments in suchwise over her belly ds to make 
her appear pregnant, and in the presence of the whole 
assembly, she reproached Foe with having infringed the 
Law.(24) Then the king of the gods, Shy, having trans~ 
formed ‘himself into a white rat, came and gnawed the 
cincture she had around her loins; so that the garments 
fell to the earth; the earth opened, and this woman fell 
living into hell! Zhiao ¢ha, (25) who with his venomous 
nails sought to tear Foe, fell likewise living into hell | These 
places were known and marked by men of subsequent times, 
In the place where the dispute (with the heretics) took place, 
they have raised atemple. This temple is about six mer? 
high ; within it is a statue of Foe seated, 

To the east of the road is a chapel(27) of the gods sapere 
taining to the heretics, and named Covered by the Shadow, It 
is in front of the chapel built upon the site of the dispute, and 
the two chapels are thus opposite to each other on either side 
of the road, This Jast is also about six tolses high, Here is 
the reason why it ia called Covered by she Shadow: When 
the sun is in the west the temple of the Honorable of the 
Age(28) covers with its shadow the temple of the gods belang~ 
ing to the heretics 5 but when the sun is in the east, the shadow 
of the latter temple deflects to the north and never falla on 
the temple of Foe. The heretlcs had a custom of sending 
people to watch the chapel of their gods, to sweep it, water it, 
burn perfumes, and light the lanteins for the performanée of 
their worship; but the next morning all the lanterns wete 
found transported to the temple of Foe. The brab.\jans,(29) 
full of resentment said, “The Siq men take our lanterns to 

uge them itthe worship they perform to Foe ; why-do we not 
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esist them ?’ The brahmans then set themselves “to watch 
dy night; but they saw the gods and the genii whom they 
worshipped themselves carry away the lanterns, thrice encircle 
the temple, worship Foe, and suddenly disappear. The 
brahmans thus learnt to appreciate the greatness of Foe, 
and abandoning their families, entered upon religion. 
Tradition relates that at a time not remote from this event, 
there ~were around the templé of CAi houan nirtety-cight 
Seng hia fan, all provided with apartments for the “acclesias- 
fics, and which were empty in but one place. In the King- 
dom of the Middle(30) there are ninety-six kinds of sectaries 
who all recognise the present world,(31) every sect has its 
disciples, who dre numerous; they beg their subsistance, but 
they carty no begger’s pot.(32) ‘They seek happiness, more- 
over, in waste places, andin the highways, and establish in 
those situations houses for the supply of travellers with shelter, 
beds, and wherewithal to eat and drink. Men who have 
embraced religious life lodge there equally going and com- 
ing ; but the time during which they are thus harboured is not 
the same (as in the monasteries). ‘Z'Aiao ¢ha has also sectarles 
who still subsist ; these honor the three Foes of the past 
time ;(33) Shy hia wen foe(34) alone they honor not, ' 


To the*southewest of the town of She wei, at the distance 
of four Ui, the king Zieou 1i(35) endeavoured to attack the 
kingdom of She 2(36) The Honorable of the Age placed 
himself on the road, and at the place where he stood they 
have erected a tower, 


At fifty 4 west of the town you come to a little town 
named Zou wei ;(37) it is the birth-place of the Foe Xia 
she{38) At the place where the father and son held an inter- 
view,(39) as also at the place of the pan ni howan,(40) towers 
have bef erected. In like manner they have raised a great 
tower for the She (41) of the entire body of the Jowlai(42) 
Ria she, = 
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NOTES. 


(1) Highiyeou yous—about 11 leagues and a fifth.~ R. 

(2) Kiusa lo—This kingdom, called by the same name 
by Hiuan thsang, is easily recognised as Kosala, or Oude, one 
of the most celebrated countries in primitive Buddhism. It 
is both important and easy to dete:mine its position, which 
will enable us to fix preceding stations, and establish «t solid 
basis for the subsequent march of our pilgrims through a 
country which it is extremely interesting to recognise, The 
map of India found in the great Japanese Encyclopedia,* 
and reproduced in French by M. Klaproth ( see’ plate } 
gives separately the two names Kiao so lo and She wei, 
making them thus two distinct kingdoms, betwixt which ts 
placed Kia pi Jo. Now, Fa hian re-unities iu sa lo and She 
wei inte one kingdom, making She wei the capital of Kix se 
to, Ag he had travelled through the country his testimony 
is entitled to higher credit than that of the unknown geo- 
grapher who compiled the materials for the map just men- 
tioned. Kix sa /o is the Kosala of Sanscrit books, the celebra~ 
ted kingdom of Rama, whose capital was Ayodhya. The posi- 
tion of this country is therefore one of those best ascertained 
in the itinerary ot Shy fa hian, since it results from an incon- 
testible synonyme and’ coincides with both the foregoing and 
the subsequent”march of the traveller, that isto say from 
Mathura and Kanouj of Patna. We might suppose that the 
name Kosala extended to other counties of India seeing that 
in the Chinese map Kiao sa /o is placed to the west of Bena- 
res, south of Kusambi and Mathura, and stated to bea king~ 
dont six thousand ¢/ in circumference. Further still, a country 
named Kix ise Jo,--(npparently a transcription of the same 
Sanscrit word Kosala) may be seen to the north-west of Ox 
che yan na (Ujjain), It is this country that Hiuan thsang plates 
in western India, and the capital of which he names Pz /o ma 
Jo, It must be Guzerat, 

Ma touan lin quotes a history of Kin ss¢ /o,—kéu sse lo 
chouan, composed anonymously ; but he gives no details an 
the subject, 

A difficully attending this identity of Kosala ands She wei 
(admitted by Ifa hian and rejected by [Jinan thsang) will be 
discussed in the next note.—R. , 

(3) She wei—-The name of this town .is translated by 


Fuag ée, ‘abundant or flourishing virtue,’ and also ky Wen we, 





“2B, LXIV. p. 13. 
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‘celebrated productions ;’ because this town excels dll others 
on the reputation of its production, [tiuan thsang assures us 
that the name of this town is corrupted, and that it should be 
pronounced Shy Jo fa sy #i (Sravasti). 

The town of She wei was commeitded for four properties 
worthy of remark. It contamed all k nds of riches and pre- 
cious things, so that no other kingdom could compare with 
it. The five kinds of desires (corresponding to the five senses) 
were there more vivid than elsewhere. No other country pre- 
sented such abundance. Nowhere were the people ina better 
condition to study the doctrine and obtain final deliverance.* 

But what is remarkable, Hiuan thsang describes Kosala 
and Srayasti separately, while Fa hian makes the litter the 
capital city of the former. Hiuan thsang after leaving Pi so kia 
reached Sravasti, and passed thence to Kapilavastu, It was 
Jater, after having traversed Kalinga, that he came to Kosala, 
whence he reached the country of dudsra, which corresponds 
with modren Telinga. Itis thus easy to see that the name 
Kosala was applied in the time of Hiuan thsang toa part of 
India which Fa hian never visited and of which he does not 
speak. The details too given in the $i iu chi, regarding this 
country, have no correspondence whatever with those given 
by the author of the Z%e hove ki, They refer exclusively to the 
preaching of the thirteenth patriarch Naga Koshuna, principal- 
ly inthe southern countries of India eight hundred years 
after Sakya. On the other hand, the scenes in the life of Sakya 
which Fa hian places in Kosala and She wei, (for with him 
these names are synonymous,) are those of which Hiuan 
thsang indicates SAy /o 7a sy as the site, The latter country 
is therefore the Kosala of the Joe howe 4. But itis allowable 
to suppose that the memory of the powerful empire the foun. 
dation of which the Biahmanical writers ascribe to Rama, was 
perpetuated in other rigions of India, and especially in that of 
which the name Kosala is preserved in the $7 ix chiim—R. 

(4) Pho sse no—This name is uniformly given in Buddhist 
works to the prince of Kosala who was contemporary with 
Sakya. It is translated ‘victorious or triumphant army.’ Hiuan 
thsang declares it to he corrupted, and restores it to Po Jo si 
na chi /o, translating it in the same manner. The Sanscrit form 
is Prasenajit, This price shortly after ascending the throne, 
sought in marriage from the king of Kapila, a princess of the 
race of Shy chouny, or Sakya sua. A female slave of Ma ha 
nan aca f given birth toa daughter of exquisite beauty, the 





e 
* Fony ming i, B. UW. Art. kingdom? 
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latter wagsent tothe king Prasenajit, who had by her a-son 
nemed ieot 24, of whom we shall speak by and bye, Ma ha 
nan was the son of king Hou fan, and cousin of Sakya. 

Sanang Setsen names the prince who in the time of Buddha 
reigned over Kosala in the town of Vaisali, Saltchan in Mon- 
gol, and says that he was the son ofthe king Arighona 
Ghukicht. 1 suspect there is some error In this recital, at 
least as regards the town of Vaisali, which could not at that 
time have been included in the kingdom of Kosala, The tran« 
slator of Sanang offers no elucidation of any part of the text 
of his author which refers to the history of ancient India, but 
confines himself to transcribing without explaining the names 
of Indiaf princes translated into Mongol.-R. 

(5) Sin 4ha—This name is also corrupted according to 
Hiuan thsang, who restores its orthography, Sox ¢ha fo, and 
translates it by ‘cvel/ giving ;) it must be the Sanscrit Szdasa. 
The title of Chang che given him, designates indifferently 
superiority of age or of rank: he is therofore the aged, the 
patriarch, the chief, the great, Thus Sudata was in reality one 
of the grandees or ministers of Prasenajit. Pious and enlight- 
ed, knowing both how to amass wealth and how to expend it; 
generous towaids and helpful to the needy, to orphans, 
and lonely men,. he deservedly obtained the fair surname 
of Ky kou tou (largitor erga orphanos et derelictos). It 
was he who erected to Buddha the temple of CAi houan, of 
which mention will be made lower down, and which obtained 
for that spot the name of Ky hou fou youan, ‘the garden of the 
benefactor of orphans.’ Hiuan thsang saw the ruins of this, 
minister’s palace in the 7th century.——R. 

(6) Lhe wicked genius Vng kine,—claewhere named Pug 
hin ma lo, a word signifying, ‘he who exhibits dresses, or orna« 
ments.’ Another malignant being who was the scourge of the 
kingdom and town of Shy lo fa sy 42 (Sravash) is indicated by 
the same name, He killed people and catried off their caps 
and heads to bedeck himself with, Hiuan thsang repeats a 
legend respecting this malignant spirit, found in the Si iu chi, 
chapter on. shy Zo fa sy ti—R, 

(7) Pan ni houan ;—the death of eminent personages in 
Buddhism.~—R. 

(8) Or it may be translated “the western pavilion with, two 
stone pillars.”—R. ‘ 

(9) Brakmanical heretics :—those attached to the Brahma- 
nical worship and the doctrines of the Vedas.—R. 

(10} A wheel.—The wheel is a familiar emblem of tie Bud~ 
dhists, expressive of the successive passage of the soul in the 
circle of yprious*forms of existence ; the power of the Chakra. 
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varti kings over the whole habitable earth ; and the preaching 
of the Buddhas, as well as the good effects of the prayers and 
invocations repeated with the help of a chaplet, In the 
absenee of explanation we cannot determine the meaning of 
the wheel placeé on the submit of a piller, as at the temple of 
Jeta—R. 

(1). The temple of Chi houan,—This is one of the most 
celebrated edifices of Buddhism ; its name is changed by Fa 
hian, but other Samanean writers spell it Cz Ao , and explain 
itto mean ‘victory,’ Hiuan thsang, who affects great accuracy 
in the transcription of names, declares that Chi tho is also 
corrupt, and writes the word Chito, or Shito. He confirms 
also the interpretation of his predecessors, so that we may 
infer with certainty that this temple was called in Sanscrit Je/a, 
that is, to ‘the temple of the victorious, or the triumphant.’ 
The Chinese further add to this name the word /:#, a forest 
which is the exact enquivalent of the Sanscrit Je/avana, so 
frequently occurring in Singalese books. It appears that this 
name of ‘victorious’ was that of the heir apparent to the king- 
dom, to whom belonged the garden in which the temple was 
erected ; and as Sudata defrayed the cost of its erection, the 
edifice and the surrounding ground weie called indifferently 
the ‘temple of Jeta,’ and the ‘garden of,the benefactory of 
orphans.’# 


The temple of Jeta is one of the eight named Ling tha, 
‘divine towers,’ or towers of the spirits The seven others 
were that in the garden of Loung mi ni, or Lan pini, in the 
town of Kapila ; that which was built upon the banks of the 
Ni lian in Magadha ; that of the deer-park near Benares ; that 
of Kanouy,; that of Raja Griha ; that of the “Beautiful town ;” 
and lastly that of the town of Kushina, There is a book 
bearing the title of Pa sa lig tha ming hao king or ‘the sacred 
book of the names and titles of the eight great divine towers.’ 
According to this book, ifany one by great faith and the im- 
pulsion of a well directed heart, build a tower or a temple and 
there establish the ceremonies and worship, he will obtain 
re-birth among the gods, There are upon this earth and in 
the heavens a great number of towers that have been erected 
for the Sarire of Buddha, But the eight towers here spoken 
of were erected on the sites where the Tathagata ‘descended 
in birth,” and svhere he accomplished many important acts of 
his terrestrial carreer. 


ne 


* See note 5. 
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We shall see in the sequel of fa hian’s narrative, how 
much importance he attached to a visit to the temple of Jeta 
one of the most celebiated of those existing at that time, 
Many passages in the sacied books are supposed to have been 
revealed by Buddha while he was in the town of Sravasti (She 
wei) and in the temple of Jeta~~R, 

Sravasti, as we learn from the analysis of the several-por~ 
tions “Kah-gyur,” by the late Csoma de Koros, was one of the 
principal scenes of Sakja’s muuustration; and a fuller examina- 
tion of that voluminous work would doubtless supply all the 
particulars so briefly hinted at in the present chapter by 
Fa hian, The circumstance of the erection of a laige religious 
establisment in a grove called the “Prinftes Grove” (‘‘Jeta 
vanam”) by a rich householder of Sravasti “(Mnyan yod, Tib;)’ 
is mentioned in the “Lalita vistara.”’ Thither the founder invit+ 
ed Sakya, who with his disciples passed twenty-thiee years 
and propounded the greater part of the Swéras in that place, 
See de Koros's various notices of the “Kah-gyur” in the twen- 
tieth Vol, of the Asiafic 1 esearches.—J. W. L 


1 (12) The heaven of Zao ht ; i. e, Trayastrinsha* 


(13) Zhe tour classes.—-In the text Sse pou, elséwhere called 
Sse wet, the four herds, that isto say, Ist. The Pi &hieou 
(Bhikshu), those mendicants or monks who profess to obtain 
their sustenance by alms. They deg adove, to sustain their 
intellectual life, and de/ow, to support their visible body. 2d. 
The Bhikshunt or female mendicants. 3d. The Veou pho so 
(Upasika), This word sigeifies pure, and signifies that those 
who bear it remain in their homes, that is lead a lay life, 
observe the five precepts and maintain a pure character, The 
name is also explained to mean ‘men who spproximate 
duty,’ to express that in accomplishing the precepts 
they prepare themselves to receive the law of the Buddhas, 
4th. Yeou pho i (Upayi) pure lay women.t—R. ' ‘ : 

(14) The little eastern temple——I adopt here the reading 
of the Pean i lan, that of the Joe houe hi being faulty in 
this place.—R, “ee BAR? sae 

(15) Lusialled the statue—A lacuna in the textsis here 
supplied from the Pian i Han—R. 


(16) mbes he years.—-This period of twénty-five “Years 
of proofs is indicated nowhere but in this place, Sakya 


— 





Chap, XVII, note 2, 
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passed five years in the deserts before attaining absolute 
perfection. He became Buddha, in his thirtieth year, and 
lived afterwards forty-nine occupied in preaching his doctrine, 
Probably some period of penance in an anterior existence 
when Bodhisattwa is here referred to.—R. 

We learn from a proceding note that according to the 
Lalita vistara Sakya dwelt twhety-three years at Sravasti. It 
may be to this ‘residence that Fa hian alludes, with a slight 
error regarding its duration—J. W. L 

(17) The instability of life—In Sanscrit entiyan, It is 
one of the conditions of relative existence that it cannot last, 
but is subject to change. This expression is agnewhit 
pompous to be employed on so simple a reflexion. Perhaps 
it is borrowed from some passage in the sacred books. —R. 

(18) Where Foe no longer wasj~~a phrase of much energy 
in the text, and literrally, ‘Seeing the place void of Foe,-—R. 

(19) Ho shang—This expression, much used in China, 
hag never been properly explained. The ordinary dictio: 
naries render it ‘Piers¢ of Foe, donze.’ It is foreign to the Chi+ 
nese language and belongs to that of Khoten, in which it 
represents the Sanscrit word Upastka (Veou pho se, Feou pho 
shy kia, Ou pho so kia). The Chinese interpret it as fortes, 
robore nati, in vt viventes; also as purissimi doctores, and officio 
proximi; which is further explained by saying thatthese are 
men who by their purity approach the state necessary for 
the reception of the doctrine of Foe. It is elsewhere ren- 
dered by magistri doctrina donati, or magistrt doctrine 
proximt, Upasika means simply ‘faithful’ in a religious 
sense, and is the general name of the Buddhists of Ceylon 
and Pegu, .But this word more particularly designates the 
laics, as we have seen above, note 13. To what has been 
said about the four Buddhist classes I will add that seven are 
also distinguished, called the ‘Seven multitudes’ (Zhsy 
choung). Of these seven, five are considered to belong to 
the monastic order, or, as it is expressed In Buddhist works, 
to have eft their homes, and two are described as_remainily 
ai home, that is to say, leading a lay life. The followlng is 
what J have found touching this classification : 

ist, The Pi kheon, or mendicants; also named Pi fson 
from.an allusion to a Himalayan plant which In five respects 
sesembles religious mendicants: it is soft and flexible, marking 
thus the simplicity of their exterior, and of their language 
indicating, submission and humility ; it is creeping, and ex- 
tends on all sides, emblematic of thelr unceasing labours 
for the salvation of man; ifs perfume diffuses itself far, just 
as the odour of the doctrine is spread abrdid eby the 
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example of these men; it has curative properties, typifying the 
power of mendicants to subdue vice and passion ; it turns not 
aside from the sun’s rays, thus imaging their conduct in 
keeping their eyes ever fixed upon the sun of Buddha, 

ad, The Pi kheou ni, or Pi f/sou ni, female mendicants. 
These, according to the Ta chi /un, have a vast number of 
duties to perform, for which they possess less aptitude than 
the P? AAAeou, and hence are placed next after them. 

gd. The Ska mi or Shy H mo lilo kia, whose name 
expresses their abstinence from the affections which sully 
the age, and that they Jove and succour all living creatures. 
As they-are but beginning to enter upon the law of Foe, they 
still possess many affections of which it is necessary that they 
should divest themselves to the end that they abstain from 
evil and do that which is right. 

qth, The Sha mi ni or Shy Limo li hia, ‘a diligent and 
painstaking woman," to indicate the subtile attention and efforts 
of women exercising ‘the law of Foe. 

sth. The Shy cha ma na, or women studying the law. The 
Hing sse chhao, says “The Shy cha ni have three studies to pur- 
sue: Ist. The principles, or bases (of the law), that is the prohi- 
bitions to kill, to.steal, to commit impurities, and to lie, 2d, 
The six laws, which forbid polluting the thought, the body, 
the touch; stealing the smallest sum ( quatre deniers ) from 
any one, taking the life of living creatures, committing petty 
deceptions, eating at forbidden hours, and drinking wine, 
3d, They study the practice and thus come to understand the 
principles which great Vi (female ascetics) ought to observe, 

6th. The Veou pho se, formerly Ou pho so hia (Upasika) 
see above, * 

gth. The Yeou pho i, or ‘very pure women,’ 

At will be seen from all these passages that far from desig- 
nating the bonzes or priests of Foe, the word Ho shang in 
the language of Khoten, and its equivalent Upasika, is pro- 
perly applied to lay Buddhists, who observe the precepts of 
religion and lead a regular and blameless lite, This title exactly 
corresponds with that of Vajra Acharya found by Mr. 
Hodgson in the Buddhist books of Nepal. —R. : 

(20) Priests of Han,—that is Chinese ascetics.—R. 

y .. (81) The mother of Pi she khiu.—-Hiuan thsang very biiefly 
alludes to the invitation addressed to Buddha*by the mother 
of Pi she Ahiu, but adds no particulars.—R. Q 

(22) Of murder—This accusation belongs \o what. 
Buddhists call the wine éridulatigns of Foe, “Foe narrated ~ 
that formenlyein the town of Pda Jo nad (Benares) there were 
a gomedian named Zhsing yar, and an abandoned woman 
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named Lou siang. Thsing yan invited this woman to go out 
of the town with him inacar. Arrived at’a garden ‘planted 
with trees, they were diverting themselves together, while a 
Py chi foe was in the same place performing acts of piety and 
studying the doctrine. Thsing yan awaited till the Py chi foe 
had ‘proceeded to the town to beg his meal, when he killed 
Lou siang and bmied her in the tent of the Py chi foe, He 
accused the Py chi foe. When the latter was brought to the 
place of punishment, Thsing yan beholding him, was ‘touched 
With rémorse and said, ‘For what! have done, I should be 
punished,’ Ee confessed his crime and was put to’ death by 
the king. This ZAsing yan, said Foe, was myself, and Lox 
Siang was Sun fo 1, In consequence of this crime I have 
undergone infinite suffering during an infinite number of 
thousands of years, and even now that Iam become Buddha, 
there remain sufferings for me in consequence of the unjust 
accusation borne against me by Swz éo 17,"*—KI. 

(23) Winly-six heretical sécis~—~The San tsang ‘a sou 
reckons but ninety-five} and reduces them yet further to 
eleven principal ones. (See Chapter XVII. note 20) 

(24) Alaving infringed the law,—Hivan thsang repeats 
this adventure with slight yatiations of detail. The brahman 
damsel who accused Foe of having sinned with her was 
named Chin chha, Chin sha, or Chen she. Yoe alterwards 
explained to his disciples how he became exposed to this 
calumny. ‘In very ancient times,” said he, “there was a 
Buddha'hamed Tsin shing Joulai, (the very victorious Tatha- 
gata). In the religious assembly gathered around him, there 
were two Bhikshus, one named Wou shing (‘without victory’) 
and the Other Chhang houan (‘ever joyous’), There was at 
that time in the city of Benares a grandee named Ta ai, 
(‘great love’) whose wife was named Shen houan (air deceiy- 
er’), The two mendicants frequented this house where they re- 
eslved abundant alms, Wou shing, who had burst the 
ponds of the world, never relaxed in the religious 
duties of his condition ; but Ch4ang houan on the other hand, 
still detained in error and (worldly) deeds, could not fesist 
giving way to negligence in his religious exercises. Thence 
aroge within hima feeling of envy which induced him to 
spread a false report that the intercourse between Vou 
shing and Shen houan was dictated by more tendef con- 
sideratighs than those of the law and of religioi, Now, con- 

. tinued coe, the Chang Aouan of that time was no other ‘ than 


pent at Loe prec ar 
* Son tsang fo sou, Be XXXIM, p. 22.9 g 
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myself ; and this Shen houan, of whom I speak, was identidal 
with Chin chha, The calumny which I spread abroad regard~ 
ing Wou shing justly subjected me to various kinds of punish- 
ment ; and even now that Iam arrived at Buddhahood, there 
yet remains for me this suffering to endure. At the moment 
when I was preaching the law in behalf of hetetics, in the 
presence ‘af mendicants, and kings, and subjects, a danisel 
came suddenly before me, having a pot suspended before her 
belly, and interrupted me with these opprobrious terms : 
«Gamanean”’, said she, “why do you not look to the business 
of your own house, rather than discourse thus on that of other 
people ? thou thinkest of thine own case alone, and troubleat 
not thyself about my sorrows : thou that wert with me in, 
time agone, and madest me pregnant, I must a month hence 
have butter for my child; see to procuring it!” At these 
words all the assembly hung their heads and remained silent, 
But Shy hi hovan ni (Indra) having transformed himself into 
a tat, passed under the garments of the damsel, and gnawing 
the string which suspended the pot, caused it to fall to the 
ground to the great satisfaction of the assembly”.* 

Hiuan thsang beheld the pit through which this calum- 
niatrix fell living into hell.} This is another example of the 
eight tribulations to which Sakya Muni, even after attaining 
the rank of Buddha, was subjected in expiation of the sing 
committed in former existences, and for which notwithstand- 
ing punishments prolonged during myriads of ages, he was 
still’ subject to a remnant of penance. Sakya Muni expound- 
ed these tribulations to his followers with the view of animat- 
ing them in the practice of good deeds, since even a Tatha~ 
gata, after having accomplished the doctrine, extinguished all 
the ills to which the condition of man is subject, and acquired 
ten thousand kinds of happiness,—could not divest himself of 
certain sins committed in foregoing Kalpas.—R. . 

(25) Zhio tha, or, according to more regular orthography, 
Thi pho tha tou, or Thi pho tha tho, (Devadatta), a Sanskrit 
word the explanation of which is given, in two ways ; ‘celes- 
tial warmth, or the gift of the gods.’ This last interpretation, 
given by Hiuan thsang, is the only true one, The samd author 
makes this personage the son of the king Hou /an (Amito- 
dana), Other writers, who do not appear well informed,-make 
him to be the gon of the king Pe /au (Dhotodana). In either 





* Ta chi tou lin, B. IX, and Hing thi hing hing, ‘quoted in - 
San isang fa gow, B, XXXII p. as. 
t Plan i tian, B. LEXY. 
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case Devadalta was the cousin german of Sakya Muni. On all 
hands it is agreed that he was the most inveterate enemy of 
the founder of this riligion. Several notices of his implacable 
hatred may be found in these relations. Hiuan thsang narra- 
tes in detail the adventure here spoken of, and in which De- 
vadatta having rubbed his nails witha poisonous substance 
cathe from afar with the intention of causing the death of 
Buddha, while feigning to pay him homage.—R, 

(26) Six soises—About 60 feet. 

(27) A chapel of the gods.—It is not easy to find -appropri- 
ate equivalents for the terms employed by the-Chinese, to 
designate the byildings consecrated to their worship according 
.to their scope, importance, and destination. The temple of 
Jeta, of which so magnificent an account has been given, is 
named Zsing she. According to the Shy hia pou,* a Tsing she 
is a spot where those who had mastered their thoughts (the 
Buddhas) halted. The word signifies the ‘abode of subilety,’ 
Five principle edifices of this denomination are reckoned ; 
ast. The semple of the benefactors of orphans, built by Sudata, 
on the site of the gaiden of the prince of Jets, and other- 
wise named the Temple of Fela. 2nd. The temple of the 
Vulture Mountain; of which more will be spoken ‘here- 
alter. 34. Zhe femple of the river of “Apes, which will 
also be again noticed in subsequent chapters. 4th, 
The temple of the tree An lo, offered to Buddha by a woman 
ofthat name, sth, The Zemple of the Baubu garden in the 
mountain AAi che Hhiu, otherwise named the garden of Kia 
lan tho. Fa hian gives the same name to many other Jess cele- 
brated temples constructed in places where Buddha had go- 
journed. . 

But the word which our author here makes use of to desig~ 
nate a Brahmanical temple is Sve, to which he unites the word 
thian,—thian sse, temple of the gods,’ to designate the devas, 
objects of Biahmanical warship, but reduced in the Samanean 
system to a very subordinate position—in Sanscrit Devalaya, 
Hiuan thsang always employs the word in the same 
sense.—=R, 

(28P The Honorable of the Age.——Sans. Lokayesia-R, 

(29) The Brahmans,—There is frequent mention of the 
brahmans ia the legendary accounta of the earlier times of 
Buddhism. A very ancient work, the Ja /eng hia king, speaks 
of the four castes in the following terms: “They falsely sup- 
pose tha*ve (the family of Buddha) are born of Brahma, and 





* ‘Genealogy of Sakya,' “quoted in the Sag ang fa sau, 
B SXEVL pi 5 ¥e ° 
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give us on this account the surname of ‘children of Brahma,’ 
The brahmans pretend that they were born trom the mouth of 
Brahma ; the Sha #i /i, (Kshatryas) from his navel ; the 2 she, 
(Vaisyas) trom his arms ; and the Skeow /ho, (Sudras) from his 
feet. On this account they look upon themselves as first in 
rank, but are truly not so. The word Pho /o men (Brahmana) 
signifies ‘one sat watketh in purity.’ Some are laics, others 
embrace religious life ; and succeed each other from genera~ 
tion to generation, making their business the study of the 
doctrine, . They call themselves the offshoots of Brahma ; 
their name. comes from their keeping the dottrine, and’ pre- 
serving parity, The name, Sie 4 4 signifies Lords of the 
Jields ; they are in truth the possessors of the great countries 
of the world, and are of regal race. The Pi she, or Tei she, 
are the merchants ; and the Sheou ho, or Shou tho lo, are the 
labourers.” 

We see from the history of the Buddhist patriarchs, that the 
distinction of castes in no way interfered with the selection of 
the chiefs of religion Sakya Muni was a Kshatrya; Maha 
Kasyapa, his successor, was a brahman; Shang na ho sieowt, 
the third patriarch, who was invested with this dignity only 
eighty years after the nirvana of Buddha, was a Vaisya ; and 
his successor, Veou pho hhiecou to, who succeeded forty-four 
years later, wasa Sudra.* Thus in conformity with the doc« 
trines of Buddism, moral merit alone was kept in view in 
selecting those to whom the transmission of Lhe doctrine was 
committed, without any reference to the distinction of caste. 

The word Brahman is not used in decidedly ill part in 
Buddhist works unless conjoined with the epithet Wei sao, 
heretic, heterodox ; bul accusations of jealousy and ill-will 
against this caste are very common, and such will be found 
occasionally in the sequell of Shy fa hian’s narrative.—R. 

(30) Zhe Kingdom of the Middle.—Centrat India, or 
Madhya desh, comprising the countries of Mathura, Kosala, 
Kapila, Magadha, &c.—R. 

(31) Zhe present world-—This phrase appears to signify 
that the heretics restrict themselves to speaking of the duties 
of men in the present life without connecting it, »y the 
doctrine of metempsychosis, with anterior periods of existence 
which must have been passed through.—R. . 

(32) Wo begging pot.—This is an essential, distinction of 
Buddhist mendicants, with whom the- begging pot is an 
indispensible altribute. (See chap. X1l—note 8)—-Ry 

—— 





* See tha gaoat Encyclopedia Stn theai thou hoel, edited by 
Dr, Wang thi. Section on the affairs of men, B, IX. py fe Ve 
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+ (33) Zhe three Hoes of the past time—The first three 
Buddhas of the present age, called the ‘Kalpa of the wise ’ 
namely, Keou Jeou sun (Krakuchchanda), Keo ua han mou ni 
(Kanaka Muni} and Kia she (Kasyapa), These will 
be spoken of in detail hereafter. The times of their 
respective appearence may be seen in the table I have given, 
Journal des Savans for 1831, p. 723.—R. 

(3.4) Shy dia wen: Sakya Muni.---It is curious to note 
this indication of a sect among the Buddhists who acknow- 
ledged the Buddhas of anterior ages, but rejected tae Buddha 
of the present, the sole real type after whom, according to 
general belief, these imaginary personages were cregted by an 
afterthought, and teferred ta mythological times. It would be 
“ex remely interesting to learn what were the religious opinions 
6) Devadatta, the cousin, rival, and persecutor of Sakya. ‘This 
Pfassage is of importance as it seems to favour the opinion 
that the dogma of the plurality of Buddhas, and of their 
successive manifestations, was concurrent with the foundation 
of Buddhism itself—R. 

(35) The king Leow t.--This is the transcription of a 
Sanscrit word which signifies a transparent stone of a blue 
colour, and is extended to mean glass, Hiuan thsang names 
this prince Py Jon /se hia, and mentions another corrupt ortho~ 
graphy, Py Hieou ft, When Prasenajit ascended the throne of 
Kosala, he asked in marriage a princess of the country of 
Kapila and of the race of Sakya (Shy choung, Seéyar semen.) 
One of the slaves of Mahananda, son of Amitodana, and cousin 
of Sakya Muni, had a daughter of petfect beauty. She was 
offered to Prasenajit who married her, and had by her a son, 
the prince, Lieou li, At the age of 18 this prince proceeded 
with the Brahmachari Hao khou to the house of Mahananda, 
There had been erected in the kingdom of Kapilaa hall of 

conference to which the Tathagatha was invited to receive the 
homage of his sectaries, The prince Lieou li having entered 
his hall ascended the Lion throne (Singhasana) On beholding 
this the children of Sakya were transported with rage, “This 
son of a slave,” they exclaimed, “dares to enter and be seated 
here I’ He then went out and said to the brahmachari Hao 
4hou; “The children of Sakya have mortally affronted me: 
remind me of this insult when I ascend the throne | And 
so when afterwards the prinee Lieou li became king, Hao 
khou reminded him of this matter. Lieou li collected together 
his troopgand proceeded to attack the children of Sakya, Sakya 
»Muni touk part in this event which threatened the tribe from 
which he sprung. I here transcribe the explangtion of it to 
his disciples ; itis afurther example of thosd detvinies to 
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which men are subject in expiation of sins committed 
in anterior existences, and from which Buddha himsejf 
was not exempt, as we have alieady seen. The following are 
the words used by Sakyaim explaining to the Bhikshus the 
causes of the adventure of Lieou li with the children of Sakya, 
“Very anciently,” said he, ‘there was near the town of Lo youe 
a village inhabited by fishermen ; a famine occurred, and as 
there was on one side of the village a tank abounding in fish, 
the people went thither to eatch these for food. Among the 
fish there was one named ow (‘ball of wheat’), the othet “0 shi 
(babbler, slanderer), who conceived resentment (against the 
fishermen) At the same time a little boy who was amusing 
himself on the edge of the tank watching the frisking of the - 
fish, took a stick and struck them on the head. Well, the inhabi- 
tants of the town of Le youe are now the children of Sakya ; 
the fish fou is the king Lieou 2; the fish ¢o shi is the Brahma- 
chari Hao khou; and the little boy myself. See by what train 
of events the destiny of the king Lieou li has caused the 
destruction of the race of Sakya.’*—R. 

(36) The kingdom of She 7. -The sequel of the narrative 
shows that the country here spoken of is that inhabited by 
the children of Sakya, that is, by the tribe to which the founder 
of the Buddhic religion belonged, himself surnamed Sasya 
Muni, ‘the ascetic of the race of Sakya,’ Sakya Sinha, ‘the 
Lion of Sakya,’ &c, : for we must not forget that Sadya is the 
name of a race, and not of a man, although we habitually use 
it to deBignate this Buddha, son of Suddhodana, The deno- 
mination S/e 7 here given to the kingdom of the children of 
Sakya must be one of those applied to Kapila; but its ety- 
mology is hitherto unknown.—R. : 

(37) Zou wei—I know not the Sanscrit form of this name 
but the following note will show that it was not in the country 
of Kosala that the Buddha Kasyapa was supposed to have 
been born.—R, 

(38) Ze kia she,—that is Kasyapa Buddha. This name 
Kasyapa, borrowed from bralman antiquity, is applied by the 
Samaneans to one of their Buddhas, who immediately,pre- 
ceded Sakya Muni; itis interpreted ‘Zmdibing light,’ also, 
Yorioise.’ The first explanation is buta play on the words, 
Kasyapa being in fact translatable ‘Sp/endorem debens vel 
absorbens' ; because the brilliant light which enfanated from 
his body eclipsed all other lights. It is rendered by the Mon- 
gols Gere? sakitcht (Schmidt), Many legends and mythol¥gical 
particulars are narrated of the life gf the Buddha Kasyapa, 


en ih eer 


: San tsang Ja sou, B, XXXIN, ps age ve 
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According to the Chronological series of the predecessors of 
Buddha,* the third Buddha, ‘Kasyapa, appeared in the ninth 
little Kalpa, ofthe present age, in the time of the decrease, 
when the life of man was reduced to twenty thousand yeais; 
that ig to say, nearly two milion years ago. According to the 
Yong Agama,’| he was of the race of bralimans, of the family 
ot Kasyapa. His father’s name was Jaz fe (‘virtue of Brahma’, 
Brahma sila ?), his mother’s Zsai chu (opulent). He dwelt in 
the city of Benares, and seated beneath a nyagrudha ( flus 
indica), he preached the law to an assembly of which he con- 
> verted twenty shausand men. The two spirits that assisted 
him (genit pedes) were Thi she and Pho lo phos he who 
assembled his troops was Shen fan fsex, Lam unable to 
explain the meaning of the terns genei pedes, exerci/um 
colligere; there are similar ones in each of the notices 
of the six Buddhas anterioi to Sakya Muni, 

According to the book entitled ‘Procedures of the ‘Tatha- 
gatas,'’t if the formulz are properly repeated, Kasyapa Buddha 
maintains himself in space, and extends his protection to all 
living beings, assuring them against all sickness, all misfor- 
tune, and the influence of evil spirits. Here ate the for- 
mulz to which I add their restored Sanscrit forms. 


1. Nan wou Foe tho ye. Namo Buddhaya, 

z, Nan wou Tha my ye, Namo Dharmaya, 

3. Nan wou Ssng kia ye. Namo Sangaya. 

4, Nan wou Kia she pho Tho kia to ye na, Namo Kasyapaya. 

5. An! Om! 

6. Ho lo, ho lo, ho lo, ho lo, Hara, Hara, Hara, 

7. Ho, ho, ho. Ho, ho, ho, 

8. Nan wou Kia she pho ye. Namo Kasyapaya. 

9. A lo han ti, Arhate. 

10, San miao San foe tho ye. Samyaksambuddhaya, 


tr, Sy chu ho shi. 
12, Ma to lo po tho, 
13. Sou pho ho Swaha, 

When the Buddha had finished the revelation of the these 
formule, he addressed the bodhisattwa Akasagarbha and 
said : “Rxcellent young man! these formula have been recit- 
ed by Boddhas in number equal (o thirty-three times the 
grails of the sands of the Ganges: thou shouldst collect 





aA 
* Foe tsou toung ki, quoted in the San tsang fa sou, B. XVIII 
p. 12. 
7 Quoted in the Shin + tian QB. LXXVIL, 
{ Quoted in the Shee e tan, B, LXXVIL. 
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them and. recile them, practising good works, Oh Akaga- 
gatbha ! if there be any vituous man or yirtuons woman who 
by day and night, and in the three times, shall repeat these 
formule, he shall behold the Buddhas in a dream, and be 
delivered from all the impediments aiising ftom the acts of 
his life.” 

The invocation of Kasyapa given in the ‘Praises of the 
Seven Buddhas,’ is conceived in the following lerms; “IT adore 
Kasyapa, the lord of the world, the most excellent and most 
eminent sage, boin in Benares, of a family of Brahmans re- 
verenced hy princes ; the life of his illustrious bi dy endured 
twenty thousand years, and the waters of the three worlds were 
dried up py the lamp of that divine wisdom which he acquired 
beneath the nyagrodha tree,” We may observe that this 
Sanscrit passage, agreemmg im some particulars with the 
Chinese version of the Zong Agama, is conuary to the direct 
testimony of Shy fa hian, who makes the birth-place of 
Kasyapa far fiom Benares, in the northern part of the dis- 
trict of Oude. 

The book entitled Jon honan_foe sai ini hing, says that 
the body of Kasyapa was sixteen toises high, and the glory 
round his head twenty yojanas, According to another wark 
(the Fa yuan chu fin), Une Buddha Kasyapa having preached 
upon the sacied ‘books, in one assembly twenty thousand 
bhikshus obtained the dignity of Arhan. 


The King fe chouan teng lou reckons Kasyapa Buddha as 
the thnd Honorable of the Kalpa of sages, that is the third 
Buddha of the present age.~—-R. 


(39) An Lnterview.—This must be a consecrated phrase, 
for it is again found lower down on the occasion of the 
Buddha Krakuchchanda. As Sakya Mum had art interview 
with his father Suddhodana, an atlempt has no doubt been 
made (o imitate this particular of his life and reproduce it in 
that of the pretended predecessors of the historical Buddha, 

(41) She 4 ;—~the Sanscrit word Sarira, translated by the 
Chinese, the ‘bones of the body—R. 

(42) Zhe Fou Ha, that is the Tathagata, he whose” advent 
hag actually happened, according to the meaning of the 
Chinege and Tartar terms which answer to the Sanscrit word ; 
and more exactly according to the analysis of this last, and to 
the Buddhic doctiine, the “hus gone, who has definitely 
quitted relative to enter upon absolute” existence, orynirvana, 
It is translated in Tibetan De djen gshegs pa, in Manchou 
Atehkou daikhy, 4n Mongol Zagout’ sian iraksan, It is the first 
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of the ten honorable names assigned to thet Buddhas. It is 
understood in three different senses according ag it is applied 
to the three states of the Buddha (the three bodies), to his 
state of law (Dharmakaya), to his glorious manifestation in 
the world of ideas ‘Sambhogakaya), and to his bodily trans- 
formation (Nirmanakaya) A Buddha is Zathagatha in the 
second sense, because the first principle, the essence of things, 
is stmilitude, adentity (with intelligence, an idea conceived by 
it) and he has come to assimilate to perfect imtelligence.* 
He is Tachegata in the third sense, inasmnch as borne along 
by the real nature of SzaiZifude (identity of intelligent nature), 
he has come ta the state of perfect intelligence. -—R. '* 

The word Taeshagaéa in Sanscrit means the same’as De 
jit in Tibetan ; ‘he who has gone in the manner of his prede- 
cessors.’— Kl, 

For a further elucidation of the meaning of the word 
Tathagata, the reader may consult Mr. Hodgson’s article, 
Buropean Speculations on Buddhism, F. A. § vol. 3, 384 
from which I quote the following passage. “The word 
tathagata is reduced to its elements and explained in 
three ways ;—rst, 4hus gone, which means gone in such 
a manner that he (the /e‘hagaéa ) will never appear again ; 
births having been closed by the attainment of perfection. 
and, “hus gol or obtained, which 1s to say, ( cessation of births ) 
obtained, degree by degree, in the manner decribed in the 
Bauddha Scriptures, and by observance of the precepts 
therein laid down. 3d, ¢hus gone, that is, gone ag it (birth) 
came—the pyrrhonic interpretation of those who hol «that 
doubt is the end, as it is the beginning, of wisdoom ; and that 
that which causes birth causes likewise the ultimate cessation 
of them, whether that ‘final close’ be conscious immortality, 
or virtual nothingness, Thus the epithet /a/hagafa, 80 far 
from meaning come (avenu), and implying incarnation, signifies 
the direct contrary, o: ‘gone for ever’, and announces the 
impossibility of incarnation; and this according to all 
schools, sceptical, theistic, and atheistic,” 

To this I may add the interpretation of the woid as given 
by Wilson in his dictionary:-—"Tathagata, A Gina or Buddha ; 
Talia, thus (what teally is), and ge/a, known, obtained.” 


WL 


' 





* Chonan Ja tun lun, 
t+ Ching chi lun. 
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Town of Na pi kia.—Birth-place of Keou leou thsin foe*and 
ot Keou na han meon ni foc. 


Procgeding twelve yeou yan south-east of the town of She wei, 
you come-to a city named We pi kia (x) It is the birth-place of 
Keou leu thsin foe(2) There also are Seng hia lan in the 
places where the father and the son held an interview, 
and on the site of the pan ni houan are erected towers. 

Proceeding thence less than a yeou_yan towaids the south, 
you come to a cityJwhich is the spot where Keon ua han meow 
ni foe(3) received birth. ‘There too have they erected towers 
on the spot where the father and the son held an interview, 


and on that of the pan ni houan. 
NOTES, 


(1) Na pi ia.—This place is unknown.—2, 

Wilson in discussing the position of Ve pi hia, observes 
that with reference to the succeeding as well as the preceding 
route, it should be to the north of Gorakhpur: but as our 
pilgrim journeyed ina south-easterly direction from She wei 
(Fyzabad, or Onde), it seems more piobable that Na pi kia lay 
to the south of that town. Nor will this supposition be at all 
inconsistent with the subsequent course of Ia hian to\ Kapila. 
vastu, Lan mo, &c,, as we shall-see further on.—J. W, L 

(2) Kicou leou thsin foe-—The name of one ot the Buddhas 
anterior to Sakya Muni, It is sometimes spelt Keon leon sun, 
a corruption of the Sanscrit Kiakuchchanda,—and is 
interpreted ‘that which shonld be interrupted or suppressed; 
referring to vices and passions which should be so annihilated 
that no trace of them may remain. The Mongols render 
the name Orichilang i ebdehichi. This Buddha was born in 
the ninth kalpa of the present cycle, when the life of man was 
reduced to sixty thousand years, and therefore five, million 
nine hundred and ninety-two thousand eight hundred years 
ago.* The hook entitled ‘the Long Agama,’ brings him down 

ese nara otro gt meena 
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* Fany ming i, Book 1, 
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to the time when men lived only forty thousand years, that 
is, two millions of years nearer us, According to the same 
work he wag a brahman of the famiily of Kasyapa; his father 
was named Zi #e, and his mother Stew chi. We dwelt in the 
town An ho (‘peace and concord’), and preached the law 
seated under a tree Shz Zi sha ( sirtsha, acacia sirisa}, and in 
a single assembly effected the salvation of forty thousand 
men. His ‘spiritual supports’ were Se nz and Fi feou ; his 
guardian, the supreme conqueror Shen fio ésen( Son of Good 
Intelligence), * 

The book of the ‘Proceedings of the Tathagatas! . teaches 
that-when good use is made of the prayers and formulas, the 
Butdha Krakuchchanda retains himself in space, extending 
his protection to all living creatures, expelling sickness and 
all manner of evil, as also demons. To this end the following 
formula is repeated: (I omut this as itis nearly identical with 
the foregoing, p. 181, the word Krakuchchanda being 
substituted for Kasyapa.—J. W. L) 

Then said the Buddha Krakuchchanda to the Bodhisattwa 
Akasagarbha ; “Excellent youth | these dharanis (invocations) 
are such asthe Krakuchchanda Buddhas, having the same 
name (as I), in number equal to the sands of the Ganges, as 
(also the Buddhas of the three times, have taught, and of 
which they have pioclaimed the efficacy. It men keep these 
divine formulas, they may be able, even in the last kalpa of 
future time, to establish firmly the worship of the three preci- 
ous (ones), and give birth to the veritable faith. As for the 
bhikshus, the bhikghunis, the upasikas, the upayis, who shall 
constantly recite and observe them, they shall expel from 
their visible bodies all kinds of maladies and ailings.” 

This is the invocation of Krakuchchanda as given in the 
Sapia Buddha Siotra: ‘J adoie Krakuchchanda, Lord of the 
Munis, the unequalled Sugata, the source of perfection, born 
at Kshemavati of a family of brahmans reverenced by the 
kings : the life of thls treasure of excellence was forty thou- 
sand years; and he obtained at the foot of the Sirisha tree the 
state of Jainendra with the arms of the knowledge which 
annihilates the three worlds,’—R, 

(3) Keow na han meou ni Foe,—otherwise Ka na hia meou 
ni, or Kin na han meou ni, in Sanscrit Kanaka Muni The 
word is interpreted ‘ golden quietude' ; Kanaka signifying gold, 
and marking the external Jusire of the peisonage ; and Afuni 
the abser’2e in secluded life of all obstecle to repose.* Others 





* Fan y ming 2, quoted inthe San tsang fa tig XXVIIL 
a 
oP 10. 
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translate the word ‘Golden Anchorife’ because this Buddha 
had a body of the colour of gold* The Mongols name him 
Altan chidakichi.+ We was born in the world at the time 
when human life was reduced to forty thousand years, that is 
to say, three millions seven hundred and fourteen thousand 
one hundred yearsago. This personage was a biahman of 
the family of Kasyapa; his father was named Za ¢ ( great 
virtue) and his mothe: Shen shing (very victorious). Ee lived 
in the town of Very-puse, and under the tree called Ou dan 
pho lo men ( Udambara, ficus glomerata) held an assembly 
where he ‘preached this law and converted thirty thousand 
men His ‘spiritual supports,’[ were Siz phan ua and Fo to 
Zeou, his guardian was ‘guzde of the mulittude, son of tranquil 
concord, Olfthe meaning ot these mystical expressions I am 
ignorant. 

According to the book of the ‘Procedures of the Tatha- 
gatas,’ when the formulas are properly recited, Kanaka Muni 
Buddha sustains himself in space. He extends his protection 
to all living creatures, expels all maladies, and drives away 
all evil spirits, It is with this purpose that he delivered the 
following invocations, ( Nearly identical with those given in 
page ae Kia na kia menow veing substituted for Kia she pho, 

After having finished the utterance of these invocations, 
-the Buddha Kanaka Muni addressed the Bodhisattwa Akaga- 
garbha and said ; “Excellent young man | if a man or a woman 
endowed with virtue incessantly repeat these dharani (invoca- 
tions) and observe them, all maladies shall be r.moved and 
cured,” 

The Sapfa Buddha Stotra,§ contains the following invoca+ 
tion to Kanaka Muni: “I adore Kanaka Muni, sage and 
legislator, freed from the blindness of mundane illusions, who 
was born inthe city of Sodhanavati, of a race of brahmans 
honored by kings. His resplendent person existed thirty 
thousand years. Genetousas the mountain of precious stones, 
he obtained Buddhahood under the tree udumbara.” 

The Fou kouan foe san mi king assures us that the height 
of Kanaka Muni, was twenty-five yojanas, and that of hig 
aureola thirty; and that the light emanating from his body 
extended forty yojanas, : 





* Ta chi tou lun, quoted as above. 
+ Schmidt, Notes surtSanang Setsen, p. 306. 
t Pa twete 39, Chap. XX, 

Asiat. Res. Vol. XVI, p. 454, 
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Krakuchchanda, Kanaka Muni, and Kasyapa aie denominated 
the Buddhas of the past time. ~They are the first three of the 
thousand Buddhas, who aie to appear in the present Kalpa, 
called the Kalpa of sages; Sakya Muni is the fourth, Or, 
uniting with these the three Buddhas who appeared in the pre- 
ceding ages, Vipasyi, Sikhi, and Viswabhu, there are seven per- 
sonages of this rank habitually named together as the seven 
Buddhas ; but no sufficient reason has been given for this 
association of the last three Buddhas of the anterior with the 
first four of the present Kalpa, Mr. Schmidt, thinks that “the 
first three are not named in Buddhic works ;” (“indess findet 
man in Buddhaischen Buchern die drei erste nicht 
génannt.”)* An etror which arises from this, that in books 
which have no reference to any but the present age, they 
begin the series of Buddhas with the first of that Kalpa, 
Krakuchchanda, without ascending to an anterior period, But 
the very work which this savant has translated negatives hig 
own observation ; for Sanang Setsen mentions S¢kAi and 
Viswabhu, 


Mr. [¥odgson thinks that we cannot doubt the historical 
existence of the six Buddhas anterior to Sakya Muni; while 
Mr, Wilson on the other hand thinks their real existence very 
questionable.{ ‘To judge this matter merely fiom the fabul- 
ous accounts of them that have ieached us, there need be no 
doubt upon the subject. Another point well worthy of con- 
sideration isthe succession of the four Buddhas and their 
distribution in the four yagas, “It is well worthy of remark,” 
says Mr, Hodgson, “ that according to the most authentic 
ancient yscriptuies, the succession of the seven Buddhas 
fills the entire duration of time: the two first being re~ 
ferred to the Sa/ya yuga ; the next two to the frefa ; the suc~ 
ceeding to the dwapara: Sakya and the future Buddha being 
Lords ot the present age.” This is a Biahmanical notion 
inoculated upon Buddhism by the inhabitants of Nepal, and 
not to be found in orginal: works, where the succession of 
Buddhas is exhibited in a very different manner. Without 
repenting here what I have said elsewhere, the following table 
will recall the principal features of this fantastic chronology, 
which appear subject to no variation among Buddhist nations, 


. 





“* Notes on Sanang Setsen, ps 306, 
+ As. Res. XVI. pe 445. 
} Ibid. p. 455s 
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Kalpa ot yyy Anonymous Buddhas, 
Wonders. Vipasyi, oy8th Buddha. 
tooo Buddhas. |Sikhi, — yygth do, 
Viswabhu, rovoth and last Buddha of that ago, 


Kalpa of sages KKralaichchanda, rat Buddha of this period. 
(the present age),/Kanaka Muni, ad do. 





rooo Buddhas, = |Kasyapa, 3d do. 
Sakya Muni, 4th do, 
, Maitreya, sth (future), . 
wo 995 future Baddhas, —R, 


The following observations on this highly curious and im- 
portant subject by the late Honorable Mr, Turnour are ao 4 
propos, that no rpology is necessaty for their introduction in this 
place, “It is an important point connected with the Buddhis- 
tical creed, says Mr. Turnour, which (as far as Iam aware) 
has not been noticed by any other writer, that the ancient 
history, as well as the scheme of the religious Buddhists, are 
both ‘reptesented to have been exclusively developed by 
revelation, Between the munifestation of one Buddha and the 
advent of his successor two periods aie represented to Inter« 
vene—the first is, called the Buddhantaro or Buddhot-pado, 
being the interval between the manifestation of one Baddha 
and the epoch when his religion becomes extinct, The age 
in which sve now live is the Buddhot-pado of Gotamo, Mis 
religion was destined to endure 5000 years, of which 2380 
have now passed away (A, D, 1837) since his death, and 2620 
are yet to come, The second is the Abuddhot-pado, or the 
term between the epochs when the religion revealed by one 
Buddha becomes extinct and another Buddho appears, and 
revives, by revelation, the doctimes of the Buddhistical falth. 
It would not be practicable, within the limits which I must 
here prescribe for myself, to enter into an elucidation of the 
preposterous term assigned to an Abuddhot-pado, or to 
describe the changes which the creation is stated to undergo 
during that term, Suffice it (0 say, that during that period, nov 
only does the religion of each preceding Buddhu become 
extinct, but the recollection and record of all preceding 
events are also lost. ‘These subjects me explained in various 
portions of the Pitakattaya, but in too great detail to admit of 
my quoting thoge passages in this place, * 

“By this fortunate fiction, a limitation has been prescribed 
tothe mystification in which the Buddhistical creot has ine 
volved all the historical data contained in its literaturo, an- 
terior Lo thepdyent of Gotamo, while in the Uindu lterature 
there appears to be no such limitation ; masinuch as Professor 
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Wilson in his analysis of the Puranas, from which (except- 
ing the Raja Taranigini) the Hindu historical data are chiefly 
obtained, proves that those works are, comparatively, of 
modern date. The distinguishing characteristics, then, 
between the Hindu and Buddhistical historical data appear 
to consist in these particulars ;—that the mystification of 
Hindu data is protracted to a period so modern that no part 
of them is authentic, in reference to chronology; and that 
there fabulous character is exposed by every gleam of light 
thrownson Asiatic history, by the histories of other cbuntries, 
and more especially by the writers who’ flourished, réspectively, 
at ‘the periods of, and shoitly after, the Macedonian and 
Mahomedan conquests; while the mystification of the 
Buddhistical data ceased a century at least prior to B,C. 588, 
when prince Siddhato attained Buddhahood, in the character 
of Gotamo Buddho, According to the Buddhistical creed, 
therefore, all remote historical data, whether sacred or pro« 
fane, anterior to Gotama’s advent, are based on his revelation, 
They are involved in absurdity as unbounded as the mystifica+ 
tion in which Hindu literature is enveloped.” 

A firm belief in the predecessors of Buddha must have 
been general at a very early speriod ; and it is not a little 
curious to observe that at the time of Fa hian’s transit, the 
heretical followers of Devadatta “honored the three Faos of 
the past time,” that is, Krakuchchanda, Kanaka Muni, and 
Kasyapa ; but placed no faith in Sakya Singh, to whose im- 
Sead alone these owed their mythological existence 

WL 


CHAPTER XXII, 
Town of Kei’ wei lo’ wei.—-The King’s Field.—-Birth of Foe. 


Thence proceeding easterly one yeor yan (1) you come to 
the town of Keé wei lo’ wei(2) In this town there are neither 
king nor people ; it is literally a vast solitude. There are only 
ecclesiastics, and some tens of houses of inhabitants. This is the 
site of the ancient palace ofthe king Pe tsingeég) gud it is here 
that they madea representation of the Prince and mother, 
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taken at the moment when the Prince seated ona white 
elephant entered the womb of the latter.(4) 

At ‘the place where the Prince issued from the Lown 
by the eastern gale; at that where, at the sight of a 
sick man,(5) he caused his chariot to turn and retraced 
his way; everywhere they have erected towers, At tho 
place where Az(6) contemplated the Prince; at that 
where War tho and others struck the elephant, in that 
whore they ‘drew the bow,(7) the arrow of which proceeding 
to the sduth-west entered the ground at the distance of thirty 
di, and cause a spring of water to issue (arranged by men of 
aftertimes in the form of wells from which drinking water {s 
supplied to travellers) ; at that where Foe, alter having obtain« 
ed the doctrine, (8) came back to visit the king his father ; 
at that where the five hundred sons of the Shakyas(g) om- 
braced monastic life and paid homage to Yeou pho /2 ;(10) at 
the place where the earth trembled in six ways;/11) at tho 
the place where Foe preached In favour of the gods, the kings 
of whom go guarded the gates thereof that the king his fathor 
could not approach the assembly ; at the place where ‘a ai 
tao gave a Seng hia li(ta2) in alms to Toe, who was avated 
facing the cast under a Vi Aeon diu(13) tree, which exists still ; 
in the place where the king Lieow Hi destroyed the, family of 
the Shakyas,14) which had first attained the rank of Siz ¢ho 
wan ;(15) (in all those places) they havo erected Lowers which 
still remain, 


To the north-east of the town, at tha distance of several 
2, is tha Royal Wield. Here ig the place where the Prince, 
under a tree, watched the labourera.(16) To the east of the 
town fifty 4 is the Royal-Garden ;(:7) this garden bears the 
name of Lun ming. The Ladp(18) having catered the tank 
to bathe, came out therefrom by the norlhorn gate; she pro« 
ceeded twenty steps, took in her hand the branch off a trae, 
and turning {0 tae east gave birthio the Prince, allen to 
the groufd, the Prince made seven steps. ‘Two kings of the 
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dragons washed his body.(1g) On the site of this ablution 
they have made a well ; and it is at this well, as also at the 
tank where the washing took place, that the ecclesiastics are 
in the habit of drawing the water they drink, There are, for 
all the Foes, four places determined from all eternity ; the 
first is that where they accomplish the doctrine ;(20) the 
second, that where they turn the wheel of (he law; the third, 
where they preach the law,(21) where they hold dissussions, 
and subdue the heretics (22) the fourth whe1é’ they re« 
descend from the heaven of Z'ao /i(23) whither they ascend 
to preach the law in favor of their mother.(24) The other 
places are those of sundry manifestations called forth by 
circumstances. The kingdom of Kea’ wei lo’ wei is a great 
solitude ; the people are scattered, and white elephants and 
lions are to be apprehended on the roads, so that one may 
not travel there without precaution. 

Travelling five yeow yan towards the east from the place 
where Foe was boin, you come to the kingdom of Laz mo. 


NOTES. 


(1) One yopana.—About one league and a third. 
' (2) Kig’ wei lo wei—It must certainly be by an error 
of the press that the third syllable of this name has been 
suppressed in the Wen hian thoung khao, where we read Kia 
wet wei; a fault recurring elsewhere. The Mongols write 
Kadilik, and the author of the Zarikth khalayeh, Kiapilavi, 
The greater number of Chinese Buddhist writers render 
it Kia pz fo; some by mistake interpreting the tvord 
beneficent ; others, more exactly, /awny. The significa- 
tion of the word Kagi/evas/u cannot be a matter of doubt, 
since we possess the Tibetan translation Ser s’kyai gi 
(the.deep yelow soil) or Ser s'kyai g'hrong (the town of 
the deep yellow). Ser s’hyai signifies deep yellow or tawny, 
hapila in Sanscrit. It was also the name of the celebrated 
hermit Kapila, who gave the founders of the kingdom of 
- Kapila the ground upon which they erected theit town, as will 
beseen in note 9 of this chapter. The auggor,who spells 
'this word most correctly is Hiuan thsang ; he reflers it Kie 
q 
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pi lo fa sa fou,* the exact transcription of Kapilavastu, ot 
Kapilaval thu of Pali works. ‘fhe Burmese write the word 
Kapilaval ; the Siamese Kadindawathou or Kabila pat ; the 
Singhalese, Kiwdoudval ; and the Nepalese Kapidapur. 

The kingdom of Kapiia is mentioned by Aza éoven lin under 
tne name of Xa pi Zi, In thearticle Zndia, he says: “In the 
sth of the years Fuan déa, in the reign of the emperor Wart 
ti of the Soung (428 A.D.), Fu ai, king of Kia pi iin Thinn 
chu, sent an embassy tothe emperor, It conveyed a letlor 
and presents consisting of diamond tings, bridle-rings of gold 
and rare animals, amongst which were a red and a_ whites 
parroquet, Unde: the emperor Ming fof the samo *dynnasty, 
the second of the years Zhai chi (A. D. 466) Kea pi Li again 
sent an’ambassadar to China beating tribute. ’} : 

The Ly /aé hi seu also mentions an embassy from the king 
of Kia pi Hin the vear 428 of our eta, adding that the letter 
to the emperor was conceived altogether in the style of the 
sermons of Buddha, { 

The editors of the great geographical collection entitled 
pian i lian, speaking of Kie pi lo fa sou ton, say that the name 
was formerly written erroneously Kza fi Zo wei, and that this 
country was situated on the frontier of Mid-India ; bul they 
pg to have remained in doubt whether the Kia Dei lo’ wei 
of Fa hian, and the Kie Ai lo fa sou dou of Hiuan thsang, 
were identical ; so that after having inserted in its appropriate 
place the quotation from the Moe kone hi referring to the 
former name, they have referred elsewhere the chapter of the 
Si yw chi, applicable to the second. But then they have omit+ 
ted to transcribe this chapter ; an omission most unforwnate 
for us, as we are thus deprived of sundry points of comparison 
of the utmost importance for the elucidation of the portion 
of Ia hain’s narrative at presont before us, . 

I believe that I was the first to point out the error of the 
common opinion that Sakya Muni was born in Magadha or 
South Behar, In a note which I appended to the French 
translation of Mr. Wilson’s '‘Avusice of three Buddhist works,’ 
inserted inthe Nouveau Jounal Asiatique for 1831, p. 103. 
I observed, “IL is not very easy to indicate with precision the 


n 


* Pianitian B. LXXV. 

f Sco Won hian thouy kha, B. COCXNXVUL p15. and 
Pian i tian, B. LXVIL ait, s, Notice of tho kingdom of Kia pili, 
p. [5 taken from the History of tho I and alan. . 

Lo Ly tar ka su, B. XLVL p. 450. 
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site of Kapilevasét or Kaptlapur. According to Chinese 
accounts, it would appear that this town was situated in the 
north of India, in the country of Ayodhia or Oude. * * * 
All our ides of the country of Sakya Sinha led us to search 
for it further to the north, in the country at present named 
Oude, and anciently Ayodhya.” 

According to the Kak gyur, or great collection of Buddhist 
works translated into Tibetan, the town of Kapi/a or Kapela- 
vasiu, was siluated in Kosala, or the Oude of our times. AL 
the time of Sakya’s birth the greater part of central India was 
i ubject to the kings of A@agadha, and for this reason the coun- 
tay of Kosala in which Kapila was situated, was considered as 
belonging to Magadha, to which it was probably’ tributary, 
Atall events, Magadha was the scene of the earliest ‘labours 
of Sakya Muni, and there Is less wonder that many Buddhists 
have | referred the birth of their legislator to Magadha 
also. 

The Tibetans assert that Kapila was near to Mount Kailas, 
(denomination which must here extent to the whole Himala- 
yan chain) and upon the river Bhagirathi, which is the upper 
Ganges, or on the Rohini, which is not to be confounded 
with that known at present by the same name, one of the 
affluents‘of the Gandak, Kapila must moreover be close to 
the frontier of Nepal, since according .to Buddhist legends, 
when the Sakyas were expelled from their own country, they 
retired to the former place. The Chinese chronology of the 
Buddhist patriarchs places it indeed to the south-west of 
Nepal,} and according to another Buddhist narrative the 
cauntty of Benares, wag situated to the south of that of Kia 
wei lo wei ; { Kia p2 lo is placed in the Chinese map of 
Hindoostan, given in the Japanese Encyclopedia, to the 
north of Benares, and the kingdom of Ayz ¢ho (Ayodhya) of 
of Kiao changmi and Kiao sa ¢o (Kosala). Thus, as far as 
we can gather from a map confusedly compiled from the 
notions of Chinese travellers, Kapila should be north of 
Benares, north-east of that part of the province of Oude which 
constituted the kingdom of Rama ; and thus far its position 
is confirmed by the narrative of Fa hian. From Kanouj our 
author travelled south-east to reach Kosala; he pursued 
the sante direction, then that of east to aurive at 
Kapila, According to this indication and that of the Kah 








* LASVaLLp 7 
| Japan. Encyclop fav, B LXIV. p. 2,. 
| Yuan dean hou, B. COXVI, p. 6. 
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ghyur quoted above, this town should be situated on the banks 
‘of the river Rohini, or Rohein, which flows from the moun- 
taing of Nepal, unites with the Mahanada, and_falls into the 
Rapti below the present town of Goruckpore. Thus wo may 
considér the bitth-place of Buddha as a well ascertained 
point. . 
: In his Lssay on Buddism, Mr. Hodgson says that Kapila. 
vastu was situated near to! Ganga Saga’, The following: par- 
Uculars regarding the latter name are hom \Vilson’s Diclionary : 
“Sagar the ocean. To bathe the bones of Sagara’s 60,000 sons, 
the Ganges is said to have been led by Bhagiratha, his great- 
greatgrandson, to the ocean, at a place now callec Ganga 
Sagar.’"—K1. (The story is given at length in the Vishaw 
Purana, Wilson's translation. p. 377-379]. W. L.) . 

The exact position of Kapilavastu is one of the desiderath 
in the geography of ancient India, which may possibly yet be 
ascertained by focal enquiries, assisted by the route of our 
pilgrim, and the incidental notices to be found in Tibetan 
and Pali books. Accoiding to the x/-va, it was situated 
near Kailas, on the Zhagirathi, or as elsewhere stated, on the 
Rohini civer.* Professor Wilson in his account of the loa 
kue ki, observes, “that Kapilavastu must have been situated 
to the eastward, somewhere near the hills separating Nepal 
from Gorakpur, it, being described as situated on the Rohini, 
a mountain stream which is one of the feeders of the Rapti. 
The Itineraries of Fa hian and Hiouan  thsang show that the 
position was accurately described, and that Kapila or Kapila- 
vastu, the birth-place of Sakya, was situnted north of Gorakh- 
puts meat where the branches of the Rapti issue from tho 

ills.” 

This does not appear to me so clear however, Thal por- 
tion of Hiouan thsang’s Itinerary referring to Kapilavastu is 
unfortunately omitted in the copy of the Pian Zi dian accessible 
to the learned ftrench editors; and if we trace Fa hian's course 
from She wei or Fyzabad, we shall find that the direction js 
south-easterly ; which, making every allowance for the loose 
and general way in which the bearings are enuncialed, would 
bring us to the south, and certainly nol to the north, of the 
Gorakhpur, This would place Kapilavastuy on the banks of 
the Gogra, or even on the Ganges, That it was situated on 
the bank ofa navigable stream, we have the authority of the 
Rajavali, whatever that be worth.{| In the sane work wa have 











* See Wilson, Abstract of the Dulsva, J. A. 8. Vol. L py _ 
| JR AS, Vol Ve pe tag, ae 
| Upham, Sacred aud feats bookwof Ceylon, Vole Us pa 377. 
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the following tradition of the foundation of that city, which 
would lead us to infer that its site wag north of and nol very fai 
from Benares. “Upon hearing this, all the following people 
left the country and accompanied the four princes; viz the 
daughter of the said king with their attendants and property, 
1000 ministers, brahmins, rich men, and several thousands 
of merchants; and on the firat day the whole compahy pro- 
ceeded on their march as far asa mile, on the second day 
they marched eight miles, and on the third day they marched 
twelve miles, pursuing their march in the wilderness, and on 
one side of the city called Bareness (Benaies); and there the 
prince’ took council, and spoke amongst themselvés, saying, 
“if we take a town not belonging to us by force, it ‘will greatly 
tainish our fame,” and so they determined to bdild a new 
‘town, One of the said princes remained there with the 
multitude to clear the wilderness, and when the others went 
through the wilderness in search of a good place to make a 
town, they found a hermit called Capilawastoo, at the foot 
of a bogaha tree, in front of a lake, which hermit had devoted 
himself to piety and religion, He asked the princes what 
they inquired for? and the princes related to him that which 
they searched for; then the hermit advised them to place 
their city where his own hermitage stood, and also he gave 
them encouragement by reciting to them a good account of the 
said ground, saying, that when the foxes happened to run after 
the hares, as soon as the hares came to that hermitage they 
used {0 turn about and run after the foxes, and in like manner 
he does after the tigers, &c.; likewise, that any person or 
persons who should live in this place would always be in 
great favour with the gods and brahmans, and also be able 
to vanquish their enemies in time of war; therefore that this 
ground would be the most proper for their purpose ; and also 
the hermil requested the princes, after they made the city, 
to call it by his own name, Capilawastoo; then according to 
the advice given by the hermit, the four princes built the 
city, and gave it the name of Capilawastoo pura.” 

Inthe extracts from the A/thekatha, called the Madu 
ratihawilasini, on the Buddhawanso, given by the Honorable 
Mr. Turnour inthe Journal Asiatic Sociely, Vol. VIL p. 791, 
we read that Sakya at the requisition of his relatives and dis~ 
ciples, proceeded from Rejegahan on a visit ta Kepilawatihu, 
and that by travelling at the rate of one yojana daily he 
reached the latter city intwo months; thus making the dis- 
tance sixty yojanas. Mr. Turnour estimates the yojana at 
sixteen” English miles; but this is manifestly an excegsive 
valuation. Judging fram the distances given by our pilgrim 
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in Magadha, the yojana ot that part of his route could not 
greatly exceed 4 miles (see Capt. Kittoe, On the route fafa 
hian through Behar J. A. 8. Vol. XVI. p. 9545) while in 
other parts of his itinerary the yojana must represent 
double that distance, or even more. If we take 4 miles as 
the average equivalent of the yojana in Magadha, the diatance 
of Kapilavastu from Rajagriha will be about 240 ; and déduct- 
ing one-fifth or one-sixth for the sinuoniies of the route, 
we shall have the direct distance 1yo 0: 200 miles, This 
would coincide well enough with 1a hian’s account, and 
make the gite of Kapilavastu on the (ogia south of south- 
west of ‘Gorakhpur: a position which will be further con- 
fumed By tracing our pilgrim’s course retrogiessively fiom 
Phi she li. See my note on the locality of that town, Chap. 
XXV. when the present subject will be resumed—J. W. L. 

(3) Lhe hing pe tsine—Vhis was the name of Sakya 
Muni’s father; 1t signifies in Chinese while and pure. He 
is sometimes named Zsiny fan wang, or ‘the king who eats 
pure food, Jt is the translation of the Sauscrit “Sudhodana.” 

I subjoin the genealogy of the house of Sakya Muni. 
The Chinese and Pali names are in italics, the latter preceded 
bya P; the Tibetan and Mongol are in roman letters, the 
latter being distinguished by an M 

La shen seng wang. 


I sau mo wang. 
Feou lo tho wang. 
Khiu lo wang. 
Ni feon lo wang, 
San /su hte wang. 

(RP. Sinhahana Kabana. 
Sengghe h’ghiam, 

M. Oghadjetou arsalan ), 
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Si tha /o, in Sanscrit Siddharta, is the prince who, having 
obteained the rank of Buddha, was called Sakya Muni. The 
Chinese portion of the above table ia taken chiefly from the 
Loui shou san thiai thou hoei, BAK, po 2.—-Kl. 


(4) 42 the womb of his Mother.—~When Sakya Muni, yet a 
Bodhisattwa in the heaven Tushita, was about to become incar- 
nate in the womb of his mother Afekta maya, spouse of the 
king Suddhodana, he mounted a white elephant with six tusks 
and entered the body of his mother in the torm of a five 
coloured pencil of light, The white elephant bears the name 
Arajavartan, that is to say, the spofless way—K1, 


an addition to the Chinese illustration of the incarnation 
of Sakya Muni copied from the original, I give one taken 
from a fine piece of Hindu sculpture in the Asiatic Society's 
museum, to show the difference of style adopted by the artiats 
of these two nations in handling the samie subject], W. Li 


(5) Ad the sight of @ sick man.—-According to the great 
Japanese Encyclopedia and other legends which I have had 
it in my power to consult, it was in issuing not by the eastern, 
but by the southern gate, that Sy ¢ke (in Sanscrit Siddha, or 
Sarvartha Siddha, ‘the who produces salvation’) fell in with 
the sick man. The legend “of the lifeof Sakya Muni, while 
he was yet a Bodhisattwa, states the same thing, 


Siddha, while yet in his paternal home, was ever sad and 
thoughtful. To divert his attention, his father married him 
to the princess Kieou A Govern daughter of Shun kio (Suva 
buddha) king of Six pho foe (Suprabuddha), This alliance, 
however, did not restore traquillity to the soul of his son, 
He was married to other wives of exquisitic beauty ; one 
named ‘Ad! praise’ (Sarvastuti) and the other, ‘Zuer joyous 
(Sadananda). These three wives of Siddha had each twenty 
thousand damsels in their service, all beautifully formed 
and lovely as the nymphs of heaven, The king, his father, 
adderssing Kzeow i and the others, sald to them ; “The prince 
hath now sixty thousand women to entertain him with thelr 
music and to tend upon him ; is he happy and joyous?’ They 
anwered him; “The prince is from morn till eve occu+ 
pied with subtle studies and tha doctrine; he dreams neither 
of degire nor of joy.” The king, downcast at this news, sum- 
moned his ministers to cousult anew. He stated to them how 
the pains he had taken in behalf of the prince were thrown 
away ; that neither wealth nor beauty could attract him trom 
his purstits ; no pleasure delighted him, “Is this then what 
A i hath said ?” he added. ‘The Ministers rgpligd ; “Since 
sixly thousand damsels and all the pleasures Of the world 
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delight hun not, lot him travel to study government, and 
divert his thoughts from the doctrine.” Thereupon the king 
commahded that the prince should travel to observe, The 
prince said to himself—“I have been tong secluded in the 
midst of my palace, and I long to go abroad and inform 
myself of that which occupies my thoughts.” The king 
issued a mandate throughout hia kingdom, that wherever the 
prince should go, the roads and the streets should be swept 
and watered, that perfumes should be burnt, and tapeatrias 
and flags-and canopies hung up, The order was executed ; 
all was purified and adorned. The prince, attended bya 
thousandschariots and a thousand horsemen, went forth from 
the town by the eastern gate. Then a god of the class of 
of Sutras, named Wan thi ho Jo, to confirm the prince the 
choice of a religious career, and to help him in emancipating 
himself from desires inflamed like three poisonous fires in the 
ten parts, showered down the water of the law to extinguish 
these empoisoned flames. He accordingly transformed him- 
self into an aged man, and sat down by the roadside; his 
head white; his teeth fallen away; his skin flaccid and his 
face wrinkled ; his flesh dried up ; his back bent; the articu« 
lations of his frame prominent ; the eyes watery ; his nostrils 
running ; his breathing short and difficult ; his akin darkened ; 
his head and hands trembling; his frame and members 
emaciated and shaky; deformed and naked, he exhibited 
himself set up in this place. ‘The pince asked, “Who is this 
man?” “Ee isan old man,” replied the attendants. “And 
what ts an o/d man ?” again asked the prince, “It is one who 
hath lived many years, whose organs are worn out, whose form 
is changed, whose colour hath faded, whose respiration is 
feable, whose strength is exhausted, Ile no longer digests 
what he eats, His joints become worn out; if he would lie 
down or sit, he cannot do so without the assistance of others. 
His eyes are dim, his ears dull, In turning round, he forgots 
all, Ifhe speak, it 1s to complain or mourn. That ia what 
wecallan old man!” ‘The distressed prince replied: “If 
man, by being born in the world, is thus exposed to the 
wretchedness of old age, none but fools would desire to be 
so! What satisfaction isthere init? Belngs that are born 
in springtime, dry up and wither in autumn and winter! *Old 
age comes like a lighting-flash; whnt is there that should 
attach us to the body ?” And he uttered the following ga/ha; 
“By old age the colour becomes faded and loses its frestiness, 
the skin relaxes, and the back becomes bent; death approach. 
es and haunts ver In old age the body changes and may be 
compared to an old chariot, The law can expe. thls bitterness. 
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Qur’ whole strength should be apphed to study the 
means of aubjecting our desires. When the days and the 
nights are ended, we should be deligent and resolute. In- 
stability isthe reality of the world. If every faculty be not 
applied to it, we fall into darkness, Study must light the 
lamp of the spirit ; let us of ourselves choose and follow 
knowlege and avoid every uncleanness, Contract no imputity, 
Take the torch, and examine the world and the doctrine,” 
The prince then turned his chariot and went back, His 
sorrow incieased yet more; and the pain he experjenced in 
thinking that all without exception are subject to this grevious 
misfortune, deprived him of every happiness, The king 
asked of the attendants wherefore the prince who had but 
just issued for an excursion had so quickly returned ? They 
answered, thaton the road he had fallen in with an aged 
man, the sight of whom so alilicted him, that not being ai ale 
to enjoy any pleasure, he returned to the palace, and,dis- 
tressed himself with the thought of longevity. 

“Shortly after he would again go forth, The king cansed 
publish throughout the kingdom that the prince would again 
go abroad, and forbade that any foul or indecent object 
should be found on the roads. The prince then ascended 
his chariot and issued by the south ghte of the town, The 
god counterfeited a sick man and stood by the way-side. His 
body was emaciated and his belly swollen up, His skin yellow 
and fevered. He coughed and groaned. He had pains in all 
his joints. From his nine orifices issued a bloody liquid, His 
eyes distinguished no colours, His ears heard no sounds 
His breathing was short. His hands and feet struggled with 
empty space. He called his father and his mother, and 
clung grievously to his wife and his son, The prince de 
manded, Who is this?’ The attendants replied, “ It isa 
sick man.’ The prince again asked, ‘And what is a sick 
man?” “Man, they replied, is formed of the four elements, 
earth, water, fire, andair, Every element hath a hundred 
and one maladies that follow each other successively. When 
the four hundred and four maladies are produced together, 
an extreme cold, an extreme heat, an extreme hunger, an ex- 
treme satiety, an extreme thirst, and extreme quenching are 
experienced ; all times being disturbed, the vicissitude of 
sleeping and walking is lost ; and it is thus that he hath got 
this sickness.” The prince sighted, and said: “Iam in tho 
richest and most prosperous condition, such as the world 

. honors, “Meat and drink abound for my mouth. [ can yield 
myself up to my caprices, ard when no longer able to exer- 
cise my understanding upon myself, 1 shall fal} sick too. 
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What difference will there then be betwixt this man and ae 7” 
Ue then pronounced this gatha: “How frail a thing ia the 
body} ‘It is formed of four elements and hath nine impure 
and disgusting orifices. It is subject to the tarments of old 
age and sickness; even when born again among the gods 
it is subj ct tq inatability, Born among men, it is scourged 
with diseases. I regard the body as a drop of rain! What 
satisfaction is there in the world ?”’ Then the prince relurned 
to his palace, pondering how without exception all are 
gubject to grievous misfortune The king enquired of the 
attendants.how the prince felt himself during the promenade ? 
They replied that having fallen in with a sick man, the sight 
would long deprive the prince of all happiness, . 
“Shortly afterwards, he would go foith again. The king 
issued an edict to the effect that when the prince should go 
abroad, the ground should be cleared and no impurity 
should come near his route. [le issued by the western 
gate of the town. The god transformed himself in 
a corpse which they were carrying out of the town, The 
relatives of the deceased followed the vehicle sobbing and 
weeping, complaining to heaven of their loss and eternal 
separation, ‘The prince asked, “What ia this?? ‘They 
replied, "Ie is a ‘corpse.” The former again asked, “And 
what 1s that?” ‘The attendants replied, “lt ts the end. ‘The 
soul hath departed. The four elements are now about to 
dissipate. The sensitive soul and the spirit, being no longer 
In equilibrium, the air passes away and entirely censea, the 
fire 1s extinguished, and the body becomes cokt. At having 
departed first, and afterwards fire, the soul and the under- 
standing disappear. The members elongate and stiffen, 
There is nothing more to recognise, At the end of ten days 
the flesh decays, the bload flows, the belly swells, putrifies, 
and becomes fetid ; there is nathing there to inke. The body 
ig filled with worms which devour it, The nerves and the 
veins are destroyed by putiefaction ; the articulations are 
disjointed and the bones dispersed. The skull goes one 
way, the sping, the ribs, the arms, the legs, the feet and hands, 
each another. The birds that fly, the beastie that walk, 
agsemble to devour them. Gorls, dragons, demons, genil, 
emperors and kings, people, the poot, the rich, the robe, 
the plebeian,—none are exempt from this calamity,” The 
prince gave along sigh, and said in verse, “When I cone 
template old age, sicknesa and death, { groan ovey human 
life and its instabilily! It is even so in my awn pergou, 
This body ig a.merishable thing ; ‘but the soul hath no form, 
Under tite ffilse semblance of death, it Is reborn | Ite crimes 
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and ‘ils good works ale not dispersed. It is not a single 
generation that comprises its beginning or its end. — Its 
duration is prolonged by ignorance and lust, It is thence 
that it obtains grief and joy, Though the body die, the soul 
perisheth not, It ig not cther, it is not in Lhe sea, it entereth 
not into mountains and rocks, There is no place in the 
world where there is exemption from death.” Thereupon 
the prince turned his chariot and proceeded hack to the 
palace, pondering sadly how all living beings are subject 
to old age, sickness, and death, fle was so distreaged that 
he eat none. The king enquiied if the prince chad been 
cheerful during his excursion, They answered that, he fell 
in with a funeral and hath laid up sadness for several years, 

A Nttle while, and again he desired to go abroad, and 
his beautiful chariot issued by the northern gate. The god 
again transformed himself and became a Samanean, Ile 
had the costume of the law, carried a begging-pot, and walked 
afoot, considering carefully and not casting his looks aside, 
The prince enquired, Who is that man?” They answered, 
“A Samanean.” “And what 1s a Samanean?” “Samaneans 
are those who practice the doctrine and quit their houses, 
their wives, and their children, They renounce all tender 
desires ; they suppress the six affections ; they observe the 
precepts, and by quietude, having attained simplicity of 
heart, extinguish all impurity. He that practises simplicity 
of heart, is denominated Arhan, The Arhan is the true man, 
Sounds and colors cannot soil him, Rank cannot prevail 
with him, He is immovable as the earth. He is delivered 

. from affliction and pain, Living or dead, he is master of 
himself,” (he prince exclaimed, “How excellent! there 
is no happiness like this!" He then pronounced a Gasha, 
signifying, “Oh grief ! he who possesses this life of affliction 
is subject to the pains of old age, of sickness, and of death, 
The soul retuns to the road of sin and experiences all 
manner of painful agitations, Nevertheless it may extinguish 
all evils ; birth, old age, sickness, and death are driven away ; 
enter no more upon the circle of the affections and obtain 
eternal salvation by extinction.” Thereupon the prince 
caused his chariol to be turned, and went back so gad that 
he was unable to eat. The king enquired of his attendants, 
“The Prince hath been once more abroad; ase his spirits 
more cheerful ?? The attendants answered—"'On the road 
he met a Samanean, who has redoubled his sadness and his 
contemplative disposition. He thinks neither of meal nor 
of drink.” At this the king became violently enyaged, and 
raising his hands, smote himself. He renewed the fatocdiction 
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against studying the doctrine, and commanded: “that if the 
prince again went abroad, every one of evil augury whom 
he should fal! in with should be punished or pnt to death. 
He then convoked his ministers, and commanded them to 
deliberate on the best means of preventing the prince from 
going forth in quest of the doctine.”* ‘These then are what 
the Buddhists call the four realities recognised by Sakya 
Muni, when issuing fiom the gates of the town; namely, afd 
age, sickness, death, and the final dissolution of the atoms of 
the body,—Kl, ( 

(6) Ju the places where A i-~The Zao san, called by 
Chinesa authors A 4, is iu Sanscrit /apasvi, or the ascetic syho 
leads an qustere life, It is under this name that there js 
mention of his visit to the infant Buddha in a very curious 
inscription in the Magah languige, found in a cave near 
Chittagong.} 

Ai, or Tapasvi Muni, is, according to Georgi, called 
Trang svong ésien po (the great man who acts according to 
the doctrine’) in Tibetan works. (I'his aged hermitis dea+ 
cribed in a legend which is scarce worth repetition here, as 
having recognised the bith of Buddha by supernstural 
signs, and proceeded by Might from a distant solitude to the 
Royal palace, fe there beholds the child, and described all 
the bodily perfections which were supposed to have distin- 
guished the Buddha, The legend is extracted from the Sin 
? Yian, B. LXXVUL pp. 17—19 v-~—J. W, L. 

(7) Drew the bow-—The Japanese Chronology places this 
event in the year Kouei hal, which is the Goth of the XXXVth 
eycle, or 1018 B,C, 

On the occasion of the marriage of Srddharfa with the 
princess Kieou i, the king Pe sing directed Veou tho to (ntl. 
mate to the prince that te must publicly exhibit hla rare 
talents, “Jou ¢ho having received this order, procecded to 
intimate to the prince that the king wishing to have imtme- 
diate proof of the prince's knowledge of the les and of 
music, he must forthwith proceed (o the theatre, The prince 
then proceeded with I’cou tho (Uda), Nan tho (Nando,) Thia 
tho (Devadatta), 4 van (Ananda), and others to the number of 
500, having in their hands all the necessary utensils for the 
rites, instruments of music and the requisites for the practice 
of archery, As they were about to issue from the town, 
there stood an elephant before the gate. The powerful Thiso 
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tha, happened to be in advance, and seeing the elephant on 
tho road, struck him a blow with hia fist go that the clephant 
fell down stone dead in an instant. Nan tho immediately 
diew him aside out of the way. The prince, who followed, 
asked of his attendants "Who has killed this elephant without 
an object?” They replied “ Thiao tha killed him." Who 
drew him aside? “Nan tho.’ The Rodhisattwa, endowed 
with a compnssionate heal, dragged the clephant and raised 
him up outside the town. The elephant was inised hom 
death and restoied to life as before. Thiaa tha having 
aniived at the theatre attacked the athletes; noi ong of these 
could sesist him. Al! the most famous wrestleia were overe 
thrown and putio shame, The king enquired of his atten- 
dants, “ Who inthis conqueror?” They replied, Zhiao tha. 
The king then said to Nan tho, “ Thou and Thiao tha must 
wrestle together.’? Nan tho having received the command, 
closed with Thiao tha and handled him so that he became 
quite Insensible, Ue recovered by degrees on being sprink- 
led with water, The king again asked who was the conqueror, 
and was Informed that Nan tho was he, The king then com- 
manded Nan tho to wrestle with the prince, but Nan tha 
replied, “' My elder brother is like mount Sumeru, and I but 
a grain of mustard seed; I amnot hig match,” and withdrew, 
excusing himself. Next came the trial of archery, First an 
jron target was placed at the distance of ta lt, and so on to 
seven targets. The shafts of the most renowned archers went 
no further than the firat target. Thiao tha having drawn, shot 
beyond it and reached the second. Nan tho surpassed this, 
and pierced through the third, The other archers being 
unable to shoot so far, the prince broke all the bows of those 
who had sflot before him; not one was equal to his strength, 
The king then said to his attendants, “My ancestors possesard 
a bow which is nowin the temple of the gods; go, bring il.” 
They went to fetch the bow, which required (wo men to carry, 
No man in that assembly could lift it, When the prince shot 
with it, the twang of the string wag heard forty 7, The bent 
bow hurled the shaft so as to pass through the seven targets, 
He shot again, and the arrow having.passed the targets pieic~ 
ed the earth and caused a spring of water to gush forth, At 
the third shot he pierced the seven targets and reached the 
mountains of the iron giidle, The whole assembly wondeied 
at this unheard of prodigy. All who had come to partake in 
the sports were overcome, and returned confounded, ‘There 
was still the Aing of Strong Men, who came last of all, His 
strength was extreme: nothing in the whole world could 
surpass his courage and ferocity. He pretended that Thiao 
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tha and Nan tho were no matches for him, and that he would 
only measure his strength with the prince, All wi had been 
conquered longed for some one to avenge them ; they leapt 
for joy, and said to the King of Strong Men, “ Prince, a3 your 
strength 19 incomparable in the world, come and prove It, 
and bear off the victory,’ Themselves, highly delighted, 
followed to assistin his engagement with the prince. Thiao 
tha and Nan tho anmated the comage of the latter, and Would 
themgelves have first combatted the King of Strong Men, but 
they said, ‘ This 1s not human stength; it is that of the 
demon pf death, If thou triumph not, Ob prince, what 
disgrace will be yours!’ The king leaning this, deemed 
the prince too young, and from habitual sadness, too delicate, 
All who'came to assist atthe fight, spoke of the moment! as 
come when the prince was to be vanquished, The King of 
Strong Men stamped the earth with his foot, and boldly raised 
hig arms and stretched forward his hands, Ie advanced to 
seize the pringe; but in that instance the latter caught him 
and threw him to the ground. The earth trembled, The 
entire assembly dispersed, mote confounded than before, 
and suddenly disappeared, The prince having thus obtained 
complete victory, the bells weie rung, the drums beaten, and 
and amidst yoeal and iastiumental music he mounted his 
horse and returnéd to the palace.’ ’*—R, 

(8) Where Loe obtained the doctrint.—The Japanese chro« 
nology, entitled Wa kan hwo to fen nen gakf out—no tsou 
places this event in the year Konei wei, which is the 2oth of the 
XXVII cycle, corresponding with the 4th of the reign of Mou 
wang of the dynasty of the Chou, and 998 B.C, Buddha was 
then in his twenty-ninth year. The Mongol history of Sanang 
sefsen states that “in the year Ping of the Afg, Buddha 
attained his twenty-ninth year, and being before the truly holy 
tower, he, of his own free will embiaced the ecclesinstic 
condition} 

The Ja yuan chu tin saya: “The place where the Tatha- 
gata (Jou lai) obtained the doctrine, is in the kingdom of 
Ato hie tho (Magadha) under a Phou shi tree (Bodhi, 
Bauhinia scandens , where a tower has been erected.—KI, 

(9) Five hundred sons of the Sakyas—-Sakhya, ia the 
name of the tribe or family of Sakya Muni, belonging to the 
Kshatria caste. According to Buddhist traditions, this race 
descends from Jiswaku, a prince of the solar Jine and founder 
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of the royal race of Ayodhya, or Oude. The name,. however, 
dows not appear in the genealogical Nets of Hindus, as that 
either of atribe or of a people, M. Ksoma de Koros has 
given the followmg extract on this subject from the 26th 
Vol. of that division of the Kah ghyur named mDo,* “They 
accordingly met, and elected one for their master and pro- 
prietor of their lands, and for the arbitrator of their contro- 
versies, saying to him ; ‘Come, animal being, punish from 
among us those that are to be punished, and reward those 
with a gift that merit to be remunerated; from al! the pro- 
ducts of om lands we will pay you a certaim rate, accordingly 
toarule.” Afterwards on both sides, they did accordingly. 
Since he was carried (o1 honoured) by a great multitude of 
animal beings, he was called Afang-pos bhur va; Sanserit, 
Maha Sammata, “Honoured by many.” 

Goufamas; At the time of Afahka Sammata, man was 
called by this name, “Animal being,” 

{The following five leaves (from 171—175) are occupied 
with an enumeration of the descendants of Mawa Sammatra 
down to Karna ( Rj-pa-tan at potala Gru-hdsint the 
harbour.) He had two sons, Gorama and Buarapnwaja 
(T. :Va-va-chan.) The former took the religious character, 
but Go/ama being afterwards accused of tha murder of a 
harlot, was unjustly impaled at Po/ala, and the latter succeed- 
ed to his father. He dying without issue, the two sons of 
Goramas inherit, who were born in a preeter-natural manner; 
from the circumstances of their birth, they and their descen- 
dants are called by several names; as, yan-lag-s, Ayes ; 
(8, Angirasa,) Wyi-mahignyen, (S, Surya Vansa,) Gautama, 
Goudant Bu-ram shing-pa, (8. Iskhwaku), Ona of the two 
brothers divs without issue, the other reigns under the 
name of Ixsuwaku. 

“To him succeeds his son, whose descendanis (one 
hundred) afterwards successively reign at Pofala Gru-hdsm, 
The last of whom was Bu-Jtum-Singh-ba-ags-rajs Ikshwaku 
Virudhaka, (or Videhaka.) He has four sons, (Goudam,) 
Mauaya Gotong Thagan, Gtanbi thayahl and Koyaghl-bata, 
After the death of his first wife, he marries again, He obtains 
the daughter of a king, under the condition that he shall 
give the throne to the son that shall be born of that princess, 
By the contrivance of the chief officers, to make roqy for the 
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young prince to succession, the king orders the expulsion of 
his four sons, , 

“They taking their own sisters with them, and secom- 
panied’ by a great multitude, leave fofala Gru-asin, Bo 
towards ‘the Himalaya, and reaching the bank of the 
Bhagirathi river Gu ajunu settle there, not far from the 
hermitage of Carina the Rishi Prang-Sreng-Ser-Sha-San-Ganes 
and live in huts made of the bianches of the trees, ‘They live 
there on hunting ; and sometimes they visit the hermitage of 
CapriA the Rishi, Ee observing them ta look very it, aakg 
them why they were so pale, They tell him how much they 
suffer on account of their restraint or continence, [We ad- 
vises them to leave their own uterine sisters, and to take 
themselves (to wife) such as are not born of the same mother 
with them, O great Rishi ! said the princes, is il convenient 
for us to do this? Yes, Sirs, answered the Rishi, banished 
princes may act in this way, Therefore, taking for a rule the 
advice of the Rishi, they do accordingly, and cohabit with 
their non-uterine sisters, and have many children by them. 
The noise of them being inconvenient to the Rishi in his 
meditation, he wishes to change his habitation. But they beg 
him to remain in his own place, and to design for them any 
other ground, [He therefore marks them ont the place where 
they should build a town since the ground was given to them 
by Carita, they called the new city Oapilavastu, ‘Vhey mul- 
tiply there exceedingly. The gods seeing their great number, 
show them another place for their settlement. They build 
thers a ie and call it by the name of Lhas-bstan, (shown 

y a god, 

“Remembering the cause of their banishment, they make 
ita law, that no one of them hereafter shal! marzy a second 
vie of the same tribe, but that he shall be contented with one 
wife. 

" At Potala Thuasin the king Ixsuwaxy Viruniara, recole 
lecting that he had four sons, asks his officers, what has become 
ofthem. They tell him, how for some offence Eis Majeaty 
had expelled them, and how they had settled in tho neigh- 
bourhood of the Aimalaya, and thal they have taken their 
own sisters for their wives, and have been much multiplied, 
The king, being much surprised on hearing this, oxclaime 
several times: Shakya! Shahya/ Is it possible, ‘Is it 
possible ! ( or O daring ! O daring !) J4od-fa, and this is the 
origin of the Shekya name, ‘ 

“After the death of Ixsnwaxu Virupuaka, Bu-ram denad 
adrags mes lee at Potala, succeeds his younger aon rgyad= 
svid dghe, {he that desires to reign), On his dying without 
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children, the banished princes successively inherit, The three 
first’ have no issue; the son of Kong ghadb-lansarjim the 
fourth prince, is, Gyeg-hjoy. Uis son is Se-hgyima. His 
descendants to the number of 55,000 have reigned at Capila- 
vasit. [An enumeration of the princes who reigned at Pof/ala 
after Ixsuwaku follows, which is identical with the list in 
Sangkrit authorities ; the names being translated into Tibetan 
according to their literal meaning; as for Maka Sammata, 
Mang pos bhur-va, greatly honoured, &e.'} 

“Here ends the narration of MoneganyvanaA. Suarya 
approyes and recommends it to the priests.” . 

We are indebted to M. EF, Burnouf; for the .subjoined 
exfract from the Mahavansa, or Elistory of the great family, a 
work of more than twelve thousand slokas, in the Pali lan- 
guage. It contains a history of the royal family from which 
Sakya sprung,—an exposition of his doctrine and worship,— 
and a Jistof such |Indian and Ceylonese sovereigns as have 
most effectually contributed to propagate the religion of which 
he is the recognised head. This passage is in perfect confor- 
mity with the extract from.the Kah ghyur given above, and 
vit ibe genealogy of Sakya Muni as detailed in Chinese 
‘works, 

(here substitute Mr. Turnour’s English version, for that 
given in Latin by M, Burnouf.—J, W. L.) 

“There were eighty-two thousand sovereigns, the sons and 
lineal descendants of Lies Sihassaro,—the last of these was 
Jayaseno. These were celebrated in the capital of Kapilla~ 
wastthu, as Sakya kings, 

The great king, Sihahanu was the son of Jayaseno. The 
daughter of Jayaseno was named Yasodara. In the -city of 
Dewadahor there was a Sakya ruler named Dewadaho, Unto 
him two children, Anjano and Kachchana, were born, This 
Kachchana became the queen of king Sihahanu 


To the Sakya Anjano the aforesaid: Yasodara became 
ween. To Anjano two daughters were borne, Maya and 
Pajapati ; and two sons of the Sakya race, Dandapani and 
Suppabuddho. 

To Séhahanu five sons and two daughters were born,—- 
Suddhodano, Dhotodano, Sukkodana, (Ghattitodana) and 
Amitodana ; Amita and Pamita ; those five, and these two. 
To the Sakya Suppabuddho, Amita became queen, Subhadda- 
kachchana and Dewadatta were her offspring. ; 

_,Maya and Pajapati both equally became the consorts of 
Suddhodano, Our VanouisHtr was the son of the Maharaja 
Suddhodano and Maya. Thtis the great divine sage -was, in 

A 
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a direct line, descended from the Maha Sammabo race, ‘the 
pinnacle of all royal dynasties. ”“* sys, 

(to) A Peou pho li,—iOpali in Sanserit.) 1 signtties 
‘superior head,’ and according to athers, ‘he who tw ae hand 
and preserves,’ It isthe name of the ninth of the ten givat 
disciples of I'oe, While the latter was prince Yeou pho li 
was entirely devoted to his petson, and had special charge of 
his aflairs, After embracing monastic life, he observed the 
precepts and was a model to all. On that account he is 
called “he first observer of tho preepis.'——K\. 

(it) " Zrembled in six ways—-Reference is here ulade to 
the great ‘earthquake which happened at the birth of Foe, and 
which Was felt in all the Ashamas of the three thouadnd 
grand chiliocosrns, The Buddhists admit six moments in 
an earthquake ; the beginning of the motion, the augmenta: 
tion of its intensity, the overflowing of the waters, the true 
quaking, the noise it occasions, and the vibration which 
follows. 

The Buddhists assert that there me eight causes of 
eaithquakes : 

ist, They are produced by water, fire and air. Accord~ 
ing to the sacred books, Jambudwip is 21,000 yojanas in 
Jength from nortir to sduth 5 from east Lo west 7,000: and its 
thickness 68,000 yojanas. Beneath the earth to the depth of 
40,000 yojanas is water; beneath the water fire to the depth ol 
87,000 yoyanas, Beneath the fire there is a bed of air, or 
wind, 68,000 yojanas thick. Beneath this air, there is a wheel 
of steel in the centre of which are the sazira (reliques) of 
all the past Buddhas, If there be a great wind, it agitates the 
fire ; the fire, the water; and the water commupicates the 
motion to the earth, And this is the earthquake occasioned 
by water, fire, and air, 

ad. Earthquakes are occasioned by the entrance of the 
Bodhisatuwas into the wombs of their mothers. When the 
Bodhisattwas, about to be incarnate ta become Baddhaa, 
descend from the heaven Zushi/a, and proceed to occupy 
supernaturally the wombs of their mothers, there happen 
great earthquakes, 

3d. Earthquakes happen when Bodhisattwas issue from 
the wombs of their mothers, ‘ 

4th, Harthquakes happen when Bodhisattwas accomplish 





* Mahawanso, translated by Turnowr, p. 9. . 
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the law. The Bodhisitiwas having quilted their homes to 
eribrace monastic lile, and having studied reason, become 
that pure intelligence without superior, named a Buddha being 3 
the carth then quakes with great violence, 

sth. When the Buddhas enter nirvana, there are also 

great earthquakes, 

6th. There are earthquakes when the dhi4shus ot religious 

mendicants desire to avail themselves of their supernatural 
faculties. The sacred books state that there are bhikshus 
endowed with great supernatural powers, and able, to effect 
different kinds of metamoiphoses. They can divide a single 
bady into a hundred thousand others, and can again reduce 
these to a single one; fly through space without obstruction 
from hill or rock; plunge into water; and penetrate the 
earth, In all such cases there aye great earthquakes, 

7th, The earth also quakes when the gods quit their 

primitive form and become masters of heaven (Thian chu), 
The sacred books state that there are gods who have great 
supernatural and infinite viitue. When their life is ended they 
are reborn elsewhere, and by the virtue and power of 
Buddha, they quit their previous form and become Indra 
(Z7_shy) or Brahma (an cha), 

8th. When there is a famine, or a ‘great war about to 
happen ; for then the life of living beings, or their happiness 
must end; since they fight and expose themselves to the 
sword, *—~Ki, 

(1a) Zhe alms of a seng kia Seng hia li, in Sanseorit 
Sanghati, is the mantle or cowl of Buddhist ascatics. (See 

+ page 101, note 10), 

(13) Vi keou liv; the Chinese transcription of the 
Sanscrit Vyagrodha, ficus indicamKi, 

(4) Destroyed the family of Sakyas,—-See note 36 
Chap. XX. 

(15) Zhe rank of Siu ¢ho wan, in Sanscrit Srotapanna : 
it isthe name of the first class of the Sravakas, or heaters of 
Buddha. It means, according to the Chinese, “those who 
are secured against the current (of the flux of worldly beings).” 
It is however translated in Tibetan r, Ghioun dhou joughs bha 
{those who enter every where).—K1, 

(16) Watched the labourers,—When the prince Sidtharta 
was returning from his promenades towards the four gates of 


the town, “one of his father’s ministers proposed to show him 
¢ 





* Thseng y A han hing, quoted in the San tsauy fa sou, 
B. XL, p. 26. 
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the operations of agriculture, to divert his mind from the 
thoughts of the doctrine, All manner of agricultural imple- 
ments were provided, ploughs, and whatever else was requisite ; 
and the aftendants, accompanied by inferior officers, proceed~ 
ed toa field and began to work. The prince sat under a 
Jambu tree and watched them, In digging the soil they 
turned up some worms. The god Wan thi to fo, by a novel 
metamorphosis, caused the ox who went along ralsing the 
sod, to make them fall back again; a crow came to peck 
and eat ¢hem up, The God further made a toad appear, 
that sought out and swallowed them ; then a serpent with 
tortuous folds came froma hole and devoured the toad. A 
peacock stooped in his flight and pecked the serpent; a~ 
falcon next seized and devoued the peacock’; finally a 
vulture fell upon the falcon and eat it up. The Bodhisattwa 
seeing all these beings mutually devouring cach other, Selt 
his compassionate heart moved, and uuder the tree where 
he was seated, attained the first degree of contemplation. The 
sun was shining in full splendor ; the tree curved its branches 
to shadow the person of the Bodhisattwa. The king, ponder~ 
ing how in his palace the prince had never yet experienced 
any sorrow, enquired of his attendants how he was? ‘He is 
even now, replied’ they, under the tree Famdu, his whole 
heart fixed in contemplation” “I will immediately see him,” 
ieturned the king ; “my thoughts are troubled ; for if he ytelds 
himself up to contemplation, how different will that be to his 
sojourn in the palace 1”) The king called for his beautiful 
chariot, and proceeded to the prince In approaching the latter, 
whose body was resplendent with divine lustre, he beheld him 
protected by the curved branches of the tree, Ele alighted from 
his horse, saluted him, and returned with his suite. Ha had not 
yet reached the gates of the city when junumenable thousands 
having presented perfumes, the astrologers proclaimed tho 
praises of the being whose life must have been immense, 
The king enquired the cause of these acciamations ; the 
Brahmacharis responded, “To-morrow, oh great king, at the 
rising of the sun, the seven precious things will be delivered 
to you, Good fortune and felicity will make you the holy 
king 1” At this moment the prince returned to the palace, 
ever exclusively occupied with thoughts of the doctiine and 
its purity which required him to abandon lay life and retire to 
the woods and mountains, there to soarch deeply into subile 
things and to practise contemplation,”—KI.* 


~~ a oo poe 
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(17) Bears the name of Lun ming.—In Chinese Buddhist 
works the name of the garden is transcribed Lung mi ni and 
Lan pi ni, It is explained by Kiai eho chau, i, e, ‘the place 
existent of itself without obstacle or hindrance,’ I find the 
same term explained also Pho fo ¢hi mort chha, in Sanscrit 
Paradhi moksha, that is to say, ‘extreme eternal beatitude,’ 
Kiai tho properly signifies ‘to help any one to avoid mis- 
fortune.” This garden is also called Wei n2—~KI, , 

(18) The Lady, —In Chinese You gin; the title generally 
given to the mother of Buddha,—KI, a 

(19) Zwo kings of the dragons washed his bady—The 
foWowing legend gives an account of the delivery-of Maha 
Maya and the bith of Sakya Muni. ‘ 

“Maha Maya went forth to walk: she passed through 
multitudes of people and seated herself beneath a tree. (‘This 
was an Asoka, Jonesia asoha.) ‘The flowers began to blow and 
and a billiant stat appeated. The Zady supporting herself 
by a branch of the tree brought forth the child from her ight 
side, At birth the child fell to the ground and walked seven 
steps ; then stopt, and raising its hand, “In the heaven and: 
below the heaven,” said he, “there is none honorable but L, 
All is bitterness in the three worlds, and it is I that shall 
sweeten this bitterness” 

At this moment the heavens and the eaith tiembled 
violently, and all the Kshamas in the three great chiliocosms 
were illdminated by a brilliant light. Indra, Brahma, the 
four kings of heaven, with all their suite and their subject 
gods, the dragons, the genil, the Yakshas, the Gandharvas, 
the Asuras, came together to encircle and protect the new- 
born. Two brother-kings of the dragons, one named 
Kia Jothe othe: Pou kia Jo, caused a shower of water to 
fall on him, warm on the left side and cool on the right. 
Indra and Brahma held a celestial robe in which they wiapped 
him. The heavens showered down odoriferous flowers; the 
sound of musical instruments was heard; and every variety 
of perfume was shed in profusion, filling the swrounding 
apace. ; 

: The Lady, holding the prince in her arms, ascended a” 
chariot drawn by dragons and ornamented with streamers 
and drapery ; and accompanied by musicians retured to the 
palace. On hearing of the birth of the prince the king 
evinced great tokens of satisfaction ( literally, he leapt for 
joy ), and went foith to meet him followed by a great com- 
pany of magistrates, subjects, brahmacharis, officers, grandees, 
ministers and soldiers, As $o0on as the hoxses of the king 
touched the ground with their feet, five hundfed* treasures 
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displayed themselves, and an ocean of good deeds was 
produced to the infinite advantage of the age, The 
assemblage having anived, the biahmachmis and the 
astrologers gave vent to their acclamations, and with one 
accord hailed the ptince by the name ot Sf sha ( Stddhe, 
blessed ). When the king beheld India, Brahma, the four 
kings of heavens, all the gods, the diagous and ‘the genji 
occupying the entire space, his heart twas sutuck {with ‘re. 
ates and! withour being {sensible of at, he dismounted 
trom his horse and paid homage to the prince, They had 
not yet returhed to the gate of the city, and there wast 
the wayside the temple of a genius whom all sk pred’ 
adored. The bidhmachais rind ' the astrologérs with on’ 
voice proposed that the prince should be -carried to’ do 
homage to the statue of that genius. ‘They took him In their 
arms and bore him to the-temple ; bul all the genii im. 
mediately prostrated thenfSelves before him. Then the 
brahmacharis and the astrologers pronounced: the prince to 
be a genius, a being thuy excellent, since he exercised such 
authority over the gods and genii, * very one therefore 
gave him the title of god of gods (Ievatideva), All then 
returned to the palace. Were 

The gods caused thirty-two signs or presages of this event 
to appear. rst, The earth shook with a great earthquake, 
and, The roads and the sticets were made clean of thems 
selves, and fon) places exhaled perfumes. 3rd, Withered 
trees within the boundaties of the kingdom were covered 
with leaves and flowers, qth. Gardens  spontangously 
produced rare flowers and delicious fits. sth, Diy lands 
produced great lotuses equal in size ty the wheels of chariot, 
6th. Treasures buried inthe earth spontanvously displayed 
themselves. 7th. ‘he precious stones and other raritles 
of these treasures shone with extmordinary — brilliancy. 
8th. Vestments and bed-clothing locked up in boxes were 
drawn forth, and displayed, goth, Streams and water+ 
courses acquired a higher degree of Iimpidity and trang. 
parence. toth, The wind ceased, clouds and fogs dispersed, 
and the sky became pure and serene. rith, ‘he sky on 
all sides shed an odoriferous dew. 12th, The divine pearl 
of the full moon was suspended in the hall of the pahce, 
xgth, The wax tapers of the palace were no longer raquired, 
14th, The sun, moon, sisrs, and planets stood still, rth 
Shooting slars appearec and assisted at the birth of the 
piince, 16th, The gods and Brqhina extended a precious 
canopy above the palace. 17th, The genii of the elght parts 
of the world came presenting precious things. 18th, A 
20 
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hundred kinds of heavenly and savoury meats offered them- 
selves spontaneously (to the prince), rgth, ‘len thousand 
precious vases were found suspended and filled with & sweet 
dew. zoth. The godsand the genii conducted the chariot 
of the dew with the seven precious things. a2tst, Jive 
hundred white elephants, spontaneously caught in the nets, 
were found in front of the palace, 22nd. Five hundred’ 
white lions issued from the snowy mountaing, and appeared 
bound at the gate of the town, 23rd. The! nymphs’ of 
heaven appeared upon the shouldeis of the musicians, 
2qath. The daughters of the klngs of the dragons encircled 
tha@palace. 25th, Ten Chousand celestial virgins appear- 
ed on the walls of the palace holding chowries of 
peacocks’ tails in their hands, 26th. Heavenly virgins 
holding in their hands uns filled with perfumes ranged 
themselves in space. 27th, Celestial musicians descended 
and began together a harmonious concert, 28th, The 
torments of hell were suspended, agth. Venemous insects 
hid themselves, and birds of happy omentsang, flapping their 
wings. 30th. Sweetness and gentleness in a moment replaced 
the harsh and savage sentiments of fishermen and hunters, 
gist. Allthe pregnant women in the kingdom gave birth 
to boys. The deaf, the blind, the dumb, the paralytic, the 
leprous, men in short affected with all kinds of maladies, 
were radically cured. 32nd. The anchorites of the woods 
came forth, and, bowing down, offered adoration.* 

An inscription in the Magah language engraved on a silver 
plate found in a cave near Chittagong, and published in the 
second Vol. of the Asiatic Researches, gives an account of the 
birth of Buddha in nearly the same terms, 

In the various Buddhist works written in Chinese, and 
recounting the birth of Foe, which I have had an Opportunity 
of referring to, his first words are variously reported ; accord~ 
ing tothe Vi pun hing, he said, “Amongst gods and men, and 
asuras,l am the most venerable.” A great Buddhist collec. 
tion published in China under the dynasty of the Ming, and 
of which I posssess some fragments, gives a representation of 
his birth and baptism, and makes him say, “In heaven and 
under heaven, Lam the sole venerable one.” The Shy hia 
pon-reports these words otherwise :—~“Among all gods and 
all men, I am,-the most venerable and the most exalted,” 
Lastly, the oe stang thou wei, of which the latest edition wag 
published in Japan, 1796, gives these words: “Within the 
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four cardinal points, the zenith and the nadir, I alone‘am 
most venerable,” 

The pseudo-Addallah Reidhaw? makes him say : 

“God hath sent me as a prophet until other prophels shall 
come,”—It. 

(20) Where they auomplished the doctrine, that is to say, 
where from Bodhisattwa they became Buddha ‘Tathagata, or 
accomplished, As for the Buddha Sakya Muni, he attained 
this dignity in a gatden in the kingdom of fa hia tho 
(Magadha) upon the bank of she river Ni Lax, (Chinese 
authors confess their ignorance of the meaning of — this 
name), ,The saint was seated under two Po fh? tyges 
(ficus religiosa) and there became pure Sufelligence, In this 
place is erected the second of the eight holy towers.* 

The river Wi dian whose banks were for six years the 
theatre of austerities to which Sakya Muni while yet a 
Bodhisattwa submitted in order to attain Buddhahood, is 
called In the itinerary of Hiuan thsang Mi Jian chen and 
Ni lan chen na, (Pian i tian, B. LV. 25 ), and in Mongol 
works, Niranjara,’Wirandgara. These are all transcriptions 
of the Sanskrit term WVilanchana, (in Pali Miranjanam ), 
which signifies su/phate of copper, also lightning, It ix the 
name of a considerable torrent, which flows from the south, 
west, and which uniting with another, named the Mohana- 
forms the Phulgo. As the Phulgo, named Amanat in our 
maps, has a longer course than the Mohana, it may be 
regarded as the upper portion of the Phulge, Its souree lies 
in the wooded, hills of the district of Tori in the province of 
Ramghur, in about 23-40 N, I. 

(21) Zo turn the wheel of the Low.—-This is anallegorical 
expression implying that a Buddha has begun to prench the 
doctrine, The Fa yuan chu lit says,—"The place where the 
Tathagata turned the wheel of the law is not well determined. 
According to some it was in the retreat of silence ; according 
to others in the Deer-Park (near to, and north-cast of Benares); 
or In the heavens and other places.”—K1, 

(22) Where they overthrew the heretics.—-We have already 
expounded (Ch. XVII. note 2t ), the doctrines of heterodox 
philosophers in the times of Sakya Muni. It wag at Benarae 
that the latter sustained the greater part of discussions with 
these doctors, who, named Zers in the Buddhist books of the 
Mongols, were the sworn enemies of the doctrine of Buddha. 
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* Pa ta ling tha hing, quoted in the San teang fa sat, Be 
XXXII ps, v. 
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At-the time of Sakya’s 1eformation, the sectaries of Siva felt 
themselves too weak to combat it; but the uncle of Sakya, 
placing himself at the head of the Zers, adopted their creed 
and sought to introduce it in the courts of the petty princes of 
India. Uoping to overthrow Sakya Muni, he summoned 
the six principal doctors of the Zers to oppose his nephew, 
at ¢ great banquct at which all the princes were assembled : 
but they all grounded befose his supreme understanding. 
The filteen kings who were present npon this occasion, met 
together every day fiom the first to the fifteenth of the first 
montl; and the six doctais of the Zerr strove al these 
meetings to vanquiah Buddha by the instrumentality of magic, 
Ufhmoved by fear, the latter triumphed over them in a most 
‘glorious manner, by the force of hia 1easoning, and his divine 
and supernatural power ; so that at the end of the fifteen days, 
the leader of his adversaries was constrained to prostrate hime 
self before him and worship him, All those present rose 
up, and followed the example. By this last victory his fame 
and his doctrine were diffused throughout India; and in 
memory of the event his followers still celebrate the first 
fifteen days of each year-=Kl. 


(23) Zoascend to the Heaven, Tao lt. (See ch, XVIL. 
note 2,) 


(24) Zo preach the Law im behalf of his mother, (See 
chap. XVII note 3, and chap. XX.) 


The Mongol historian, Sanang Setgen, thus narrates how 
Sakya preached on behalf of his mother: “Six days atter the 
birth of the prince 1oyal Khamouk tousayi bulaghekichi (in 
Sanskrit, Sarvartha Siddha, he “who effects the salvation of 
all,”) bis mother Maha Maya entered nitvama, He obtained 
in the year Zig of the tiger, the rank af Buddha ; and six 
years after in the year Zing of the ram, looking one day with 
the eyes of divine inspiration, he beheld his mother Maha 
Maya under a new incarnation in the region of the thirty- 
two degri. Immediately he iaised himself thither to guide 
her in the way of divine sanctity, and remained there ninety 
days preaching to hei the law,’”——KI. 


CHAPTDR XXILL . 


Kingdom of Lan mo.~Tho Viagon’s tank Adventure of the 
King A yu with the king of the dragons —Klephants pei form: 
ing the service prescribed by the Law. 


Leaving*the place where oe was born, and proceeding 
easterly five” ‘yeon ans{1) you come to a kingdom called 
Lan mol2) The king of this country having obtained a 
fragment of the ste /43) of Foe, buill a tower called the 
tower of Lan mo{4) By the side of this tower there ‘s a tank, 
and in the tank a dragon who continually watches the tower, 
When the king .4 (5) went forth from the age, he wished 
to break the eight towers to make eighty four thousand others, 
He had already broken down seven towers and was coming 
with the same purpase to this, when the dragon appeared, 
and conducting king 4 yx to his palace, showed him the 
things used in the celebration of worship. Then said he 
to the king, “If by thy oblations thou canst excell this, thon 
mayst destroy (the tower’, and I shall not prevent thee.” 
The king A yu acknowledged that the objects appertaining 
to the celebration were not those of the age, and returned, 

In this sterile and solitary place there are no mento 
sweep and to water ; but you may there see continually herds 
of elephants which take water in their trunks to water the 
ground, and which, collecting all sorts of flowers and per- 
fumes, perform the service of the tower, There were Zao 
sse (6) from various countries who had come to peiform 
their devotions at this tower. They met the elephants, and 
overcome with terror, concealed themselvea among the treed 
whence they witnessed the elephants performing the duty 
according to the Law, The Tao sse weie greatly affected 


to dbsetve how, though thete was no one to attend to the 
as 
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service of the tower, 1 was nevertheless kept watered and 
swept. The Zao ste thereupon abandoned theif grand 
precepts, and reltuning became Sha mz. Of themselves they 
_plucked up the grass and the tiees, levelled the ground, and 
kept the place neat and clean. They exerted themselves to 
convert the king and induce him to found an_ establishment 
of ecclesiastics, as well as to eract a temple, There is at 
present there a habitation of ecclesiastics, This happened 
not long ago, and tradition has transmitted it to ‘the present 
time, There are always Sha mé who adminisler at the 
. temple, 
Proceeding thence easterly three yeou yan7) you come Lo 
the place where the prince sent away his chariot and quilted 
his white horse.(8) Here too have they built a tower. 


NOTES. 
\ 

(1) Five yeou yans, about six and a half French leagues. 

(2) A &ngdom named Lan mo---Hiuan thsang, who in the 
first part of the seventh century visited this country, calls it 
Lan mo, writing the latter syNable with a different character 
from that employed by Fa hian. He also found it desert, 
and gives nearly the same account of it as our traveller, We 
must seek for Zaz mo somewhere to the north or north-cast 
of the present town of Gorakhpore, and to the south of the 
hills which separate Nepal from the kingdom of Oude, The 
latter is‘celebrated asthe country of Rama, of whose name 
Lan mo may possibly be the Chinese transcription ; neverthe- 
jess the two towns named Rampur, situated near where the 
Gunduk enters Bengal from Nepal, appear to me too remote . 
from the Aohein or Rahinz to be taken for the Lan me al 
Fa hian.—K1, 

Lan mo appeais to me identical with the Ramagamo of 
the Pali Annals and the Mahawanso. It was one of the eight 
cities or kingdoms among which the reliques of Sakya were 
distributed ; and was the only one of these, as will be seen from 
the subjoined extiacts, fiom which these reliques were not re- 
moved by Aya/asafru ; circumstances which precisely correspond 
with the details alluded to by Fa hian. After narrating the parti- 
culars‘of the partition of Buddha's reliques, the Annals pioce- 
ed ; “The ieliques of the Ex (Buddho) consist of eight donald; 

for 
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seven gonani are objecls of worship in Jembudwipa, and 
one donax of the reliques of the supreme personage the Nagas 
worship in Ramagamo,” Again—“the Ramagamian Rosaliyans 
built a dhupa at Kamagamo over the corporeal relics of 
Bhawan and celebrated a festival.’ The mention of the Nagas 
worshipping these relics at Ramagamo is another circums- 
tance confirming this identification. ; 

In the Mahawanso we read: “The pre-eminent priest, 
the then Maha-Kassapo, being endowed with the foresight 
of divination, in order that he might be prepared for the 
exlensiye requisition which would be made at a future period 
by the’ monarch Dhammuasoko for relics, ( by application ) to 
king Ajatasatru, caused a great enshrinement of relics tp be 
celebrated with every sacred solomnity, in the neighbourhood 
of Rajagaha ; and he transferred the other seven donas of 
relics (thither) ; but being cognizant of the wish of the divine 
teacher (Buddho), he did not remove the dona deposited at 
Ramagamo. 

“The monarch Dhammasoko seeing this great shrine of 
relics, resolved on the distribution of the cighth dona also. 
When the day had been fixed tor enshrining these relics in 
the great thupa (at Pupphapura, removing them from Rama- 
gamo), on that occasion the sanctified ministers of religion 
prohibited Dhammasoko, The said thupa which stood at 
Ratmagamo on the bank of the Ganges, by the action of the 
current (in fulfilment of Buddha’s prediction) was destroyed. 
The casket containing the relic being drifted into the ocean, 
stationed itself on Lhe point where the stream ( of the Ganges ) 
spread in two opposite directions on encountering the ocean, 
on a bed of gems dazzling bythe brilliancy of their rays, 
&e,."" 3 
From the foregoing I have little doubt of the identity of 
of Ramagamo and Lan mo, and that instead of looking for 
the site of the latter to the north of Goruckpore, as Professor 
Wilson suggests, that it must be referred to the banks, not 
indeed of the Ganges (a name frequently applied to any large 
strean)) but perhaps of the Gogra, or some other affluent of the 
Ganges, I may add that A’ammo is mentioned in the Pali 
Annals as the name of one of the palaces of Sakya before hig 
adoption of ascetic life-~J, W. L, 

(3) A Sragment of the she li.--She li is the Sanscit word 
sarira, which properly signifies corporea/, aud hence the reli- 
ques of Buddhaand other holy personages. The Mongalg 
transcribe the word serie. As the bodies of thg Buddhas, 
when these appear in the three worlds, belong only in ap- 
pearance to sexsara or matter, their material remains form 
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no postion of their immaterial and eternal essence. Accord. 
ing to a passage of the Afahayana suvarna prabhasa (in 
Mongol A //an gerel ), translated by M. Schmidt, Rou/chira- 
keton, desirous of being instiucted upon this point, thus 
addressed Sakya Afuni ; “Most gloriously accomplished one | 
if according to what the four preceding Buddhas have taught, 
the most gloriously accomplished one hath already attained 
nirvana before a satira be left in the world, why say then the 
Sutras, ‘when Buddha enters nitvana the sarira which he 
leaves in the world are venerated by gods and men with 
remembrance and religious confidence ? by the veneration 
and ardent devotion with which men and gods have regarded 
the sariia of former Buddhas, inconceivable merils have been 
acquired. Tlow does this quadrate with the assertion that 
these are not veritable reliques ?, Would the most gloriously 
accomplished Buddha deign to explain this contradiction, and 
unfold the truth of this matter?’ The most gloriously 
accomplished one then replied to Routchiraketon and the 
others present, saying, “The doctrine that the most glorious. 
ly accomplished in entering nirvana leave sarira to the world, 
must be taken as provisionary ( that is, intended for those 
who are not as yet enlightened ) ; for, oh son of illustrious 
decent ! the Bodhisattwas Mahasaltwas teach, that the truly 
Samaneans and the completely accomplished Buddhas be- 
come already indubitably and perfectly nirvana by the ten 
following qualities, &c.” [lence we infer from these words 
of Sakya Muni that the sanctity of the sarira was intended 
only for the people.—KI. 

(4) The tower of lan mo.—-This tower is not comprised 
among ee eight divine towers spoken of in note 11, Chap. 
XX,—Kl. + 

(5) Whee the king A yu—This is Asoka, king of 
Magadha, great grandson of Bimbasara, and grandson of 
Ajatasatru, in the eighth year of whose reign Siddharta became 
Buddha. Asoka flourished a hundred years subsquent to 
the nirvana of Sakya. The Japanese chronogical work, 
Wa kan hwo to fen nen gakf oun-no tsou fixes the construction 
of the 84,000 towers built by A yu king of India (Zen Zit), 
in the year of the XXX cycle corresponding with 833 B.C. 

The kings of Magadha had waged long wars against those 
of Anza, a country siluated near Bauglepore on the lower 
Ganges. A short time before the birth of Sakya Muni, the 
kings of Magadha became tributary to those, and continued 
so till the reign of Maha Padma (Padma chenbo, in 
“Tibetan, “ the great lotus”), Bimbasara or Vimbasara, son 
of Maha Padina, succeeded Uie latter, and bore the suiname 
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of Sreniza. Tt was he who encouraged his father lo resist 
the payment of tribate, Inthe war that followed he killed 
the king of Anga and added his county to that of his own 
family, At the time of the birth of Sakya he resided» at 
Rajagriha.* 

The Mongol history of Sanang Setsen contains the follow- 
ing list of the predecessors of Asoka, king of Map idha; but 
their names appear to be translated from the Sanscrit, To 
recognise them U have given the translation of their names, a3 
it was by this means that [ artived at the original, . 

Poke Linkhoa (the Great Lotus). This is the Maha Padma- 
pati Nagda, or Nanda the master of the great lotus, ofthe 
Bhagavat Purana, and the Padma échendo of ‘Tibetan books. + 

Tsoktsas Ajirouken (he Exalted Ueart) Ue was contem- 
porary with Sakya Muni and resided at Varanasi (Benares). 
This prince is omitted in the list of the Bhagavat Purana, 
According to Hindu anthors Manda, the Great Lotus, was 
killed by the Brahman Okanakya, who placed Chandragupla, 
of the Maurya family, upon the throne, Tibetan books from 
which extracts are given by M, Csoma de Koros, make Bimba- 
sara or Vimbasara succeed his father Padma Tchenbo (the 
Great Lotus), 

Lvdeni Sara (he Precious Moon), This is Chandragupla, 
the moon-protected, the Chandagutto of the Mahawanaa. 

Margisiri amogolanga oniledoukichi (Margisira, ‘who con« 
ducts himself calmy’). The Bhagavata names this King Varie 
sara (‘aqueous essence’) and the Mahawanso Rindhusara 
(‘essence of the drop of water’). The Chinese call him Phing 
sha and Pin po so Jo, which is their transctiption of Bimba- 
gara, a 
Arsalan (the Lion), This King is the Ajatasatru of Sans- 
crit books. In the eighth year of his reign Siddharta became 
Buddha, Ajatasatrn reigned thirty-two years, 

Arban terghetou (the ten seated), This T take to be the 
Dasaratha (ten chariots) of the Bhagavat. ‘This book makes 
him second successor of Asoka and not his predecessor. 

Ghasalang Oughei Nomunkhaghan (the king of the law 
who is without sorrow). This is Asoka (in Chinese 4 yx) who 
reigned one hundred and ten years alter the Nirvana of Sakya 
Muni, Hiuan thsang transcribes his name A shou hia.p—Kl, 

Professor Wilson (Ariana Antiqua, p. 322} seems disposed 
to identify the 4 yx of the Chineso with the Aes of the Bace 
trian coins. He remarks that the name in Artanian Jetters is 
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Aya-sa, that the y in this case was probably pronounced as / 
(a change which does occur in some Indian dialects), and that 
Ajaise genuine Hindu name. “ The Buddhists, says Pro- 
fegsor Wilson, indeed seem to identify him (4 yx) with Asoka 
grandson of Chandiagupta, who lived, therefore, in the third 
century B. C,, and of whom it is fabled that he erected cighty 
thousand monumental towers in vatious paits of India. Zhis 
was certainly not the Azes of the coins, but there may have 
been some confussion either in the traditions picked up by 
the Chinese, or in the manner in which they have been Wang. 
ferred to European languages.” It seems lo me-extremely 
improbable that a mistake of this kind regarding so famous 4 
prince as Asoka could be made by a Buddhist priest in the age 
of Fa hian when possibly the very name of Azes had ceased 
to be remembered ‘The more correct transcription of the 
name by Hiuan thsang removes all doubt upon the identity 
of A yu Wou yu, or A shot hia with Asoka, 
The phrase “ went forth from the age" (s6rtit du siecle) I 
take to mean, “abandoned heretical opinions and adopted 
Buddhism.”—J. W, L. 
(6) There were Tao sse. Itis very remarkable that in the 
course of his narrative, I'a hian should so often speak of the 
Tao szu who in his time existed not merely in central Adia, 
but also in India, It would from this appear, that the doc- 
trines of that philosophical school were already diffused 
throughout the countries situated to the west and the south- 
west of China, We have already seen (Chap. XXIL, Note 6,) 
that the Tao 920 4 i arrived at Kapila at the birth of Sakya 
Muni and diew his horoscope. The Zao sau are named 
in Tibetanedon 60 and young chroung pa (Sectaries of the 
mystical cross in Sanscrit swastika). Their doctrine name! 
Bon ghu tsios, was the ancient religion of Tibet, which prevail- 
ed until the general introduction of Buddhism in the gth 
century. It still has a numbei of professors in Khamyul or 
Lower Tibet. They have several works expounding their 
doctrines, called by the Mongols Bom do un nom. Chen rads 
was their founder. 
(8) Sent away his chariot and quttted the white horse —In 
the Maga inscription quoted above, it is said, " Sakya quitted 
his palace having with him but one servant anda horse; he 
crossed the Ganges and arrived at Balu Kali, where, after 
s having commanded his servant to leave him and to lead away 
svhis horse, he laid aside his armour.” This circumstance of 
“T Buddha having crossed the Ganges to arrive at that place, is 
of contradicted by the Chihese translations of Buddhist works, 

Buddha arrived there from the palace of his father Situated In 
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the town of Kapila, and did not proceed till afterwards to the 
kingdom of Magadha which lay south of the Ganges. The 
place called Ba/z Kali in this Inscription is named A now mo 
in Chinese Buddhist woiks; in Pall, Anumanam, ‘ 
The following is the legend that preserves this passage in 
the life ofthe Bodhisattwa: "“Sidharta having attained his 
nineteenth year on the 7th day of the 4th moon, made a vow 
to leave his home ; and the following night a brilliant star ap- 
peared and all the gods in space exhorted the prince to issue 
forth, Af the same time Aieow i had five dreams whiche caused 
her to waken in great alarm, The prince enquiting the cause 
of her teyrot, she replied: “Ihave seen in a dream mount 
Sumeru topple down; the full moon fall to the earth; the 
light of my jewels to be suddenly quenched ; the knot of my 
hair to be loosened ; and some one that offered me violence | 
This is what has alarmed me and caused me to awaken.” The 
Budhisattwa reflected that these five dreams refered to him~- 
self, and on the point of issuing from the palace he said to 
Kieou i, “Sumeru shall not fall; the moon shall continue 
to lighten us; the biilliancy of your pearls shall not be ex- 
tinguished ; the knot of your hair shall not be loosened ; nor 
shall any offer you violence. Sleep in peace and disturb not 
yourself on these grounds” The gods then intimated to the 
prince that he must depart : but fearing that he would loiter 
or be detained, they summoned Ov sow man (the spirit of 
satiety) to enter the palace. Whilst all the inmates were 
asleep, Van #i ho fo transformed all the chambers of the 
palace into tombs and icon iand the rest into corpses 
whose bones wee scattered, whose skulls where carried to 
various places, whose entrails were putrid and gree and fetid, 
and whose blood was extravasied and mingled with pus, 
The prince beholding the halls of the palace converted into 
tombs, and amongst these, birds of prey aud foxes and wolves, 
birds that fly and beasts that walk ; seeing that all existence is 
but illusion, change, dream, talk ; secing how all returns to 
inanily, to which one must be mad to become attached, 
summoned his squire, and directed him forthwith to saddle hig 
hose, The squire observed that the day had not yet dawned, 
“Wherefore such haste to saddle the horse ?’ The prince 
replied to the squire by this Gatha : “I take delight in the 
world no longer, squire; delain me not! Let me fulfil my 
primal vow and emanelpate myself from the sorrows of the 
three worlds.” Then went the squire to saddle the ated; 
but the steed, prancing, prevented his approach, Ho returne 
ed to the prince and said, “The Iorse cannot now be saddled.” 
The Bochisittwa went thither himself and genily patting the 
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horse with his hand repeated these veises: “ Thou hast long 
been in life and ia death ; now thy labours are about to cease. 
Kian the (the horse's name ), only bear me away, and when 
Thave obtained the law, [ shall not forget thee.” ‘Thea was 
the horse saddled. Kien ¢he reflected within himself, ‘L have 
but to strike the ground with my hoofs to cause a noise 
which shall reach those without.’ But four spirits restrained 
his feet so as to prevent them ieaching the ground, Then 
would the horse neigh that his voice might be heard afar ; 
but the -gods so dispersed the sound that it was loat in space, 
The prince then mounted his horse, and proceeded on his 
jouraey. Ilaving reached the gate of the town, the gads, the 
dragons, the genii, Indra, Brahma, and the four kings of 
heaven assembled to guide him to the wilderness, The 
gurdian spitit of the gates appeared, and prostrating himself 
before him, said, “The kingdom of Kia’ wed do’ wet is the 
most flourishing and happy in the world ; why quit it 1” The 
son of the king replied with this ga¢ha: “ Birth and death 
are long continuance : the soul travels the five paths. If my 
rimal vows are fulfilled, I shall open the gates of nirvana.” 
The gates of the town then opened spontaneously ; he issued, 
and went away like one flying. 
He proceeded under the cyes of the gods for the distance 
of four hundred and eighty /, and atrived at the kingdom of 4 
nou mo. There the prince alighted from his horse, threw off 
his precious vestures, his ornaments, and his tiara, and 
placing them upon Kian she, “ Take back, he said to his 
attendant, take back my horse to the palace, and thank on my 
part the great king und his officers.” “I would follow thee, 
exclaimed Kian the, to furnish thee with what may be requi- 
site, I can not return alone ; for if thou leavest thy hoise 
and goest into the mountains, many shall be the. wild animals 
found there, tigers, and wolves, and lions, Who beside 
shall provide thee with food and drink, with water and boiled 
meat, and whatever is necessary for repose ? How shalt thou 
rocure all there? I must follow, I must accompany thee.” 
Kien fhe then made a long genuflexion ; the tears flowed 
from his eyes; he kissed the feet (of the prince). He no 
longer drank ; he no longer cropped tha grass ; he wept, he 
groaned, he hesitated to leave the prince, The latter address- 
ed him a new gatha ; “The body, said he, is subject to disease, 
The vital energies weakened by old age sink into decrepitude 
and death, The quick and the dead cannot avoid separation, 
Wherein then consists the happiness of the world?” Deeply 
afliicted, and weeping, ian fhe then did homage at the 
princes feet ; and forming his resolution, that gintle steed 
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returned. He had not reached the royal Lown when at the 
distance of forty 2 he uttered a dolorous groan, The pe 
echoed through the kingdom, and every one exclaimed, * he 
prince returns to maintain the state.” The people pour 
forth to meet him; but they beheld the horse, led by the 
groom, returning empty! Kizow 7, on seeing this, hastened 
from the palace to embrace the horse, weeping and lamenting 
her misfortune. The king witnessing the distrees of Kieon i and 
of the five officers of the interior, restiained himself and sald, 
“My son,consults his true nature.” But all the people of the 
kingdom having beheld the sorrow ol the king and of Kieou i, 
experienged the most lively sympathy, Kieou i dwell onthe 
thought of her loss night and day, The king having sum 
moned his officers said to them, “My eldest son has left me to 
dwell among the mountains ; let five of you by turns proceed 
and protect him, watching with the utmost care whatever may 
come to pass,’* 

The Chinese and Japanese chionology IVa kankwo fo fen 
nen gakf oun no tsou, places the flight of Siddharta from his 
paternal house in the year 4 haz the 12th of the XXVIIIth 
eycle : that is in the year 1006 before our ea,—KI. 


OMAPTER XXIV, 


The Tower of the Charcoal.—Town of iu i na kt 
Rivor Ili lian. 


Thence proceeding fou ycou yan to the enstward, you 
come to the Tower of the Charcoal{1) There Is there alsoa 
seng kia lan. 


Going thence again to the east the distance of twelve peou 
yan, you come to the town of Kiw i na hie(2). It is to the 
north of this town betwixt two trees(3) on the bank of the 
river 27i /an{4) that the //lusérious of the Age, his face turned 
tothe north, entered wz Aoran(s5). There, where Siu po(6) é 
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long after obtained the Inw, and where they adored for seven 
day Byrin his golden collin the Z/usérivus of the Age ; there 
where dhe hero that bears the diamond sceptre8) let go the 
golden pestle, and where the eight kings divided the she # ;(9) 
in all these places they established seng dia dan, which exist to 


this day. 
In this town the population is scattered and not numerous. 


There are but ecclesiastics and families of the commonilty. 

Fhence proceeding south-east the distance of qtwenty 
yton gran, you see the spot where all the 47 chAe(ro) wished 
to folloy Foe when he entered 7 fonan, but were 
not permitted by him; the place where they detained Foe 
and would not let him go; that where Foe prepared a very 
deep ditch that could net be crossed ; the place where Foe 
inferred a happy omen from his begging pot ;(11) and that 
where he sent back his family to raise a stone pillar upon 
which there was an inscription,(12) 


NOTES, 


(1) Lhe Tower of the Charcoal.—According to the 
narrative of Hiuan thsang, this tower was more than thirty 
chang or Chinese toises high. It was situated ina forest of 
Indian fig-frees and covered the spot where the body of Foe 
was burnt, and where the earth was intermingled with ashes 
and charcoal. In the dia /an attached to this tower the 
thrones of the four preceding Buddhas were to be seen—~IKi, 

The tower here spoken of is mentioned in the Lalita 
vistara, Where after describing the cremation of the Buddha 
and the distribution of his reliques among eight different 
tribes, the narrative proceeds to state that the urn or vessel in 
which the relics Were first deposited was afterwards given to 
the brahman who scted as mediator between the different 
parties, ‘He took with him this vessel to his own city, called 
big city of Baivotang Nyampa, and built a chaitya, and paid 
all sorts of respects to the relics of Chomdandas, and in honor 
. of them “established a great festival. Afterwards a young 

brahman called Ayagrodha» requested the champions of 
Kusha that they would cede to him the ashes or gos of the 
fire on which the dead body of Chomdandas was burned, 


ve 
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Having obtained his request, he buiit in the village of 
Nyagrodha trees a Chaitya called that of the ota and 
paying ail sorts of reverence and worslip to them, he cbte lish- 
ed a great festival in honor of them, Theie were now in 
Jambudwipa ten Chaityas of the relics of Chomdandas ; eight 
were styled those of the remains of Ais Jody ; one that of the 
Urn or Vessel and one that of fhe Coals.”"* “We have no men 
tion in fa hian of the tower of the Urn. The brabman who 
erected the tower over the Urn is called Dono in the Pati 


annals; and the village of the Zozer of the Coals, Pipphala- 
wana], W 1. 


(2) The town of Xiu ¢ na hie--Hinan thsang transciibes 
more Gorrectly the name of this town Kiv shi na Me to 
(Kusinagara), which signifies the ‘ow of the grass husa 
(Poa cynosuroides). This accords perfectly with the 
Tibetan translation, Zsa m/chogh grong, “the town 
of the excellent plant.” M, Csoma de Koros, who quotes 
the latter as the name employed in the Aahghyur, places the 
town in question in the district of Kamp in Assam ;f but 
the narratives of Fa hian and Hiuan thsang will not admit 
of a locality so far east, Kusinagar must have been situated 
onthe eastern bank of the river Guoduk, Wherever it may 
have been, it cannot have been far from the kingdom of 
Magadha.—-KI, 

The scene of Sakya’s apotheosis is erroneously placed in 
Assam by Tibetan authors, Professor Wilson has with much 
plausibility suggested Kusia, on the road betwixt Bettiah and 
Gorakhpur, as the modern representative of the ancient town; 
an iduntification countenanced by the existence of certain evi- 
dently Buddhist remains in its neighbourhood, as wall as by the 
correspondence of its position with the Chinese narrative. The 
remains ard thus described by M, Liston:}—-‘ Should a 
traveller happen to encamp at Kusia a village situated about 
5 kos from the Chapra boundary of the Gorakhpur 
district, and on the road joining the two stations, it may so 
happen that his eye may alight on a pyramidal looking 
mound of bricks about half a mile S. W. of the Terai, over 
which spreads a magnificent banyan tree. Should he be of 
an inquisitive turn, his natural enquiries will be, what is it, 
and who has the fame of being its builder? [le willbe in- 
formed that it once belonged to Afele duane; a somewhat 


* Csoma de Koros, As. Hes, XX. 316, 31%. 
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less iuined brick pyramid with other brick mounds about 
three eurrters ofa mile lo the west of the object that first 
caitg\t his observation, will probably be pointed ont as Mata 
Fuanr’s fort; and if it should be observed thal our traveller's 
curiosity isthus excited, he will be told that Mata Kuanr 
himself lies petrified at but a short distance from his former 
abode. A walk of about a couple of furlongs from the ruins 
called the fort, will bring our traveller to the side of a colossal 
alto-relievo of veryrespectable execution, surrounded by much 
carved, work, many of the figures of which are well designed 
and cut, though others of them are of an exaggeiated-and outre 
character; but the features of almost all of the « images, 
as well as those of the principal idol, have been destroyed 
with an unsparipg hand, and with a care worthy of a better 
cause.” The author then proceeds to desciibe these mutilated 
sculptures and the local worship still paid to them ; and adds, 
“Tradition relates that Mata Ruaur, on the arrival of a Musal 
man army to attack his fort, feeling unable to cope with the 
force arrayed against him, caused his family and dependents to 
descend into a well, and he himself having become a stone, lay 
down on the mouth of it to conceal it from his enemy, and 
ensure that no disgrace should befall the gbjects of his affec: 
tion.” Prinsep, to whom drawings of these objects were sent, 
pronounced them decidedly Buddhist, one being a statue of 
Sakya ; and conjectured that Mata Kuanr_ was corruption of 
Mrita Kumara, “the defunct Kumaia.” Wilson restores how- 
ever the popular reading, ‘the dead prince,’ and applies the 
expression to the piince and prophet Sakya Sinha, But this 
ascription can harldy be admitted, as the term prince is never 
applied to Sakya after his entrance upon religious life; and 
when used the expression is, [ believe, 1ajapnuia, and not 
kuanr. Tincline to think the story of the Mhsalman foray 
may have some historical foundation, and that with the usual 
addition of accessary fable, it superseded the older legends 
which these remains embodied. The site and the legend are 
well worthy of a more particulir examination with particular 
reference to their surmised connection with that last scene tn 
the life of Sakya. In the meantime our decision upon this 
identification must be suspended, as there are difficulties 
attending it which are not very easily explained, Tor 
instance, Hiuan thsang, as will be seen in note 4, slates that 
Kusinagara was on the eastern side of the Gandak, while the 
modern, Kusia lies many miles to the west of the river, I 
am not without hopes that this point will be cleared up by 
the reseaches of my friend Capt, Kittoe, who ina letter just 
received mentions the discovery of the ruins of‘an“extenslve 
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1 
town to the north of Beltiah, consisting of niquads; &e. and a 
pillar with an inscription, There are iuins also ngar the 
Gandak, These may be the site of Kusinagaia, altho the 
name may have migrated as not anfiequently happel\to 
auother locality—J. W. T. : ee 

(3) Betwixt vo srees—In Chinese Se /o, in Sanserit Sade 
(Shorea robusta) —Kl, * 

(4) The River Wi lian —Ht lan appears to me undoubt- 
edly the Sansant word Ziranya, gold. In ancient Buddhic 
works written in Chinese, this river is called SA/ lai na fa ti, 
Swarnawazi, explained to mean, Aaving gold. ivan Thsang 
indeed names this river -f chi do fa 1, which he explains ‘un« 
patallelad in the world,’ and assures us that the ancient ortho- 
graphy of the name, A /z fo pio fi, is faulty. It is, as IT have 
said, above the Gandak. In the /) siang thou’ wei, which is 
a callection of image? relative to Buddhism, published in 
Japan, this river is called Pho 4 ho-~KI, 

Is the 77i ian of aur pilgrim the Zranxodoas of the Greeks ? 
The identification of this iriver has occasioned much discus- 
sion among the learned, as forming for a long time the prin- 
cipal element in determining the position of Palibothra, We 
have now however so much better data for deciding the 
latter point that, the former has become of comparatively 
little consequence, and the problem is reversed, namely to 
identify the river from the well ascertained position of the 
town, 

Sir W. Jones was the fitst to suggest the identity of the 
Son and the Etannoboas, chiefly | believe from the epithet 
Hiranyabahu being applied to the former river in Sanscrit 
books, The same hypothesis was adopted by Wilford and 
others. The principal difficulty attending this id@ntification 
is the distance of the Son from Palibothra which according to 
Megasthenes, ns quoted by Arrian was situated near the con- 
fluence of that stream with the Ganges: megisten de polin 
"Indoisin einat Palimbothra Kaleomenen en tt Prasion ge, inn 
ai sumbogai eist tou te 'Krannobya potamou Kar lou Gaggeo. 
This objection has been combatted with learning and ine 
genuity by Mr, Ravenscroft, who in an able article in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society Vol, XIV. p. 137, endeavours 
to prove that a former Led of the Son ian nearer to Patna 
than the present course of that river, It would exceed the 
space I can afford to enter at tength upon thi¥ question ; bat 
the 1eader will find Mr. R.’s interesting paper well worthy of 
petusal, He concludes trom a caretul invosttgation of the . 
neighbouring country that the Sou, or one ot its principal 
brancheg djsembogued at Bankipur, a few miles west of Patna, 
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and thus (m sowd measure removes the difliculty arising from 
preseat cause of that river. Mr, R.’s reasoning would be 
suffci} ntly satisfactory were it not for the name given by qur 
nj m to the Gandak (/7/ Aww, the Chinese trancription of 

‘tranya), and that given in Pali Buddhistical works, 
Hlirannawadliya, which seem to give this river equal claims, 
elymologically, to be identified with the Frannoboas, while 
its position is unexceptionable. ‘This conjecture is not new 
however ; for I find on referring to Schinieder’s edition of 
Arrian published in the last century, that Manneit had suggest- 
ed theesame identification ; non procul a Patnis ruina veteris 
urbis reperte sunt cui nomen Pa/elpurer, vel Patitiputra, et 
hee quidem urbs Palimbothra (Palibothra, Palibotra) veterum 
‘esse videtur, * * * Tloc solum obstat, ab Aniano Eranno- 
boam vocari magnum fluvium, qui ibi non invenilur ; sed 
errorem in Arriano esse arbitratur Mannert, vel esse intelli- 
gendum fuvium, Ganduk,” &c. After all the question is more 
curious than important, and no fact of any consequence is 
dependent upon its solution—J. W. L. 

The scene of Sakya Muni’s death is thus described by 
Hiuan thsang : at the distance of three or four // to the north- 
west of the town (Ki shi na, hie fo) you cross the river A chi 
to fa ti, Near the westein bank there is a forest of so /o trees, 
These trees are a species of Aow; their bark is of a greenish 
white, and their leaves are very glossy. Four very fine ones 
are to be seen planted together on the spot where the Jou 
7ai (Tathagatha) died, In a great chapel erected in that place 
is a representation of the nirvana of the Jou lai. {lis face is 
turned to the north and hath the appearance of one slumbering. 
Near by is a tower built by the king A yz (Asoka), Tho founda. 
tions are“injured, but the tower still stands about two hundred 
Chenese toises high. Before the tower is a pillar of stone 
erected in commemoration of the death of the Jou /az, on which 
is inscribed the recital, thus, “Buddha, aged eighty years, en- 
tered nirvana at midnight the 15th day of the moon of Bysakh 
(Fei she khin) 3" that is the 15th day of the third month, 
There are some authors who say that Buddha entered nirvana 
at midnight on the 8th day of the moon of Kartika (Kia la # 
kia) which would be the 8th day of the ninth moon. As for 
the year of his nirvana, accounts differ. Some make it 1200 
years ago, others more than 1300, olhers again more than 
1500. There are some too that assure us that this event 
occurred about goo years ago, and that one thousand are not 
yet fulfilled since.”* Tiuan thsang wiote about the year 640 
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A.D, ‘Bhese calculations, therefore, place this. event in 560, 
660, 860, and even 360 B,C. 4 

The Chinese legend given by Deshauterayes, gies the 
following account of the death of Foe: “Foe being seiNty- 
nine years of age, after conversing with his disciples and the 
assembly as one delivering his testament, laid down on his 
right side, his back turned towards the east, his face to* the 
west, his head towards the north, aud his feet to the south, 
and became extinct. At the same moment many miticles 
occured ; the sun and the moon lost their light; the inhabi- 
tants of, the heavens groaned and exclaimed ; "Oh grievous 
event ! by what fatality hath the son of wisdom become ex- 
tinct | Must all indeed lose their good and true parent, “nd 
the heavens be deprived of the object of their veneration |” 
The whole assembly was melted in tears. The body of lve 
was placed upon a litter, but when they were about to carry it 
to the pile, they were unable to lift it, when one amongst them 
called out in the attitude of prayer, “O Toe! thou dost 
equalise (or identify) all things, admitting no distinction 
among them ; thou makest equally happy both men and the 
denizens of heaven.” When he had thus spoken the liter 
rising high of its own accord, entered the Lown of Kin shi 
by the western gate and issued by the eastern ; again entered 
by the southern and re-issued by the northern gate, It then 
made seven times the cheuil of the town, the, voice of L'oe 
being audible from the litter, All of the inhabitants gathered 
at the funeral ceremony, all in tears; and a week having thus 
passed they carried the body of oc on a magnificent litter, 
washed it with perfumed water, and wrapped in rich cover- 
ings ; then replacing it on its original liter, they poured upon 
it perfumed oils, A lofty pile was prepared of odoritetous wood, 
upon which the litter was deposited ; fire was applied to the 
pile, but it suddenly became extinguished, At this prodigy 
the whole assembly wept bitterly, and awaited till some holy 
persunige should come to finish the ceremony, As soon as such 
had arrived, the litter opened spontineously and disclosed the 
feet of oe oncircled with a thousand rays. Again they applied 
the torches to the pile ; but still the fire took not. That holy 
personage then explained that the litter could not be consum- 
ed by the fire of the three worlds, and hence, a fortiori, not by 
material fire. He had scarcely spoken when the pure fire 
of fixed contemplation ( Saz mei; in Sauscrit Samadhi) 
issuing from the chest of Foe through the midst of the litter, 
inflamed the pile, which at the end of seven days was wholly 
consumed, The fire being extinguished, the liter appeared 
entire without even the calico and the rich coverings with 
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which the body. Was enveloped being in any degree’ injured,” 

Dr. Siebold has published in his schives du Fapan, a 

ey copy of a celebrated image representing the nirvana 

A e, preserved in the temple of Too fuk si (Toung fou sau) 
4 Miyaho, It was executed by the celebrated Japanese 
painter, Zo den fsow, Fakya Muni is there represented in his 
ecclesiastical dress, placed upon a catafalque, betwixt the vo 
holy trees, with his head reclined upon a lotus flower, Ue 
is surrounded hy a numerous group of men and animals, 
among whom a general sadneas pervails; grief is expressed 
in all their countenances. The apostles and disciplesesurround 
most immediately the bier of their masier, ant are re~ 
cognised by their shaven heads. ‘The Bodhisatewas have 
‘the forms and figures of women, and the gods appear with 
their ordinary attributes.—K1. 

As the leained l'rench commentators have supplied so few 
particulars of Sakya's death and cremation, no doubt from 
the want of the original sources of information since made 
available, the insertion of these in the present place may 
add interest to this part of our pilgrim’s narrative and be 
not unwelcome to such of my readers as have not the 
requisite works of reference at hand. Full details of these 
events are preserved in tne body of Buddhist scripture, and 
particulaily in the Za/ita Vistara, of which M, Csoma de 
Koros has given an abstract in the Asiatic Neseasches, Vol. 
XX; but the most interesting account is that taken by the 
Honourable Mr. Turnour from the Parinibbanansuitan af 
the Mahawaggo inthe Dighanikayo of the Su/fapitako, from 
which principally I draw the following particulars, 

The illness which eventually terminated the carrier of 
Sakya overtook him while holding wasso al Belugamako, a 
village near Vaisati, The narrative proceeds to state that 
he still retained the full possession of his mental faculties, 
and summoned arourid him his disciples, bearing up under 
the trial with fortitude and maintaining his opinions and 
professions in regard to the transitory nature of the matters 
of this life. From this sickness (which appears to have been 
a diarrhoea ) he partially recovers however ; is able to sit up 
in his pulpit and to preach upon a variety of subjects in the 
chaityas of Vaisali. He there explains that itis in the power 
of any Buddha by his four miraculous attributes, to prolong 
his existence tndefinitely if duly entreated there to while 
sojourning in certain holy places which he names, amongst 
which is the chaitya at Vaisali. Maro ( death } interposes his 
influence and prevents Anguda from comprehending the ex- 
position made by the Buddha, though twice repeayed, Ananda 
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tetires disconcerted and seats himself at the foot of a tree. 
He had hardly depaited when the impious Maro appragy hes 
Buddha and entreats him to realizo his parinzdéanan tinn. 
Buddha replies that his pariziddanan will take place in thite 
months, and announces his resignation of all connection wilh 
this transitory stale of existence in the following hyhin : 
“Having voluntaily overcome his desire for this life, the 
Muni has vouchsafed to relinquish all that is transitory, con- 
nected either with his human or his divine essence, casting 
his exigtence from him, like a victorious combatant who 
divests hithself of armour,” On his uttering this announce- 
ment the earth quakes, and Ananda hastens to Buddhas to 
Jearn the cause of the phenomenon ‘I'he latter explains the 
causes of earthquakes, (as already detailed in a foregoing 
note) and informs Ananda of the interview he had with 
Maro formerly, as well as on that day. The Su//ar then 
proceeds ; 

“On this explanation being afforded, the venerable 
Anando thus addressed Bhagawa: ‘Tord Bhagawa, vouch- 
safe to live a tapfa: for the welfare of multitudes, for the 
happiness of multitudes, out of compassion for the world, 
and for the welfare ahd happiness of the dewa as well as men: 
O Sugato, live for a kappo.’ ‘Enough Anando, imporiune 
not Tathagato, Ananda, the time is now past for making 
this entreaty of T'athagato. Anando, however, made the 
same entreaty a second and a third time; (and Buddho 
said) Anando; dost thou believe in the Buddhohood of 
Tathagato ?’ ‘Yes, lord.’ ‘Then, Anando, why dost thou 
now even to a third time afllict Tathagato with unavailing 
importunity ‘Lord, from thyself have I heard, and by 
thyself have L been taught, saying: Anando, to whomsnever 
{a fully vouchsafed the sanctification of the four Jdhip ida 
should he desire it, he may live a 4apfo, or any part of a 
happo ; and unto Tathagato also is vouchsafed those four 
ddhipada,’ ‘Dost thou, Anando, believe therein?’ ‘Yes, 
lord.’ ‘Then, Anando, in that case, the neglect and 
the faultis thine—for it occurred not to thee, when that 
revelation was made by Tathagato, in the most solemn and 
public manner (at the Chepala cheliyo), to comprehend 
the same, and to implore of Tathagato, saying ; Bhagawa, 
vouchsafe to live for a kappo, for the welfdre of multitudes, 
for the happiness of the deze as well as men: O, Sagato, 
live for a kappo, What dost thou now, Anando, still importune 
Tathagato ? Tathagato has rejepted thy prayer twice : could 
he grantit,on the third application ? In this matter, Anando, 
most assuredly, both the neglect and the fault is thine.” 
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Byddho then reminds Anando of the vatious places, all 
which, he names, where he had made this revelation to him 

ve, and finally tells bim that having announced that he is 
to die in three months that destiny cannot be altered, They 
next repair to the Ku/agara edifice, and Buddho delivers a 
solemn charge to the pilesthood, which he concludes with 
these words: 

*Bhikkhus, I am now addressing you (for the last time ); 
transitory things are perishable; without procrastination, 
qualify yourselves (for zibbanan ). At no distant period unto 
Tathagalo parinibdaran will be vouchsafed. Within three 
months from this day, by death Tathagato will realize 
nibbanan. 

“Thus spoke Bhagawa, and having so delivered himself, 
the divine teacher of happy advent again spoke saying: My 
age has attained the fullest maturity ; the remnant of my exis- 
tence is short: I shall depart, separating ( myself) from you, 
and having earned the salvation of my own (a//a ) soul, 
Bhikkhus, unremittingly imbuing your minds with faith, 
lead the life of the righteous; and keeping your thoughts 
under entire subjection, carefully watch over the aspirations 
of your minds. Whoever steadfastly adheres to the lenets of 
this dhammo, escaping the eteinity of transmigration, will 
achieve the extinction of misery,” 

Next day Buddha enters Vaisali, and discourses on sundry 
subjects, Thence he proceeds to Bhaganagaron and delivers 
to the priesthood his discourses, called Padesa Sutiani, in 
which he inculcates moderation upon his audience and the 
propriety of examining dispassionately and with reference to 
his wineyo and suffo (vinaya, snira) any new doctrine set forth, 
and to adopt or reject it accordingly, 

He then visits Pawa, tairying in the Amdawano or mango 
grove, belonging to a goldsmith called Chundo who waits on 
Buddho, and invites him as the J¥¢sa/i courtesan had done, 
to a repast the next day at his house in the city of “Pawa” On 
teaching the goldsmith’s house Buddho thus addressed him: 
Chundo, if any pork is to be dressed by thee, withit onl 
serve me: serve to the priests from any other food or prd- 
visioh thou mayest have prepared. Chnnd having ieplied : 
Lord, be itso: Bhagawa again calls him, and says, Chundo, 
if any of the pork prepared by thee should be left; bury it ina 
hole-—-for Chundo, I see not any one in this universe, though 
inhabited by dewos, maros and brahmos, with their hosts of 
ascetics, brahmans, dewos and men, excepting Tathagalo, who 
would digest it, if he ate thé same. Chundo accardingly buries 
the remnants of the pork, ore 
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; Sort : 

Having gtatified, edified, and comforted his host, Buddha 
departs for Kusiwara, the destined spot of his pariiti 2ane ; 
an event fast approaching fiom the predicted effects ofthe 
pork. Having reached the Uppawadlana grove of saés trees 
on the further bank of the flnannawatliya river, in a very 
debilitated state, he desires Ananda to prepare bis bed between 
the Sa/a trees, on which he lays himself down (like « lion, 
says the Lalita Visfara) with his head turned to the north, 
Flowers ale spontaneously showered down by the trees upon 
him; and the air is filled with hosts of devas making the 
air ring with celestial music, and scattering floweis and m- 
cense. LDaddha points out these supemmatural recognitions 
of his Buddhahoad, and enjoins upon Ananda the steadfast 
observance of dharma as equally acceplable to him. Sundry 
injunctions are given by Buddha ‘to his followers; and 
amongst others that his body should be burnt with all the 
honois of a Chakkawattt Raja, which he thus describes : 
“They wind a new cloth round the corpse ; having wound it 
with a new cloth, they enclose it in a layer of floss cotton ; 
having encased it ina layer of floss cotton, they bind that with 
anothey new cloth, Iaving in this manner enclosed a Ohak- 
hawaiti raja’s corpse, in five hundied double layers Cof cotton 
and cloth) and deposited it in a metal® oil-chaldron, and 
covered it with another similar vessel, and having formed a 
funeral pile with every desctiption of fragrant combustibles, 
they consume the body of a Chakkawalli raja; and for a 
Chakkawalti raja they build the /kupo at a spot where four 
principal roads meet. Itis in this manner, Anando, they 
treat the corpse of a Chadhawal/i raja. Whatever the form 
observed in regard to the corpse of a Chadhavoallé rajamay be, 
it is proper, Anando, thal the sime form should be observed 
in regard to the coipse of Tathagato.” 

Ananda then entreaty the Buddha that he would not rege 
lize his parinirvana at Kusinma, which was an insignificant 
and dranch town, but at one of the chief cities, Champa, Raja- 
gahan, Sawatthi, Sahelan, Kovambi, or Baranasi. Buddha 
forbids the mention of such a propusilion, and directs him to 
summon the Malla princes of Kusinara to witness the Jay inir= 
vane of the Tathagato to be realized in the last watch of that 
night. These being assembled and inuoduced, “Bhaghwa 
then thus addregsed the beloved Anando ; Anando, can there 
be, or has there been any precept of mine, not imparted unto 
thee by Sattha (the divine teacher)? No, Sattha there can 
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* Tho Hihakatha requires this word to be rendered gold, 
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have’ been note? If thete be none such, Anando, be it 
undeysthod that whatever dhammo or wineyo may have been 
propoanded or established by m2 for thee, the same, after my 
Heaies; is to stand in the stead of the divine teacher unto 
thee. Anando, although the bhikkhus are now in the habit 
of addressing each othet ( indiscuminately ) with the appella- 
tion azuso, after my death this practice must no longer 
prevail among you. By a ‘senior bhikkhu, a junior bhikkhu 
ought (o be addiessed by the appellation “awuso,"* preceded 
either hy his family or personal name. By a junior bhikkhu 
an elder bhikkhu ought to be addressed “bhante” (lord), or 
“ayasma” (venerable), Let nu well-disposed priesthogd reject 
any of my precepts, whether they be trivial or important, 
Anando, after my death, let the édrahmadando penalty be 
awarded to the bhikkhu Chhunno, 

“Lord, what is the Brahmadando? Anando, whatever any 
bhikkhu may have desired, that Chhunno has been advocat- 
ing : itis not proper that he should be spoken to, exhorted 
by, of communed with, by the bhikkhus, 

“ Bhagawa then thus addressed the bhikkhus: Bhikkhug, 
should there ever unto any one bhikkhu be any doubt or in- 
comprehensibility as regards either Buddho, Dhamma, Sangho, 
Maggo,| or Palipada, inquire (at once ): do not reproach 
yourselves hereafter saying, although Sattha was personally 
present to us, we lost the opportunity of making our inquiry 
personally of him. On being thus addressed the bhikkhus 
remained silent. Bhagawa similarly exhorted them a second 
and a third time; and the bhikkhus still remained silent, 

“Bhagawa again exhorted them saying: Bhikkhus, if it be 
out of prafound reverence for the Sattha that ye abstain from 
inquiring directly from him j~bhikkhus, let one confiding 
priest make the inquiry through another in whom he con- 
fides, Even on being thus conjured the bhikkhus remained 
silent. 

“Thereupon the venerable Anando thug addressed 
Bhagawa: Lord, this is miraculous: Lord, this is wonderful: 
I place implicit confidence in this congregation of bhikkhus: 


* This term implies perfect equality, and as in the order of 
ordination one bhikkhu must be senior to another, an appellation 
implying equality applied by a junior to a senior Upasampada is 
disrespectful and irreverent. 

+ Alaggo is the road that leads to nibhanan, and patipada is the 
life of righteousness that ought fo be observed on that, road. 
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not even unto one blikkha is there any doubt o1 incompre- 
hensibility in regatd cither to Buddho, Dhanmo, Sangho, 
Maggo or Patipada, Avavdo, it is thy faith that impels thee 
to make this declaration : the oniniscience of Tathagato ts in 
the same manner conscious, that not even unto one bhikkha 
is there any doubt or incompiehensibility in regard to 
Buddho, Dhammo, Sangho, Maggo or Patipada, Anando, 
among these five hundied bbikkhus, even the last one, has 
attained the Sofapanno,—the grace that rescues him from hell, 
and the saalification that realizes aahathood, , 

‘ BhagaWwa then addressed the bhikhus saying : Bhikkhus, 
Lam exhorting you (for the last time), transitory things ate 
perishable: without procrastination qualify yourselves (for 
nibbanan). These were the last words of Tathagato, 

“ Bhagawa then became absorbed in the first Jhanan-sama- 
pali; passing from the first /Aanan he became absorbed in the 
second JAanan; passing from the second Jhanan, he be- 
came absorbed in the third JAanan; passing from the third 
Jdanan, he became absorbed in the fourth Jianan; passing 
from the fourth J4ananz, he became absorbed in the akasanan- 
chayalanan; passing from the akasunanchayalanan, he be« 
came absorbed in the zinnananchayafanan ; passing from the 
winnananchayatanan, he became absorbed in the akinchanna- 
yalanan; passing from the akinch tnnaya/anan, he became 
absorbéd in the xezwasannanasannayalanan, and passing from 
the sewasannanasannayatanan, he became absorbed in 
the sanmawedayitanirodhan. 

“ The venerable Anando then thus inquired of the vener- 
able Anurudho; Lord, has Bhagawa expired? No, ewuso 
Anando, Bhagawa has not expired: he is absorbed in the 
wedayilanirodhan, 

“From this wedayifanirodhan, Buddho step by step dage 
cends again to the first /Aanan, and again rises to the fourth 
thanan. In the transition between the fourth and filth yranen, 
Bhagawa expired. 

We may omit the effects produced on the celestial and 
terrestrial beings by this event ; and pass on to the cremation 
of the body. Anando having announced the death of Buddha 
to the Kusinarians aud called upon them to perform their 
allotted dutics, the “ Afadlians, the Jzallian youths, the 
Mallian damsels, and Mallian wives—alllicted, diaconsolate, 
and oppressed with grief—-some wept with dishevelled hair, 
some bewailed with uplifted arms—some dropt as. if felled, 
and others 1eeled to and fro, exclaiming: ‘T'oo soon has 
Buagawa died : too soon has Sugalo died; too scon has the 
Zyye closed on the world. 
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“Thereupen the Kesizarean Alalians issued this coms 
mandto then men: collect then in Keasivera garlands of 
flowers, and procure every description of musicat instiuments, 
‘Accordingly the Kusinarian Mallians, taking with them gar. 
lands of flowers, every description of musical instruments, 
arid five hundred pairs of cloths—wheiever the Upawatlane 
sala grove of the A/allians might be, there they approached 
the corpse of Bhagawa. Tiaving approached the corpse of 
Bhagawa-~with dancing and vocal and instrumental music, 
and With odoriferous garlands,—peiloiming the prescribed 
offices, and rendering (every mark of) reverence, ‘lespeet and 
submission, they employed themselves that day in saspending 


* cloth-drapcries, and erecting tented pavilions, 


“This thought then occuned to the Kasinartan Malhans : 
—The time is altogether insuflicient to burn the carpse of 
Bhagawa to-day : we will perfoim the cremation of Bhagawa 
tomorrow. The Ausmantan Afallians, with dancing, and 
vocal and iustrumental music, and odoriferous flowers per- 
formed the prescribed offices to the corpse of Bl.agawa, 
reverently, respectfully and submissively ; suspending cloth 
draperies and erecting tented pavilions, and in this mannei 
they passed the second day also, They in Ike manner 
occupied themselves, the third, the foutth, the fifth and 
the sixth day. 

“Then on the seveuth day this thought occurred to the 
Kusinarian Mallians :~-Having, unto the corpse of Bhagawa, 
—with dancing and vocal and instrumental music, and with 
sweet-scented flowers,—peiformed the piescribed offices, 
with reverence, 1especl and submission ; taking it out of the 
southenf gate to the southward of the city,-and by the 
suburb ( keeping to ) the outside to the southwatd of the city, 
we will periorm the cremation ot the body of Khagawa. 

“Instantly eight Afalian chieftains, bathing from bead 
(to foot, and clotning thamselv.s in new raiment, sail, we 
will bear the corpse of Bhagawa, They, however, faikd in 
then effort to litt i The Ausinartan Afadians (ben thug 
inquired of the venerable Anurudhos Lord Anuracho, 
wheuce, and from what cause, 18 1t that these eight A/alhan 
chieftains, who purttied from bead (to foot, aud clad in new 
Tament, said: we will bear the corpse of hagawa—have 
found themselves unequal to the effort of raising it P= Wased- 
éhtans— your intentions and the intentions of the dwala 
are afferent. What, then, lord, 15 the intention of the dwala ? 
Waseithtans, your intention ja this: we will carry the corpse 
of Bhagawa with dancing, and vocal and instrumental music, 
and Uecorated with aweet-scented garlands, “performing overy 
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requisite dffice reverently, respectfully, and awbmissively, 
through the southein gate to the southward of the city, and 
through the outskirts, keeping to the suburb on the southward 
of the town, will perform the cremation of Bhagawa, Bat 
Wasetthians, the intention of the dewafa is this: we, wilh, 
celestial dance as well as heavenly vocal and imstrumental 
music, decorated with odoviferous gailands, curying the body 
of Bhagawa—performiug every presctibed office thereto, ra- 
verently, respectfully and submissively~—thiough (the noathern 
gate to the northwaid of the city, and entering the town by 
the noithesn gate, and by the central gale, convying it into 
the middle'of the city, and departing out of the eastern gale 
to the eastward of the town, there, in the cosonation ball, 
(Makutabandhanan) of the Afallians, we will perform the 
cremation of the body of Bhagawa, Lord, whatever be the 
intention of the dewa/a be it acceded to, 

“ Instantly, every place in Kysexara which was a recept- 
acle of dirt, filth and rubbish became covered knee-deep with 
the celestial flower mandara—and the dewa/a as well as the 
Kusinarian Afallians cairying the corpse of Bhagawa, with 
celestial and human dance, aswell ag vocal and mstrumental 
music and with odoriferous garlands, performing every requisite 
office, with reverence, respect and submission ; and convey- 
ing it through the northern gate to the northward of the city, 
and entering through the middle gate to the centre of the 
town,* and departing through the eastern gate to the eastwaid 
of the town, deposited the corpse of Bhagawa there in the 
coronation hall of the MalZaims. 

The Kusinarian Mallians then thus inquired of the 
venerable Anando ; How, lord Anando, should we dispose of 
the corpse of Bhagawa? [Vase/fhians, it is proper that it 
should be treated in the same manner that the corpse of a 
Chakkawatli raja is treated, Aud in what manner, lord 
Anando, should the corpse of a Chakhatwa/fi saja be treated ? 

* Anando here repeats the explanation that he himself had 
received from Buddho, 

“Thereupon the Kusinarain ALallians gave this order to 
their people: Fellows, collect tor us Afiddains some floss 





* Tho Althakatha notices that while the corpse was in the sity, 
the princess Mallaka, the widow of Bandhulo, the late Afaddian 
commander-in-chief, invested the corpse with her Jate husband's 
official insignia called mahal, which jewels had romained uns 
ysed from the time of his death * £ 
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coflon ; and then the Awsinarinn Mallians wound the corpse 
of Bhagawa with a new cloth; having wound it with a new 
‘cloth, they covered it with a layer of floss cotton ; having 
covered {t with a layer of floss cotton, they again wound it 
with a new cloth ; and in this mannet having wound the body 
of Bhagawa with the five hundred pairs of cloths ( which they 
had brought), and deposited it ina metal oil-vessel, covering 
it with another mctal otl-vessel, they placed the body of 
Bhagawa on the funeral pile. 

“Atthat lime the venerable MKassapo was on his road 
from: Pawa to Kusinara, aended by a great priestly retinue, 
consisting of five hundred bhikkhns : and while the said vener- 
able Mahakassapo was seated at the foot of a trée, having 
digressed fiom the road, a Certain individual, who was on his 
way from Kusinara to Pawa, passed, having in his posses. 
sion some manda) a flowers, The venerable Mahakassapo ob- 
served him as he was journeying on, at a distance ; and 
having recognized him, he thus accosted him : Azweso, art 
thou acquainted with our Sattha ?- Yes, Arosa, 1 was acquain~ 
ted with him: the sid ascetic Gotamo died seven days ago, 
and it is from that spot thatsthese mandara flowers were 
obtained by me. Therettgon among the bhikkhus who were 
there (with Mahakassapo), some who had not attained the sanc~ 
tification of arahathood, wept with uplifted arms,—-some dropt 
as if felled, and otheis reeled about saying ; Too soon has 
Bhagawa died : too soon has Sugato died—too soon has the 
Eye been closed on the world. But bhikkhus who had 
attained arahathood, collectedly and composedly submitted 
themselves, saying : transitory things are perishable ; how 
can we in this world obtain it ( permanency ), 

“In® that congiegation, there was at that time one 
Subhaddho,* who had been ordained in his old age. The 
srid Subhaddho who had been ordained in his dotage, thus 
addressed those blikkhus: Azwso, enough! weep nol; 
bewril not ; we are happily rid of that ascetic, ( under whom ) 
we were kept in subjection ( by being told ), thia is permissi- 
ble unto you—that is not permissible unto you -now, 
whatever we may desite, that we can do; and that which we 
do not desire, that we can leave undone, 

“Thereupon the venerable Mahakassapo thus addressed 
the bhikkhua : Enough Azewso, weep not, bewail not; why | 
has it not been‘ emphatically declared by Bhagawa himself, 





* His history is given gt some length, in different portions 
of the Atthakatha—he had been a baber in the villagr. Aiuma, 
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saying: even amidst every community of ane and 
contented persons, various destiuctive and changeable issues 
come to pass? Azoxse, how can we in this world realize it 
(permanency). It 1s nol merely by saying of anything that 
is bora or otherwise produced, which by its perishable nature 
is transitory, most assuredly it perishes not,—that it will come 
to pass, 

“At this instant (at Kusivara, four Mallian chieftains, 
having purified themselves from head ( to foot ), and clothed 
themselves in new raiment, said :—We will apply the torch 
to the funeral pile* of Bhagawa—but were not able to ignite 
it. Thertupon the Kusinara ALallians thus inquired of the 
venerable ‘Anurudho ; Lord Anuiudho, whence, and from 
what causb, is it, that these four AZad/ian chieftains who dre. 
purified from head (to foot), and arrayed in new garments, 
and who have said : we will set fite to the funeral pile of 
Bhagawa, have not been able to ignite it? Because, TVase/« 
thians, the intention of the dewaéa is different. Lord, what 
then is the wish of the dea/a ? lVaseéthians, the venerable 
Mahakassapo, attended by a great sacerdotal retinue, con- 
sisting of five hundred bhikkhus, is now on his way fiom 
Pawa lo Kusmira, and as long as Mahakassapo shall not 
have bowed down, with uplifted hands, at the feet of Bhagawa, 
so long will the funeral pile of Bhagawa resist ignition. Lord, 
whatever be the design of the dewa/a, be it complied with, 

“Thereafter, wherever the coronation hall of the Azad/ians 
might be ia Kuséara, thither the venerable Mahakassapo 
repaired to the funcial pile of Bhagawa. On aniving there, 
so adjusting his robes as to leave one shoulder bare, and 
with clasped hands having petformed the padukdhtnan, 
perambulation, three times, rouad the pile, he opened (the 
pile) at the fect ; and teverentially bowed down his*head at 
the feet of Bhagawa, The aloresaid five hundied priests, 
also, adjusting theit robes so as to leave one shoulder bare, 
and with clasped hands, having performed the Aadikkénan, 
perambulation, thrice tound the pile, likewise, reverentially 
bowed down at the feet ot Bhagawa, Wale the venerable 
Mahakassapo and these five hundied bhikkhus were in the 
act of bowing down in adoration, the funeral pile of Bhagawa 
spontancously ignited, 

"It thus came to pass in regard to the corpse of the 
Bhagawa who was consumed by fire; neither his surface skin, 

. 


* The funeral pile was composed of sandal-wood, and was 
120 cubits high. 
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nor his flesh, nor his nerves, nor his muscles deposited any 
ashes or sodt; ‘none (of those parts) of his coipse remained 
(unconsumed). In the same manner that neither butter nor 
oil, which is consumed by fire, leaves either ashes or soot—~so 
it came to pass ip regard tothe corpse of the Bhagawa who 
was consumed—iiither his surface skin, nor his under skin, 
nor his flesh, nor‘his nerves, nor his muscles left any resi- 
duary ashes or soot: none (of those substances) of hia cors 
poreal remains was left unconsumed, All the cloths, com. 
posing the five hundred pairs of cloths, were consumed, At 
the instant that the internal and external parts of the corpse 
of Bhdgawa were absorbed, streams of water poprihg down 
from the skies, caused (the flames of) Bhagawa’s funeral pile 
ta‘be extinguished: the flame was thus extinguished by the 
down pour on the top of the funeral pile of Bhagawa, The 
Rusinarian Matlians also helped to extinguish the funeral pile 
by sprinkling every kind of scented water, 

“The Kusinarian Mallians then forming a_ treltce work 
with lances, and fencing the place round with their bows 
(transferred) the remains of Bhagawa to the assembly hall* 
(within the town); and for seven days, with dancing and vocal 
and instrumental music, and with garlands of fragrant flowers, 
rendered every mark of respect, reverence, devotion and sub. 
mission, ; 

“The Magadha raja Ajatasattu, the Wedehian deacendaut, 
heard that Hhagawa had attained parividdanan at Ausinara ; 
thereupon the said Magadha monarch Ajatasattu, the MWede- 
dian, sent an embassy unto the Kusivarian Madlians, with 
this message : Bhagawa wasa kattiyo; and I am also a kat- 
tiyo. “Iam likewise worthy of possessing a portion of the 
corporeal remains of Bhagawa. I will also erect a /hupo over 
the remafns of Bhagawa, and celebrate a festival, 

“The Lichchhawi of Wesali, as being also of the kattiyo 
race ; the Sakya dynasty of Rapilawatthupura, as the rela~ 
tions of Buddho ; the Ba/ayo of Allakappa, as of the kattlya 
tribe ; the kattiyo dynasty of Aamagamo, as of tho leittiyo 
tribe ; the brahmans of TVu/thadifo, as being of the brahman 
tribe ; the Madlians of Pawa, as being of the kattlyo tribe; 
all lay claim to a portion of the relics of Bhagawa in 
precisely the same terms as the message sent by Ajatasaltu. 


pore 


~ 





* The Atthakatha gives a detailed account of the procession 
which transferred the bones of Buddho, still contained in the 
meatal vessel in which he was burnt, from the coronation hall to 
the house of assembly. . 
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“On being thus addressed, the Ada/lians of Kusinara thus 
replied to the assembly of emissaries: Bhagawa died within 
our territory : we will not give you any portion of hiy cor- 
poreal relics. On this answer being delivered, the brahman 
Dono thus spoke to the assembly of emissaries : Beloved, 
listen to this one observation Iam abort to address to you: 
Our Buddho was of a most pacific character: it is impraper 
to raise a contest at the moment of the corporeal dissolution 
of so excellent a being, Beloved, let all of us, willingly, 
cordially and unanimously, divide the relics into cight por- 
tions :* many nations are converted unto the Zye (Buddho)— 
let chupe*therefore be extensively built in different regions, 
They answered : Well, brahman, do then thyself carefylly 
divide thé relics of Bhagawa into eight equal portions, Re-- 
plying ; be it so, beloved ;—the brahman Dono according 
to the request of that assembly, carefully dividing the relics 
of Bhagawa into eight equal portions, thus addressed that 
concourse of emissaries : My friends give me this kumdhan, 
(the vessel with which the relics were measured,) and [ will 
erect a /hupo to that Aumbhan :| and they gave that Aumbhan 
to the brahman Dono, 

“The Morians of Pipphaliwano heard that Bhagawa had 
died at Kusinara ; and thereupon the Movians of Pipphaliwano 
sent an embassy td the Ma//ians of Kusinara, saying : Bhagawa 
was a kalttiyo ; we are kattiyo, and are also worthy of a portion 
of the corporeal relics of Bhagawa : we will erect n sAupfo over 
the relics of Bhagawa, and celebrate a festival, They angwer- 
ed: there is no portion of the relics of Bhagawa “left: the 
relics of Bhagawa have been divided: take from hence the 
charcoal of the funeral pile ; and they accordingly did take 
away charcoal, es 

©The Magadha monarch Ajatasattu, the TVedehian, buill a 
thupo at Rajagahan over the relics of Bhagawa, and celebarted 
a festival. Tho Wesalian Lichchhavi built a dhupo nt Wesalt 


* The uninjured bonos wore tho following ; the four canine 
toeth—the two collar bones—the frontal bono, with along hair 
growing on it, which gave to that rolic the appollation of tho 
venhisa ov hair relic. Tho rest of the bones wore partially in- 
jured by tho fire, The smallest atoms wore reduced to the sizo 
of mustard seed ; the middling atoms wore of tite size of half a 
grain of rice ; and the larger atoms were of the size of half a grain 
of mugga soed. 

t A measure containing 4 alkaken, 
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over the relics of Bhagawa, and celebrated a festival, The 
Sahjan residents at Kapilawal/u erected a thupo at Kapila~ 
watiu over the relics of Bhngawa and celabrated a festival. The 
Allakappa Balayans huilt a thupo at Allakappo over the relics 
of Bhagawa and celebrated a festival. The Ramagamian 
Kosaliyans built a dhupo al Ramagamo over the corporeal 
relics of Bhagawa, and celebrated a fustival, The [Ve¢/hadi- 
pian brahmans built a /Aupo at Welthadipo over the corpoeal 
relics of Bhagawa, and celebrated a festival, The Paweyan 
Madlians built a chupo at Pazwa over the relics of Bhagawa and 
celebrated a festival. The Kusinarian Mallians built a thupo 
at Kusivara over the corporeal iclics of Bhagawa, and cale« 
brated a festival. The brahman Dono built a ¢Aupo for the 
“hembhan : and the Pipphalawarian Morians built a thupo at 
Pipphalawano over the charcoal, and celebrated a festival. 
Thus there were eight ¢/wp2r over the coiporeal relics; a ninth 
over the Aumdhan, and a tenth over the charcoal, This is the 
origin of this matter, (the erection of shupos.)—~J, W. La 


(9) There were Sit Po—This name is also written Sin 
pho tho lo, Hivan thsang renders it Sou po ¢ho'lo (in Sanserit 
Subhadra), and translates in Chinese Shen Aian, that is, ‘vhe 
good sage! He was a master of these brahmans, and attained 
the age of one hundred and twenty years, [le was contem. 
porary with Anan and the other disciples ot Sakya Muni 
whose doctrine he adopted.—KI, 

(11) Zhe hero of the diamond sceptre—That is to say, the 
Bodhisattwa, Vajrapani, so called because he holds in hig 
hand a kind of sceptre of diamond, or a thunderbolt. 


The name of this Boddhisattwa is (translated in 'Tibotan 
Phyough na rdor tdzte, or Lagh na rde rdzie ; that is, ‘he who 
holds in his hand the diamond sceptre.’ The Mongols often 
disfigure the name, writing it Vtchir bani, which they pro« 
nounce Ofchir baui, Pallas and Georgi have given a figure 
of this divinity. 

Hiuan thsaug has given the same Bodhisattwa the title of 
‘the hero of the hidden tiace of the genius of the diamond 
sceptre,’ When he saw that Foe was about to die, he ex 
claimed in grief, “The Jez /ai is about to leave us to enter 
the great nirvana ; he will no longer improve, he will no 
longer protect us. The poisoned shaft hath entered deep, the 
flame of sorrow, 1iscth up!’ fle then threw down his 
diamond sceptre, (the golden pestle of a hian) and in des- 
pair rolled himself in the dust; then rising up full of grief 
and compassion he exclaimed, “In the vast ocean of birth 
and of death who shall be oyr boat and our oar? In the 
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darknesd of along night, who shall be otr lamp and our 
match ?”* . ‘ _ 

Vajrapani is the second of the five Diyani, or celestial 
Bodhisattwas,—K. . , i 

(12) Where the eight kings divided hts she li-n—In the Be~ 
cond part ot the Ai pan ding we read, that when Sakya Muni 
had accomplished his Céda pi (cremation) in the village of 
Ki shi, all the neighbouring states raised armies lo contend 
for his sarira, or retiques. There was then a brahman who 
divided these reliques into eight parts, in order that the eight 
kingdoms might each erect a tower in honor of them, 

tst, The Champions of the town of Kix shi had a por- 
tion of the sarira; they erected a lower in the midst of their 
country and there made offerings, : 

ad, The Laity (in Sanscrit Upasika in Chinese Ly seng) 
of the kingdom of Pho hian Jo pho, obtained a part of these 
reliques, with which they returned to their country and there 
erected a tower in veneration of them. 

3d. The Kiu /eou lo of the kingdom of the Seu tia na 
pho, the same, 

4th, The Kshatriyas of the kingdom of 4 /e che, the 
same, 

sth, The Brahmans of the kingdom of PAi neon, the 
same. ‘ 

6th, The Lichhe of the kingdom of Pat Li (Phi she Ui), 
the same. 

jth. The Sakyas of the kingdom of Oke to hia Jo, the 
same, 

8th. The king A che shi of the kingdom of Mo dia sho, 
the same.f-—Kl. fe 

(14) Where the Li chhe wished to follow Foe—Mr, Abel 
Remusal had translated this passage, “At the place where 
the Chu chhe li wished to follow Foe in his pan ni houan ;" 
hut the inhabitants of the town of PAz she Zi (Vaisali) are here 
spoken of, These formed a republic, and called themselves 
in Sanscrit Lichchiwi,—Li chhe, in the Chinese transcription. 
The same expression is likewise found in the Wi pan king, 
Heou fen, where this division of the reliques ts spoken of. 
The name of Vaisali is abiidged Pai 2@} “And all the 
Hichchiwi of that town had their share of the reliques, as well 
as the laics of Kin cht, the Chha ¢i H (Kshatriyas) of A Ze che, 
and the PZo Jo men (brahmans) of PAi neow.— Kl. 





* Pian i tian B. LXXVIL art 7. pe ge 
+ Ni pan king Tleou fon, quated in the Sav isang fa son, 
B. XXXI» ps4, 5. 
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(15) Foe inferred a happy omen from his pol.—In the 
‘Abridgment of the doctiine of Buddha Gautama,’ written in 
Singalese and published by Mr, Upham, we read; “He 
(Buddha) was seated near the tiver Miranzara where ha 
divided the 11ce into forty-nine balls, which he ate, Tle then 
threw the golden pot into the steam, teflecting that if it 
should float against the cunent, he should ultimately attain 
Buddhahood, ‘The misacle indeed occured, and he proceed 
ed onwards with renewed ardow.”--K1. 

(16) ‘To detail all these events ia the life of Sakya Muni 
would fequire that we should have access to his complete 
biography, which is not available in Patis—K1, 


—~ Several pillars have been discovered in this neighbour- 


hood, Mr, Hodgson has figured and described* that at 
Mathia betwixt Bettiah and the Gandak. Another exists at 
Radhia in the same district, and a thid near Bakra on the 
high road to Hajipose. None of these however is the pillar 
described by our pilgrim and Hiouan thsang, as they were 
all erected by Asoka and are inscribed with an edict of that 
prince: unless, indeed, we suppose with Professor Wilson 
that IIjuan thsang saw that of Mathia, but was misinformed 
as to the purport of the inscription ; a supposition which does 
not appear to me very probable, ‘I'he pillar alluded to tir the 
text hag, therefore, yet to be discovered.-—J, W,T., 


CHAPTER XXY, 


Kingdom of Phi sho 1i—Tower of half of the body of A nan-- 
Garden of the woman .An pho lo—Placa where Foe entered 
nirvana—Tawer of the bows aud deposited arms.—A nan 
entreateth not Foe to remain in the world Collection of the 
acts and the precepts of Foe. 


Thence proceeding five yeou yanl1) to the east, you come 
to the kingdom of PAi she /i{(2), Here are a great forest and 
a chapel of two stories ; it was one of the stations of Foe, and 
here you see the Zower of half of the body of A nan(3). 


* Pran i tian, By LXIV, aiteg. pgs or + 
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There lived formerly in this town a woman named An 
pho lo(4) who erected a tower to Foe; and still to the south 
of the town, distant thiee //, and west-ward of the road, 
you see the garden which this woman gave to Foe, and 
which ig one of the stations of the latter(s5). When Foe 
was on the eve of entering #é Aouen, he with his disciples 
issued from the town of PAi she Zi by the western gite, and 
turning round to the right,(6) and casting his cyes upon the 
town of PAi she di, he prophesied to his disciples, saying,, “It 
is here that the last of my acts will take place.”(7) Men of after 
limes have there ciected a tower, 


Three Zi tothe north-west of the town there is atower 
named that of she dows and deposited arms What gave rise 
to the name is this; It happened that on the bank of the 
river Aeng,(8) one of the inferior wives of the king was 
delivered of a ball of flesh, The principal wife of the king 
observed, “That:which thou hast brought into the world is 
a sign of evil auguiy.” They pyt it mto a wooden coffer, 
and cast it into the tver Afeng; the coffer followed the 
course of the stream, There was a king, who looking about 
observed,the coffer on the surface of the walter; he opened 
it, and beheld a thousand Jitde children extremely — well 
formed, The king took them and biought them up. After. 
wards, becoming great, they waxed strong and valiant, 
and none whom they attached could withstand them, but 
were obliged to succumb. ‘Fhey came to attack the kingdom 
of the king ther fuher. he latter was  tertiied, Tho 
inferior wife asked him the cause of his dejection, He 
answered, “The king of such a country has a thousand sons 
exceedingly valiant, and without their equals; they are 
coming to allack my kingdom, and this .is the cause of 
my sadness,” The young woman replied, “Grieve not, 
but construct a lofty pavilion to the eastward of the town ; 
and when the enemies come, you shall place me on the 
pavilion, and I undeitake to resist them.” The king did 
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as she said ; and when the enemies were come, the young 
wapian, placed inthe pavilion, thus addressed them; ‘Vou 
are my children,” said she; “why come you thus to rebel 
and to make war upon us?” “Who art thou,” replied the 
enemies, “who callest thyself our mother?” Then the 
young woman replied, “If you believe me not, stretch 
towards ine your mouths |” Then pressing with her hands 
her two breasts, she caused to issue from each five Hundred 
jets of milk, which fell into the mouths of her thousand sons, 
These enemies acknowledging ihen that she was their 
mother, deposited their bows and their arms, and the two 
kings, in constderation of this event, obtained each the 
dignity of Py chi foe.(g) The two towers of these Py chi foe 
exist to this day. Zhe Honorable Ones of after Ages who 
have accomplished the law, have declared to their disciples 
that it was here that the dows and the arms were deposited ; 
men of subsequent times having learnt this, erected a tower 
in this place, and hence its name. ‘The thousand children 
are the thousand Foes of the Apoch of the Sages.(10) Foe 
finding himself at the tower of the dows and deposited arms, 
warned 4 wan, saying to him, “In three months hence L 
must enter a7 houan.” The king of the demons disturbed 
A nan and prevented him from entreating Foe to remain in 
the age (rr) 

At three or four /i fiom this place there is a tower, A 
hundred years after Foe had entered #i houan a mendicant 
of Pi shi collected all his acts and every thing referring 
to the ten forbidden things of the law, accompanying them 
with the very words of Foe. It is thus that at a more recent 
period, a convocation of arhans and mendicants, who 
maintained the precepts and were all doctors, seven hundred 
ecclesiastics in all, examined anew the (reasue of the 
Laws.(12) Subsequent people have erected a tower at this 
place, which stul exists, . 
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NOTES, 


t) Five yeou yans,~Twenty or five and twenty miles, » 

3 The kingdom of PAi she li. This is the Chinese 
transcription of the name of the formerly famous town’ of 
Paisali; in Pali Vesali and Vesaliya puri; in Tibetan 
Pangs ba djian. The Mongols have preserved the Sanscrit 
name Vaisali balghasoun, ‘the town of Vaisali.’ It is 
celebrated as the residence of Sakya Muni and the scene of 
his preaching. Ue came thither on the invitation of the 
Lichchivis, the inhabitants of Vaisali, who had a republitan 
Government, and were very wealthy, ivan shsang visited 
Vaisali ; he transcribes the name Jei she Ji, and says that 
the country appettains to Mid-India, He makes it 5000 li 
in circumference, and says that the soil is fertile, producing 
fruits, flowers, and grasses. It produces many Ax mou lo and 
Meou che fruits. The country is rich, the temperature 
pleasant and subject to few vicissitudes, The manners of 
the people are gentle; and the people themselves content 
with their happy circumstances, As to their creed, it isa 
medley of the false and true, Mote thana hundred Kia lan 
(monasteries) are in ruins. ‘There remain but three or five, 
in which there are but very few religious disciples ; these 
have about ten chapels, live mingled with the heretics, 
and appear in fact scarcely different from them, ‘The 
town of Fei she /i is at present fallen to ruin. The ancient 
walls are 60 to yo Zé in circumstance, and the fort (Koung 
chhing, town of the palace) q or 5, It is no longer 
inhabited.*—K1, ° 

The site of Phi she i (the Vaisali of the Hindus, the 
Wesali of Pali books, and the Pangs pa chan of the Tibetans) 
is easily identified from the narrative of our traveller, It will 
be seen thit this city was four yojanas distant from the Ganges 
and on the eastern bink of the Gandak. Precisely in this 
locality, betwixt the towns of Sinhiya and Bakra are to be 
found large mounds, brick rubbish, and other unmistakeable 
evidence of the former existence of a large city on the spot, 
These have been described in the Journal of Asiatic Society, 
Vol. IV. p. 128 by Mr. J. Stephenson, who also mentions the 
remarkable pillar alluded to in a former notes “This superb 
monument is the only remains of former grandeur that has 
escaped the ravages of time, owing to the solidity ot its 





. 
Pian i tian, B. LXIV, art. 9, p, 3. 
33 
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struciure. The smooth polished shaft is an immense solid 
block of small giained reddish colowed sand-stone, srr. 
mounted by a singular and beauuful sculptured capital, on 
which tests a square tabular block, suppoiting a well sculp 
tured lion ina sitmy posture of the same material. This 
pillar seems to have no pedestal, though from the soft and 
alluvial nature of the giound on which it stands, it is reason+ 
able to suppose that it must have sunk and buried itself deep 
in the soil, * * * * The numerous maguificent (hough old) 
tanks amounting to about so in number large and small, 
strengthen the genetal opinion that this place is the site of a 
large city, at a remote period inhabited by a numerous and 
civilized wealthy people.” Itbink there need be little doubt 
that this was the site of Vatsad/, so long supposed to be 
Allahabad, and one of the most famous of Sakya’s stations, or 
places of sojouin and religious instruction. It 1s well worthy 
ofa more thorough investigatton, IL was fiom these ruins 
that the first statue of Buddha with the celebrated inscription 
“Ye dharma heiu prabhava,'’ &e. was found, 

Starting from Phi she lias a well ascertained point and 
retracing our pilgiim’s steps according to his own distance, 
and bearings, we shall have his route from She wei and the 
approximate positions of Kapilavastu, Lan mo, and Kivti 
confirmed, ‘The length of bis yojana im Magadha will be 
found ho,vever not greatly to exceed 4 miles as will be further 
proved by his distanccs in south Behar, On the subject of 
the length of the yojana, the following observations by 
Wilford are not inapposite, After quoting Pliny’s account of 
the distance of Palibothta from the confluence of the Jumna 
and the ganges, he remarks “that Megasthenes says the high 
ways in India were measuted, and that at the end of a cerfain 
Indian measure (which is not named but is said to be equal 
to sen sfadia) there was a cippus or sort of colmmn erected. 
No Zudian measure answels to this but the brahmani or astro- 
nomical Kus of four toa yojana, his is the Uindu_ statute 
Kos, and equal to 1'227 British miles, Itis used to this day 
by astronomers and by the mhabitants of the Punjab, hence 
it is very often called the Pryajadbi Kos: thus the distance 
from Lahore to Multan is reckoned lo this day 145 Punjabe 
or go common Kos, “Asiatic Researches, Vol, Vip. 274. tis 
not a little remarkable that the length of the yofana in the 
north-west of India as determined by Capt. Alex, Cunning- 
ham, from our pilgrim’s distances, namely within a frac- 
tion of 7 miles, bears precisely the same proportion to 
the Magadhi yozana, determined from the same source, 
qs the Punjabi does to the common Kros, ‘Thé learned 
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Colebrotke*,jmakes the Standard Kros equal to 2} English 
miles neuly, and the corputed Kros half that, aed} 


Jw. 
(3) One half the body of a nan ~ We shall see in the next 
chapter how the sar ira of A van were disposed of —KI. , 


(4) Ad woman named in pho lo—inan thsang writes 
this name Aa mou low KI, 

Professat Wilson conjectases this holy woman to be the 
Ahalya of the Hindus, who lived at Vaisaly at the time of 
Rama’s visit ; but [make no doubt she is the Améapali of 
the PalitBuddhistical Annals, and the Amsashyong.md of the 
Kek gyur, described in the latter work as a celebrated harlot 
of Vangs-pa chan (Vaisali), ‘The story of her amours ‘with 
Vimbasara is given inthe J/ va; where also she is deserib- 
ed as entertaining Sakya with great splendom in her grove 
or garden neat Varsali. As the whole cicumstance is inter- 
esting from the light it throws upon ancient Indian manners, 
I shall give it in detail as narrated in the Pali annals, “The 
courtesan Ambapal having heard that Bhagiwan had arrived 
at Wesali and was sojourning in het garden Ambapaliwano, 
equipping a superb vehicle for hetself, and magnificent con- 
veyances (for ber suite), setting out from Wesah, proceeded 
to the garden, usmg those conveyances as fi as they could be 
used ; and the 1est of the way, descending fom the vehicle, 
she proceeded on fout, aud waited on Biagawan, Having 
approached and bowed down to him, she took her seat on 
one side of him, Bhagawan then addressed the courtesan 
Ambapali, who was thus seated by his side, a discourse upon 
dhammo, Ue confirmed ber faith, comforted her, and made 
her steadfastly confide (therein), She who had been thus 
confirmed in her faith, comforted and made Bteadfastly 
to confide (therein ), addressed Bhayawan, saying; Lord 
Bhagawan! vouchsafe to accept the sepast [ shall pre~ 
pare for thee, as well as thy disciples, to-muriow. Bhagwan, 
by his silence consented to ncrep! the same. ‘The courtesan 
Ambapali thereby undeistauding that the invitation was 
accepted by Buddha, rising from her reat, and performing 
the padakkhinan (walking respectfully round him) thrice, 
departed.” On her return, continnes the translator, she 
meets the rulers of Wesali, repaiiing to Amdapaliwana, gor 
geously apparclled. and in supeib equipages. Her suite 
compel them to make way for her, and she declines acceding 
to their entreaty to resign to them the honor of entertaining 





Aa Res. yolk V. p, 105. 
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Buddha the next day ; and Bhagawan himself, though solicit. 
ed by: these chiefs, adheres to his promise made to the 
courtesan, He attends accordingly, and he and_ his disciples 
are served by her own hands, After the repast, she takes her 
seat again beside him, and implores him to accept the 
Ampapali garden as an offering to himself and his disciples, 
The offering is accepted ; and he preaches another sermon 
nt her house, 

There seems to have been no derogation to his dignity in 
being entertained by persons of Ambapnli’s calling and cha» 
racter {for Sakya appears on other occasions to hive been 
similarly favoured by the Thais or Aspasia of the town in 
which he happened to sojourn. ‘2 

Mr. Turnour quotes a passage liom the Zia of the Maha. 
yanso, which would lead usto infer that there was an oflice, 
called Chief of the Courtesans, instituted at Wesali, “Upon a 
certain occasion, the Lichchawi rajas consulted together, and 
came to the resolution, that it would be prejudicial to their 
capital, if they did not keep up the office of “Naggarasobhini 
tharautaran,” (chief of courtesans, or of the beauties of the 
town). Under this impression they appointed to that office a 
lady of unexceptionable rank, “One of these rajas receiving 
her into his own palace, &c."——There is mention made in 
M. de Coros' analysis of the A/do of a pious woman named 
Nagara avalambita, who presented a lamp to Sakya; no 
further details are given regarding her in the short abstract of 
M.deC,, but we might infer from her name that she is 
another example of a similar official, 

The classical reader will not fail to recall! many passages, 
particularly in the dramatic literatwe of the ancients, which 
indicate dn analogous condition of society in Greece and 
Rome, On this subject Professo: Wilson makes the follow- 
ing interesting remarks; “The defective education of the 
virtuous portion of the sex and their consequent uninteresting 
character, held out an inducement to the unprincipled mem~ 
bers both of Greek and [linda society, to rear a class of 
females, who should supply those wants which rendered home 
cheerless. And should give to men hetwta, or female friends, 
and associates in Intellectual as well as in animal enjoyments, 
A coyrtesan of this class inspired no abhorience ; she was 
brought up from her infancy to the life she professed, which 
sbe graced by her accomplishments, and not unfrequently 
dignified by her virtues, Her disregard of social restraint was 

. not the voluntary breach of moral, social, or religious pre~ 
cepts ; it was the business of her education to minister ta 
pleasure, and in the imperfect system of the Gireks, she 
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committed little or no (respass against the institutes of the 
national creed, or the manners of society, The Tindu 
ptinciplés were more sigid, and not only was want of chastity 
in a female a capilal breach of social and religious chhiga, 
lions, but the association of men with professed wantons was 
equal yiolation of decorum, and, involyma a depirture from 
the puruy of caste, was consilered a virtid degtadation froin 
rank in society ; in practice however, greater latitude seemed 
to have been observed, and in the Minchehk wi, a brahman, 
aman of family and repute, mecurs apparently no discredit 
from his love for a courtesan , a stil mote curious feature is, 
that his bassion for such an object seems to excite no. sensa- 
tion in Its family uot aueasmess in bis wife ; aud the nurse 
presents his child to bis mistiess as to ils mother ; and hia 
wife besldes interchanging civilily (a litle coldly, perhaps, 
but not compulsivily) finishes ‘by calling her sister, and 
ucquiescing therefore in her legal union with her lord, It 
must be acknowledged that the poet has managed his story 
with gicat dexterity, and the interest with which he has in 
vested his heroine prevents manners so revolting to our no~ 
tions, fiom being obtrusively offensive, No ait was neces- 
saly, in the estimation of a Hindu writer, to provide his hero 
with a wife or two, more or less ; and the acquisition of an 
additional bribe is the ordinary catastrophe of the ligher 
dramas.” [1 requires no very inlimate acquaintance with 
Hindu manners to trace the influence of this loose merality 
in the present day,-—J. W. L 

(5) Que of the stations of Ze, i.e. one of the places 
where he had preached the law to his disciples —KL 

(6) Turning round to the right-~~The expression here 
employed by our learned pilgrim has pahaps mote signifi- 
cance than at firsl appeais, According to a whimsical notion 
of Buddhists, all Buddhas, as well as Chakkravartti rajahe, 
are peculiarly formed in the neck, having a single bone in- 
stead of the usual cervical vertebrae, Hence they are unable 
to look aside without turning the entire body after the manner 
of elephants. On this account, the farewell look here spoken 
of by I'a hian, is elsewhere denominated the “Zlephant-look at 
Paisati”’” [nthe Pall Buddhisticat Aunals we ‘are told that 
when Sakya wished, on the night of bis escape from his 
father's palace, to cast a farewell glance at Kapilavastu, the 
spot on whieh his hoise stood, turned half round, “like a 
potter's wheel,” doubtless in consideration of the inflexibility 
of neck of which we now speak.—J. W. 1. * 

(7) There seems to have been some doubt about the exact 
meaning of this sentence in the orginal. M, Remugat, .‘ 
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translates it, “This is the place to which T shall retun a. long 
time henge.” "Phe veision in the teat is by M. Klaprouh, 

\(B) Zhe river LTeng-—Vle Chinese transcription of 
Ganga—the Ganges. Uiuan thsang writes it Aheg Ma—-Kl, 

(9) ‘The rank of Py chi foe,—i. u. Pratyeka Buddha. (See 
Ghap. XIIL note 13.)—K1 ‘ ; ; 

(10) The epoch of Sages—ln Chinese, Zian hie; in 
Sanscrit Bhadsakalpa, ‘the cta of virtuons sages.’ Accord~ 
ing to the cosmogony of the Buddhists, the mundane systems 
succeed each im peiptiual renewals and deatiuctions, having. 
their origin at the second Dhyana, in the kalpa or epoch of the 
Joundeiton. The successive formation of the vatfous regions 
ofthe world occupies an a/ernediate halpa, ov the twentieth 
paet of the Aalpa of the foundation, Avis only on,the com. 
pletion of all these formations from the regions of the gods 
to the surface of the carth, and as fat as mount Sumenu, that 
they become peopled by beings who proceed fiom the third 
region of the second Dhyana, which is also the most ¢levated. 
This population continues during uineteon inte: mediate 
kalpas, till the origin of the infernal tegions and the time 
when the life of man is reduced from innumerable yeats to 
80,000. Then begins the second period, which is the kalpa 
of habitation ox of stability, During this kalpa, a thousand 

uddhas must appear to tenew by Cutns the, Baddhie doctrine, 
and for this reason it is designated the Bhadrakalpa, or halpa 
of virluous sages. The first intermediate kalpa lasts till the 
age of man is reduced from 80,000 yeais to 10; then follows 
the second intermediate kalpa, in which the age of man re- 
ascends to 80,000 years; and so for seventeen such revolutions, 
which then complete the great kalpa, 

The kalpa in which we live is the Bhadrakalpa, ov halpa 
of the virtuous sages. <A list of all the thousand Buddhas of 
this kalpa, who have already appeared, hag been printed in 
China, in Sanscrit, Tibetan, Mandchu, Mongolian, and Chinese. 
A similar list may be found in the Mahayana Sutra, Bladra- 
kalpangya, which has been translated into Mongol. Mu. J. J. 
Schmidt, has extracted hom these two works the list of the 
thousand Buddhas in Sanscit. (Ueber Die Tausend Bud- 
aes read at the Academy of St, Petersburgh, ro Oct. 1832), 

(11) Yoremain in the age-~Hiuan thsang thus reports 
this event according to the legend, “ ard by the garden of 
Au mon lo, there isa towet erected in the place where Foe 
announced his Nirvana. Fou being here, said to 4 naa, “He 
that has fathomed the primal cause of the four species of supei- 
natural properties (in Sanserit Liddhi) may remain an entire 
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Kalpa in the world. Now I have accomplished this age ; how 
muchWanger should I remain in the world ? ‘Thrice did he 
iepeal the question; bul A nan answered not, for the hgagen~ 
ly Mara had daikened his understanding. A nan then tose 
from his seat and proceeded to the forest to meditate in 
silence. ‘The prince of the Maras then approached Foe, and 
said; The J# Jai hath been long in the world! He hath 
converted and saved as many asthete be grains of sand in ‘the 
dust. Now the Buddha hath attained such advanced age as 
makes it well for him to enter niivani” ‘The Venerable of 
the Age then took a litUle earth, and placing it on the nail of 
his fingey, asked the Mara, “Is there more eaith onall the 
terrestrial. aurface than on my finger?” The Mata teplied, 
“There igs more eatth on the terestiial surface.” Then said 
Buddha: “fhe number of beings whom I have converted 
and saved, isas the little earth upon my finger; while the 
unconverted are as the mass of the whole eaith Neverthe-~ 
less, in (hree months hence I shall enter nirvana.’ The 
prince of the Maras having heard this went away satisfied, 
and withdrew to his ordinary abode, 

Anan being in the forest dreamt thal he beheld a great 
tree, whose widespread branches, were covered wilh a 
beautiful thick foliage, offering a pleasant shade, , Suddenly a 
frightful strom arose, uprooted that lee, and scattered it in 
flagments, A nan then thought, ‘Is the Venerable of the 
Age about to enter Nirvana? My heart feats itl’ fe then 
went and enquied of Foe, who answeied, " Already have I 
warned thee of it, but thou wert daikened by the Mara. The 
king of the Maras hath but now left me, and to him have I 
promised soon to enter nitvana, Behold the purport of thy 
dream.’* 

The zara, in Chinese AZo, in Tibetan dhoud, ia Mongol 
Simnonu or Shimnou, m Mandchu Ari, are powerful demons, 
who dwell in the heaven Peraniritavas avarti‘a (‘that exer= 
cises a power over the melamoiphoses produced by others”), 
This heaven is placed immediately below that of the first 
Dhyana ; and isthe fourth above the Trayastrinsa, or thirty~ 
three inhabited by India and the genii, subject to his autho- 
rity, ‘The Maras reign over all the six heavens of the world 
of desires. ‘The chief of the Maras is named Mara in Sang. 
crit, and 4fo wang in Chinese. [le is the Kama or god of 
pleasure of the tlindus. The Maras are the tedotbted 
enemies of Buddha and his doctrine, which principally aimed 
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at the conquest of sensuality by evary possible effait, and thdy 
employ a.vatiety, uf pernicious means to prevent mankind from 
following that doctrine. To this end they assume “human 
pee and appea in the would ag heretic philosopher, 
seduicers, aud tyrants, Sakyy Mani himself salfered greatly 
from their persecution, aud his unele Deyadatta, who 
sbught to countertct him in every way, is regarded as an 
emanation of the Maas. The life of the king of these 
demons is equal to about ten thousand millions of years ; 
for one thousand six hundred of these mike one day of hig 
life, and he lives eighteen thousand of such years, [le bears 
the title of the ‘All powerful [appy One.’ In spite of all 
their opposition to Buddha and his doctrine, the Maras are 
not, after all hig true enemies ; and in acting 18 they, do, they 
but augment the glory and excellence of his doctring,—KI, 

Examined anew the treasiue of the Laws.—According to 
the Mongolian History of Sanang Setsen, the first’ compila- 
tion of the sayings and doctrines of Buddha was made in the 
time of JMargastra, (Bimbasara) king of Magadha. At that 
era, the three chiefs of the clergy, Ananda, Chikhola Akchi, 
Kasyapa, and five hundred Arhans, assembled together at 
Vimala juna-i in houndi, and collected the sayings of Buddha 
relative to the ptimaty principles of hig doctrine, the four 
great truthy 

A. bundved and ten years after that of the nirvana, when 
Ghasalang oughel nom-un khaghan (Asoka) was master of the 
gifts of icligion, seven hundren Arhans assembled in the 
great town of Vaisali, and under the presidence of the monk 
Tegolden amourliksan, collected his saying relative to the 
principal mean of the doctrine, the nullity of all existence. 
This king included in the collection of the words and images 
of the Glorious One, a vast number of objects fitted for 
apiritual edification, 

Thice hundred years after that, following the Nirvana of 
Sakya Muni, when Kanika, king of Gatehu (or Gatchi) 
was master of the gifts of religion, it happened that an 
emanation of Sivmouw (Mara), named Maha deva, became 
a devotee in the convent of Ja/andhara, in the kingdom of 
- Gatchiin Kunasana, and mixed up unnatuial transformations 
(Riddhi Rhoubtighan) with celigion, (Wor this reason five 
hundred Bodhisatuwas, five hundied Arhans, five hundred 
Pandits, assembled under the presidence of Vishnu mitra, 
and collected | Buddha's, dicta concerning the ultimate 
principle of the doctrine, which was their final completion 
This Inst collection consists principally of the Dharanis or 
formula of conjuration, &c, 
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Thesitaster Chirkola kereglekchi, translated into Mongal ; 
and quoted in the notes of M, Schmidt, contains the folldwing 
notice of the dicta and doctrines of Buddha: “The first 
collection was made in the summer of the year following 
that in which Buddha entered nirvana, at the head of th 
river Rouéa, where Ananda aud five hundred Arhans collected 
his first sayings. The collection of intermediate sayings 
was made one hundred and ten years after the Nirvana, 
when Ghasalang oughei Nom-un khan, of the kingdom of 
Aghodoughar, was master of icligion, It was made by 
Amourlikvan, and seven hundred other Arhans, who collected 
the intermediate words of Buddha. < 

“Thret hundred yeais after the entry of Buddha upon 
nirvana, at the time when Kanika was master of the gifts of 
religion, five hundred Bodhisattwas aud five hundred Arhans, 
assembled under the presidence of Vishuumifra in the 
convent of Jalandri, in the kingdom of Keshmeri (Kashmir) 
and collected the last woids of Buddha. At this epach all 
the sayings of Buddha were collected in books, and they 
adopted as his true and infalhble doctrine four great sections 
which contain eighteen subdivisions, ‘The first great section 
is composed of seven, the second of three, the third also of 
three, and the fourth of five of these sul-divisions.” 

The three compilers of these books after the death of 
Buddha were Ananda, Upali and Kasyapa. “A nan, says 
the Zou fa thsang yu yuan king, signiies jubilation in 
Sanscrit. He was the son of the king Aou fan wang. He 
was born on the very day that Buddha attained the supreme 
degree of intelligence. Ason this occasion the whole king. 
dom was in a stale of joyousness, A nan received this name, 
He followed Buddha, embraced the life of an anchorite, and 
obtained the rank of Arhan. Ie is the first among those 
‘who had heard much, and was thetefore in the better 
position to compile the treasure of the law. After the death 
of the Tathagata, he and Manjusri convoked a great assembly 
in the ‘iron-giré moun/ain' and other places where they 
collected the treasure of the Swéres. Upali, signifies in 
Sanserit, ‘born by smelamorphosis ;’ but the woid is also 
explained to mean ‘superior head,’ because il was he who best 
received the precepts ; and as he best understood events, he 
assembled, after the death of the Tathagata, five hundred 
pious persons in the cavern of the Pi pho to (the tice of Pho ti) 
and with them compiled the Vinayas. Kasyapa signifies 
in Sanserit ‘imbibed splendor.’ Itis said that his body was 
shining and resplendent, and had,the property of reflecting 
other objedisy After the death of the Tathagata, he convoked 
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, . { 

a great assembly in the cavein of Pi pho Io, and’ fi other 
places whee he compiled the Adhidharmas,*  Hinan thsang 
states that the sages engiged in preparing the compilition 
called San fsang,o1 the hive Ureasutes, collected at first 
ayhundred thowsind Stokes or denble verses of the Sudrag 
of Sakya Mani, then a hundred thousand S/okas of the 
Vinayas, and lastly a hundred thousand Slotas of the 
Ablidha mas; in all thive hundied thousand Slokas, con+ 
taining six million six hundied thousand words.f It, 
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Confluence of the five tivers—Nirvana of A nan—Ilis death in 
the middle of the river. 


At the distance of four yeow yan(t) you come to the 
Confluence of the five rivers(2). A nan, proceeding from the 
kingdom Mo hie towaids PAt she 1i,/3) with the intention of 
entering #7 Aouan the gods informed the king 4 che shi(4) of 
the circumstance, The latter, full of deligence, marched after 
him at the head of all his troops and arrived on the banks 
of the river 5), All the Lichhe of Phi she di haying learnt 
the arrival of 4 nan, came also to the interview All having 
arrived at the rivet, 4 nan reflected and considered, that if 
he should proceed in advance A che sti would await him ; 
Ifhe should retiace his steps be would have the Ji che 
following his footsteps. In his indignation be burnt himself 
in the middle of the stream; the flame of the saz mei(6) con- 
sumed his body and he entered wi houan, His body was 
divided into two parts, and one part was cariied to each side 
of the river, so that the two kings(7) had each a hall of the 
she liof his body. They returned with these and erected 
towers(8). 





* San tsang fa sou, B. XL pe 7. 
{Pian i tian, B. LIU p. to. 
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NOTES. 


(1) Pour yeou yans,—sbou', 16 mites. 

(2) The confluence of the five rivers—Fa hian crossed thé 
Hii tian or Gaudaki before arniving at PAZ she 2, or Varsali,‘as 
that town was situated several 27 to the eastof the rivet, From 
Vaisali he followed the lett bank of the Gandaki to its con~ 
fluence with the Ganges near the piesent town of ajypore, 
and north of Patna, Several rivers fall into the Ganges 
betwixt this place aud the Sone, so that it is probable the 
neighbourhood bore in former times the name of the jve 
rivers Kh, ; 

(3) from Mo hie towards Pai she ti.—-A nan came from 
the kingdom of Magadha, sita ited on the south of the Ganges, 
and crossed that aver on his way to Vaisali, to enter nirvana, 
most probably at the same place where Buddha had departed 
the world —K1, : 

(4) Informed the king A che sht-—Vhis, or iather A cha 
shi, 18 the transcription of a Sanscrit word which signifies, 
according to the last sz tion of the V2 phan hing, ‘he who begels 
not hatred, o1 ‘who makes nol enemies,’ \inan thsang wites 
the name of thi, prince A fan fo she tou fou, and asserts that 
the ancicnt orthogiaphy, 4 chi shi, is conupt and abridged, 
The Sanscrit word 1s Aja/asa/u (he who berets not- hatred), 
te was a king of Magidhi, who teigned about 863 years be» 
fore our eva; for itis to that year thal Chinese and Japanese 
Chronology relers the death of A nau or Ananda, namely, in 
the goth of the XXXth sexagenary cycle, and the rith of 
king Ze wang of China. Ananda must lave lived therefore 
130 years, as he was born im the year when Sakya Muni 
obtained Buddhahood, that is gg8 of our era —K), 


tis impossible in the present state of our knowledge to 
account satisfactorily for the great discrepancy between the 
chronology of the Chinese, and fans-Himalayan Buddhists 
and that of the Burmese, Singhalese and Siamese ; but itis not 
difficult to show that the former fuinishes guficient materials 
for its own complete reputation. In the fist place; all 
authorities concur in ieferring the death of Sakya, to the 
reign of Ajatasatie. Now according to the, chronology of 
the Vayu and AL Aya Puranas, this prince flourished 
aboul 243, or according to the Véskuw Purana, (m which 
the reigns of the Saisunaga princes are made to 
average 36 yenis), about 280 aycars before Ohandragupia; 
apd as Meviatter was a contemporary of Seleucns Nicator, 
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: wee 
who, .relgned from 310 to 280 B. C., we have but to add three 
centruies to the above numbers to determine approximately 
the era of Sakya’s death. If we adopt the chronology of tha 
Vayu and Matsya, the result will very closely coincide with 
tts Burmese and Ceylonese date of that event, namely 544 
B.C. In the second place, the northern authorities aver that 
the second revision of the scriptures took place LLO years 

‘after the death of Sakya, inthe reign of Asoka, But the well 
ascertained era of this priace . about the middle of the third 
century before Christ is violently inconsistent with Chinese 
and Tibetan chronologies, which fix the Nirvana respectively 
in -g49 and 882 B.C, On the whole the balance of evidence 
and probability is greatly in favour of the Burmese and 
Singhalese determination of this epoch; and 1 think there 
need be no hesitation in affirming that Sakya flourished to. 
wards the close of the seventh and in the earlier pait of the 
sixth century before Christ. The events spoken of in the 
text must have occurred towaids the close of the sixth 
century.—J. W, L, 

(5) On the banks ofsthe viver ;—the Ganges par excellence, 

(6) Lhe flame of his san mei—The bodies of the Buddhas, 
Bodhisattwas, and other sanctified personages are, according 
to the Buddhist notions, held to be incombustible by natural 
fire, being consumable only by that of Samadhi, Wanscribed 
in Chinese Sau mez; that is to say, the fire of profound 
religious meditation, which issues from the body of the 
defunct, and consumes it, in order to reproduce it in all the 
beauty with which it was adorned in life.*—~K1, 


(7) The two kings—~It would appear that though the 
inhabitants of Vaisali_ had a republican government, they had 
nevertheless a king, The two kings of our text are A che cht 
of Magadha, and the chief, whoever he was, of the Zi chhe, 
or Lichchawi of Vaisali~~K1, 

(8) Aud built towers.—One of these towers, containing a 
moiety of the reliques of Ananda, has already been mentioned 
as beloging to the tawn of Vaisali. ~KI. 





* See Chap, XXIV, note 4, p. 245. 


CHAPTER XXVIL 


Kingdom of Mo kie thi—-Town of Pa lian fou—Mount Khi che 
kiu—-Mountain raised by the Goniii—Anniversary | fostival 
of the birth of Foe.—Hospitals—Print of the foot of Foor 
Insoription.—Town of Ni li. * 


Crossing the river and proceeding southward one yeou 
yan,(t) you arrive al the kingdom of Afo die /hi,(2) and the town 
of Pa Han fou(3) This was the capital of king 4 yz, The 
palaces of the king within the town have walls, the stones of 
which were put together by the genii. The sculptures and 
the carved work which adorn the windows, are such as cannot 
be equalled in the present age ; they still exist. 

The younger brother of the king A yz,(4) having obtained 
the doctrinal degree of Arhan, dwelt constantly in the moun. 
tains KAi che kiu,(5) where he delighted himself in leisure 
and repose. The king, who revered him, beseeched hin to 
come and perform divine worship in his palace; but the 
prince, pleased with his tranquil abode among the mountains, 
refused to accept the invitation, The king then said to 
his younger brother: “Only accept my invitation and 
I shall cause a mountain to be raised for you in the midst of 
the town.” The king caused meat and drink to be brought, 
and called the genii, and said to them Accept, all of you, 
my invitation for lo-moirow ; but you must not seat yourselves 
at table till each hath made me a present.’ Next day all the 
genit brought, each one, a large stone fopr or five paces 
square, When the assembly was over, he charged the genii 
to construct a great mountain of stone, and to orect at the” 
foot of the mountain with five great square stones, & stone~ 
house, tide chang long, two wide, and about 1 chang high, 
Therg was then a brahman of the Great Translation, named 


a4 
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Lo {hai sau pho mi, who dwelt in that town; he was enlight- 
ened and full of wisdom ; there was nothing that he did not 
fundamentally understand ; he maintained himself in perfect 
purity. The king conferred upon bim all manner of hanaurs, 
obeyed him asa master, and when he went to consult him, 
dared not to sit in his presence. The king in token of hia 
respect and regard, took him by the hand ; but after he had 
done ‘s0, the brahman immediately washed himself. for 
more than fifty years the eyes of the kingdom andeits con- 
fidence were placed upon this single mia. [Je extended and 
spread abroad the Law of I'oe, so that the heretics could not 
resist its prevalence. 

The body of the ecclesiastics founded very lofty and very 
beautiful 2fo ho yan Sen hia lan(6) near the towers of king 
Ayu. There are also temples of the Less Translation, in- 
habited by altogether six or seven hundred ecclesiastics, 
There are also to be seen colleges admirably’ built in a severe 
and majestic style. Sta men of lofty virtue, from the four 
quarters of the globe, and students in quest of instruction 
in philosophy, allrepair to these temples, ‘The masters of 
the sons of Brahmans ate called also Wee che sau ldy) In 
this country, the Sha » ex of exalted virtue are of the Grea/ 
Translation ; the Pi kheiou follow their example and obey 
them ; and those that dwell in the seag Aia Jan are all of the 
Kingdom of the Middle,(8) 

The towns and cities of this kingdom are great; the- 
people rich, fond of discussion, but compassionate and just 
in all their dealings, Lvery year in celebration of the eighth 
day ofthe moon JZao,(9) they prepare four-wheeled cars on 
which they erect bamboo stages, supported by spears, so that 
they forma pillartwo chang high, having the appearance 
ofatower, They cover it with a carpet of white felt, upon 
. which they place the images of all the" celestial divinities, 
which they decorate with golfl and silver and colgured glass. 
Above they spread an awning of embroidered work; at the 
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four jean are little chap Is, having each a Buddha seated, 
with Boddisattwas standing beside him, These may be'about 
twenty cars, all differing frcm each other in their omament 
and importance. On this day all the streets, are thronged 
with the assembled population, Theatrical representations 
are exhibited, gymnastic sports, and concerts of music. The 
brahmans come to visit Foe; the Buddhas arrive in the town 
according to their order,and halt atthe resting places. At 
nightfall they every where light lanterns in the places’ where 
they perform gymastic sports, and where conceits are given 
in honor of the fete. People repair thither from all the 
provinces, and the delegates whom the chiefs of the kingdoms 
maintain in thé town, have each established there a Medicine- 
house of happiness and virlue(io). The poor, the orphans, 
the lame, in short all the sick of the piovinces repair to 
these houses, where they receive all that is necessary for their 
wants, Physicians examine their complaints; they are gup- 
plied with meat and drink according to cxpedience, and 
medicines are administered to them, Every thing contributes 
to soothe them: those that are cured go away of themselves, 
The king 4 yz, having destroyed seven towers, erected cighty- 
four thousand others, The great tower which he first erected 
is about three Zi south of the town, Before this town is the 
print of the feet of Foe;(t2) they have there erected & temple, 
the gate of which is turned to the tower, and faces the north, 
To the south of the tower there is a pillar about four or five 
chang in circumference, and at least three chang high ; upon 
this pillar is an inscription to this effect :—" The king 4 yw 
gave Van feou shi to the priesthood of the four parts; he 
redeemed it from them with silver; and this three times,’’ 
At three or four hundred paces to the north of this tower, 
the king A or formerly built the town Wj 7i(12). In the 
centre there isa pillar of stone, also three chang high, upon 
the summit of which is placed a lion. Upon this pillar is an 


inscription which rehearses the foundation of the town of 
an 
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Ni li, the reason for building it, and the year, the day! and 
the month. F 


NOTES. 


4 
Yay The space of one yeou yan.—About 4 miles, 

{2) The kingdom of Mo kie thi—The name of this king- 
dom is transcribed by other Chinese authors, Afo Ala tho, and 
Mo hie tho; itis Magadha, ov South Behar, situated south 
of the Ganges. Fa hian is the first Chinese author who makes 
mention of this kingdom, which in A, D. 647, sent an embassy 
to the emperor Tai /soung of the dynasty of the, Zhang. 
According to the account of western countries annexed to the 
history of this dynasty, it appertained to Mid-India, and was a 
hundred thousand 4 in circumference. The soil is fertile and 
produces different kinds of grain, amongst others a variety of 
rice, called the ‘vice of grea! folks.’ The king resides in the 
town of Kin che hie lo pou lo, called also Ktu sou mo pho lo, 
and town of Po /o i és, which extends on the north as far 
as the river King hia (Ganges). 

The memoir upon the western countries under the great 
Thang dynasty also calls itthe kingdom of 4fo hie tho, and 
gives it likewise one hundred thousand / in circuit, It adds 
that there were few large towns, but many villages and 
hamlets, The emperor Xao fsoung of the same dynasty, who 
reigned betwixt A. D, 650 and 683, dispatched as ambassador 
tothe kingdom of Magadha Wang yuan ¢hse, who erected a 
monument with an inscription in the temple Ao ho phou thi. 
Ata later period the emperor Ze /soung (780-804) presented 
a bell with an inscription to the temple of Va Jan tho, This 
is the last mention of Magadha in Chinese history.* 

According to the last section ofthe Mi phan king, Alo kia 
tho, or Magadha, signifies in Sanscrit ‘excess of gooduess,'—KI, 

The Wa lan ¢ho mentioned in the foregoing note is the 
Nalanda of the Pali Ruddhistical annals, situated at one 
yojana distant fromRajagriha. See note 6, Chap. XXVIUIL— 
pW. tL. 
~ (3) The town of Pa lian fou,—the ancient transcription 
of Palibothra, so celebrated in classical history, Hiuan 
thsang names it Pho /a Ui teu chhiug, that is to say, the town 

«of the Son of the (tree) Pho ta li, We shall see lower down 





* Pian i tian, B, LXV. p. 8 verso, 
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the origin of this name, which in Sanscrit (Pataliputra) has 
the same signification. ‘Phe Chinese translate the latter part 
of the name Julra, son, by the character /sv, having the same 
meaning. They do the like in other cases; for instance, they 
express the name Saripuira (in Pali, Seripuffo) the son of 
the Saras or Sari, by She # da, as wellas She di fouefin 
which latter case the fou i1epiesents the Sanscrit pyéra, or 
Pali puéto, asin the case of Pa lien fou of Fa hian; for in 
the common dialect the syNable /oz is pronounced xl. 

As for this transcription Pe dian fou, it coincides remarka- 
bly with the Polimdofhra of Atiian and Stephen of Byzance, 
whilst the trac Sanscrit orthography, Pa/aliputra, which has 
no nasal after the sjllnble 4, corresponds better with “the 
Polidothra of Ptolemy and Strabs. The _ illustrious 
Rennell has already sufficiently shown (Mem. of a map of 
Hind, p. 49)"that this town, which Atrian calles the greatest 
in India, and places in the country of the Prasii, at the em- 
‘bouchure of the Erranoboas into the Ganges, was situated in 
the neighbourhood of Patna, below the confluence of the Sone 
with that river, The Scne indeed bears the appellation, 
Hiranyobahn goMen arm), and /Ziranyabaha (tolling gold): 
and one of these two names has been changed by the Greeks 
Into Lsrranoboas,* 

The name Pataliputra given to this town, signifies the 
‘Son of the tree Patali,’ The following extract (640 A. D.) 
from the Memoir regarding western countries under the 
Thang,’ thus accounts for the origin of the name. 

“To the south of the river Khing kia (Ganges) is the 
ancient town ; itis seventy / in circumference ; tts site is 
vacant and covered with jungle ; neither foundations nor ruins 
are to be seen, Formerly, when the age of man still con+ 
sisted of innumerable years, it bore the name of Ain son mo 
phou Jo, that is, ‘the city of the palace of odorous flowers,’ 
(in Sanscrit, Kusumapura, ‘flowery town.’) The Royal palace 
was filled with flowers, and hence its name. When the age of 
man was no more than a thousand years, it was called Pho Zo 
i teu, town of the Son of Pho to li, and not as formally 
written, Pa dian fou. There was then a brahman endowed 
with lofty faculties and immense knowledge, ‘The number 
of his disciples amounted to thousand, whom he insteucted 
in allthings relating to the sciences. Wis disciples, going 
forth one day to prominade, observed oné of their com- 
panions dejected and sorrowful ; they asked him what afflicted 
him. He replied ; ‘The most perfect beauty and strength, so 
much admired, are impeded in dheir progress; the arts ac+ 
quired ia go many years and months, are not perfected ; this 
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is that which afficts my heart’. The other disciplese/allied 
him with pleasantry ; ‘Come, he talks of soon having a son 5 
wemust have him married. Let us therefore name two 
amongst us who shall be the father and mother of the 
youth, abd two who shall be the father and mother of the 
tmniden.” They went to some distance, sat under the tree 
Fv to li (Padali; and called it the fee of the husband of the 
maiden, ‘They gathered ripe fruits, drew limpid water, and 
prepared every thing for the nuptial ceremony, He who 
represcnied the father of the damsel being satisfied that the 
time avas auspicious for the union, took up a flowering branch 
and presented it to the disciple, saying, ‘The moment is pro- 
pitious for your nuptials; be happy and separate wo more’ 
These words filled the heait of the youth with joy, Towards 
evening, when all were aboul to return home, he, absorbed 
in amorous contemplation, would remain behind, The other 
disciples said to him ‘What we have been doing, is a bit of 
mere pleasantry ; come away wilh us; the woods are full of 
savage animals that will tear you to pieces.” But the young 
man left them, and walked towards the tree, When night had 
spread out her shades, a strange light illumined th. plain ; the 
topes of a beautiful pavilion, adorned with curtains, were 
stretched out, and every thing pioperly arranged. Suddenly a 
venarable old man, resting upon a slaff, made his appearance, 
as also an old woman leading a young damsel. These two 
personages received him graciously ; the way was filled with 
people, all gaily decked, and singing, and playing musical 
instruments, The old man showed him the young maiden 
and said ‘Behold your newly espoused ! Feast and song and 
musjc and rejoicing were kept up for seven days. Meanwhile 
the other disciples, fearing that their companion had been 
torn by wild beasts, went in search of him, When they saw 
him they entreated him to return ; but he refused and follow- 
ed not, Sometime afterwards, he came of his own accord to 
the town to visit his parcnis, and narrated to them what had 
happened, All who heard the tale were astonished. He 
conducted his friends to the forest, showed them the tree 
covered with flowers, and a great train of servants and 
slaves and horses coming and going. The old man 
approached to receive them, and entertained them with a 
dinner accompanied with music. Lastly, after that the 
master of the house had shown them every fitting attention, 
these friends retnrned to the town, and told of what they had 
seen wherever they went, Atthe end of a yeara son wag 
born (to the disciple), who then said to his wife, ‘I would now 
Telurn to my home ; grieve nUt at my departure ; And prevent 
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it novy I will come back and abide with'you.’ His wife 
imparted what she had heard to the old white-headed man, to 
whom the disciple then said, ‘In order that man should’ live 
happily, it is necessary that he should dwell in an inhabited 
place. Let houses therefore b: constructed and think of 
nought else.’ All the servants set forthwith to work afd 
completed the task in a few days, ‘This was ‘he ancient own 
of od riferous flowers, which received of this son, and because 
it was construeted by the genii, was called “he /own of the 
Sor of the Pho to li’* 

Although the notions received fiom Sansciit works by 
Col. Wilford with the assistance of lis pandits are not 
altogether {ree from suspicion, 1 must not omit to state Here 
what he siys of Pataligutra, and the signification of the 
name, ushitmapura was, accarding to the Biahmanda, built 
by the kings Udas?, giandfather of Maha Bali (called also 
Nanda, and Maha Padma). Kusumapura signifies the City 
of flowers, and was likewise called the city of the Lotus, 
padnavati, According to tradition its ancient site was at 
phulwari, the name of which, in the spoken dialects, has the 
same signification as Kusumapura, The Ganges having 
altered its course, this town was giadually removed to 
Phulwari, or the .present Patna, also called Pataliputra, alter 
the son of one form of Devi, who took the name of pafali 
devi, the slender goddess, Her son was named Pa/aliputra, 
and the town Pa/alipulsa pura, This elymology of Col. 
Wilford’s is untenable however, asthe name of the town is 
Patatiputra, and not Pathaliputra, In another memoir 
Wilford places Patatiputra, or Kusumapura, ten leagues west- 
south-west of Patna, in which he may be perfectly justified, 
—KI, z 

The narratives of Fa hian and Hiuan thsang leave no 
room to doubt that Patna is the true position of Palibothra, 
Another account of the mythological origin of this town is 
given by Mr. Ravenshaw, in the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
for Februaty 1845, to which I 1efer the reader. 

The approximate date of the foundation of this town, or of 
its erection into the capital of the empire may, I think, be 
ascertained with tolerable certainty, In the first place Pa/ali- 
Putra is nowhere mentioned (as far as I can ascertain) in the 
Buddha scriptures, although Sakya must have frequently 
passed in its neighbourhood, if not over its actual site, in his 
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various journeys to and trom betwixt Vaisali and Rajagriha. 
This negative evidence would be sufficient to establish the non 
existence of this famous city in that age ; and is further con- 
firmed by a passage in the Pali Buddhistical Annals from which 
we learn that two ministers of the king of Magadha (no doubt 
Ajatasattu) were engaged in the erection of a citadel at the 
village of Patali, asa check upon the Wajyians, at the time 
When Sakya passed that way for the last time en route to 
Kusinagaa. On that occasion he prophesied that Pefali 
would become agieat cily, and predicted its destruction by 
five, by water, and by treachery, It would further appear 
thas the inhabitants of this village suffered™ great jhardship 
and extortion by being turned out of their houses for a fort. 
night or a month at a lime, to accommodate the officers and 
messengers continually passing and repassing betwist Vaisali 
and Rajaztiha, To avoid these oppressions they built an 
awasathagaran, or rest-house for the accommodation of ta- 
vellers, Allthis quadiates well with Hindu accounts ; for in 
the Vays (see Wilson, Vishnu Purana, p. 467,) Udayaswa 
the son of Ajazasairu, is stated to have built Kusumapura, 
or Pataliputra, “on the southein angle of the Ganges.” 
This ‘might be about two centuries before the reign of 
Chandragupta, giving ample time foi the city to attain the 
extent and magnificence ascribed to it by Megasthenes. 

The condition of Pataliputia in the seventh century, 48 
described in the foregoing note, sufliciently accounts for the 
obliteration of all trace of that ancient city in the present day, 
Nevertheless, the surrounding neighbourhood seems well- 
worthy the diligent investigation of the antiquarian.—]J. W. L, 

(4) Zhe younger brother of king A yu.—Vivan thsang 
says he wasnamed AZo Ai yan tho lo, that is, ‘ the great em~- 
peror,’ and that he was born of the same mother, as 4 yor 
A soka, Mo hi yan tho lo is the Sanscrit Afahendra, which 
signifies pretty nearly as given above,—‘the greatly powerful,” 
‘the sovereign.’—Kt, 

The sanctified character of this I/ahendra, would lead us 
to infer that he is identical with the AZahindo of the Afaha- 
vonsa, the celebrated apostle of Buddhism in Ceylon, But in 
that avork he is stated to be the son, and not the brother, of 
Asoka, who it will be remembered, is said to have slain all 
his brothers, save one—J. W. L. 

(5) fn the hill Khi che kin-m—This hill, situated in the 
kingdom of Magadha, and forming part of the chain which 
traverses South Behar froma the Sone to Rajmahal, will be 
more fully described in Chapter: XXLX. It is nénfed Ky & 
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tho lo wiv ¢a, in the narrative of Hiuan thsang. ThE TS the 
transcription of the Sansciit Gridhraku/a; ‘the Peak of the 
Vulture.” The Chinese translate the name Zsieou Sung ; they 
call it alsa Ling dsicon fing, or ‘Peak vf the supernatural Val- 
ture.’ This is one of the places whae Sakya Muni longest 
dwelt and preached. [t bears at present the name of Gid- 
dore in our maps —KI. d 

(6) Ma ho yan Seng kia lan.-Movasteries of those monks 
who studied the grea/ /ranslation.—K]. 

(7) Are also called When chu sau li-—-One of the Chinese 
transciiptions of Manjusri, a Buddhist divinity — already 
spoken ofin Note 29, Chap, XVI, It is also an honorific 
title applied io the most learned brahmans.—KT. 


(8) Are all of the kingdom of the middle, that is, 
Jnadhyadesa, in Pili, Majjadesa, or Central India. Under 
this title is comprised the entire country between Kuru- 
hshetva on the north, Ad/ahabad on the south, the Himalayas 
to the east, and the Vixdhya mountains to the west; including 
therefore the present provinces of Allahabad, Agra, Delhi, 
Oude, Behar, &.—KI. 

(9) The eighth day of the moon Mao—mthat is the fourth 
moon, the character Mao being the fourth of the ten signs of 
the cycle of twelve. It is the anniversary of the birthday of 
Sakya Muni, and is celebrated to this day amongst all 
Buddhists with the greatest solemnity. It is distinguished in 
the Court Almanac of Pekin, as ‘the holy birthday of SAy 
hia wen foe.’ The Mongols call it the ‘moon of grace.’ 
The Kalmuks celebrate this festival from the 8th to the 15th 
of the first month of summer, and consequently the fourth of 
the year, i, e@, inthe middle of the month of May.—KI. 


In my former note upon the Bauddha procession at Px 
thian (see page 23.) 1 omitted to mention a very singular fact 
which strongly confirms my opini n that the modern procession 
of Jagannath originates in the Buddhist practice described by 
Fa hian. It ia this, that in the ordinary native pictures of the 
Avataras of Vishon, the ninth evatar,( Bauddha avatar), is 
represented bya figure of Jagannath or the Rath Jatira, 1 
have failed to ascertain from pandits any explanation of this. 
Inthe Pishuu purana, Vishnu is represented as becoming 
incarnate in the person of Buddha, for purposes of Illusian ; 2 
convenient artifice of the brahmans to dispose of all difficulties 
atlénding the popularly admitted supernatdral character of 
Sakya ; but this does not explain the circumstance of Jagannath 
being regarded as typifying the Bauddhavatar. ‘The cireums- 
tance would seem to indicate ay under current of popular 
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r a 
tradition Which had survived the changes of natioual, religion 
and all the efforts of the priesthood to suppress it. 

Since writing the note ahove alluded to, I have perused 
some admnable observations upon the intermixture of Budd- 
hism with finduism by the Rev, Dr. Stevenson of Bombay, 
who upon grounds nearly similat, nfers the Buddhist ongin 
of the festival of Jagannath.* In the sume volume is a highly 
interesting paper by the same author upon a Bauddha- 
Vaishnava sect in the Mathatta countuy, in Guzerat, Central 
India, and the Caimatic. These sectaties worship Vishnu 
undet (he name Pendurang, o1 Viéthal, whom they recggnise as 
the ninth or Bauddha avatar, undertaken however, not for 
the purpose of deluding mankind, but for the more ,rational 
purpose of instincting them and leading them in the way of 
salvation. In then writings these sectarics speak slightingly 
of the Vedas, of the biahmans, and of Uindu superstitions ; 
while their own practices seem to he essentiatly Buddhist. 
Dr, Stevenson’s paper well merits a careful perusal, The 
subject of Indian syncretisms hus never yet been sufficiently 
studied ; and until if be so we can nol hope to attain to any 
adequate comprehension of the strange and heterogeneous 
character of Hindu superstition.——J. W. L. 

(10) Medicine-house of happiness and virtue-—-The 
Medicine-housse or hospitals here alluded to were very probab- 
ly established in conformity with the commands of Asoka, 
the second of whose famous edicts, still extant upon the 
rocks of Dhauli and Guinar, is thus translated by the late 
James Prinsep : “Every where withinuhe conquered provinces 
of raja Piyadasi, the beloved of the gods, a5 well as in the 
parts occupied by the faithful, such as Ohola, Pida, Satiya- 
piira, and Ketalaputra, and even as far as Lamba panni 
(Ceylon),—and moreover within the dominions of Antiochus 
the Greek (of which Antiochus’ generals are the rulers), every 
whete the heaven-beloved taja Piyadasi's double system of 
medical aid is established ; both medical aid for men, and 
medical aid for animals: together with medicaments of all 
sorts which ale suitable for men and suitable for animals. 
And wherever there is not (such provision), in all such places 
they are to be prepared, and to be planted; both root diugs 
and herbs, wheresoever thete js not (a provision of them), in 
all such places shall they be deposited and planted.” 

These incidental correspondences are of infinite value in 
confirming the narrative of our pilgrim, as well as for the sure 
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light they throw upon ancient mannets, The reader will no 
doubt be reminded by the foregoing edict of the singular 
institution at Surat, known by the name the Banyan hospi- 
fal, too often described by European visitors to require further 
notice here. The circumstance did not escape the observa- 
tion of Piinsep, who boldly, but not without plausibility, re~ 
matks “If proper Inquiry were duected to this building, I dare 
say it would be discovered to be a living example (the only 
one that has braved twenty centuries), of the humane acts of 
Asoka, recorded at no great distance on a rock im Guzerat,?— 
WL, 

J (11) Lhe print of the feet of Foe—Uiuan thsang also saw 
and described these footprints. They were one foot eihgt 
inches long, and six inches broad. The prints of both feet 
exhibited the figure of a heel and ten toes. They were 
surrounded with garlands and speckled fishes, which 
shone with great brilliancy in serene and clear weather, 
Formerly, he adds, when the Jou lai had resolved upon 
enteling nirvana, and was upon the point of proceeding to- 
wards the north to the city of Ki shi na, he looked back 
upon the kingdom of A7o Ale ¢ho, standing upon this stone, 
and said to Anan: ‘Ko. a long time I leave the impiess of 
these feet in the kingdom of Mo kie tho ; for I am about to 
enter extinction.” One hindied years afler, the “King with. 
out sorvow, Asoka, reigned, and caused a palace to be erect< 
ed in this place. He became cqgverled by the help of the 
vhree precious ones, and became aservant of the divinities, as 
did also the kings, his successors: Ie there estabinshed his 
abode, built there a town, and esected & monument over the 
footprints which are near ~he palace, and which he ever 
zealously revered, Subsequently the kings of other countries 
endeavoured actually to 1emove this slone; but however 
numerous the labouters they employed, they were wholly un- 
able to effect their purpose, Not long ago (this is written fn 
the first half of the 7th century) the king She shang hia, who 
persecuted and sought to abolish the law of Buddha, tried 
also to destroy this stone and its holy impressions ; hut as 
often as he effaced the latterthey were renewed in thei o1i- 
ginal condition. He then caused the stone to be thrown into 
the Khing kia (Ganges) ; but the stream of that iver recon- 
veyed it to its ancient site *—-KI. 

(12) And this three simes—-Hiuan thsang, who visited 
these places about two hundred years subsequently, found the 
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characters of this insctiption nearly effaced. He states that 
itg purport was ‘The sing without so row, firm in the faith, 
thrice made a gift of Jambudwipa (India) to the priests of the 
law of Buddha, and thrice redeemed it with all his pearls and 
all his treasures. *——KC1, 

It ig remarkable thal in none of the inscriptions of this 
prince yet discovered, is he mentioned by his historical name, 
Asoka, but by that of Piyadasi—J. W. Le 

(13) The down of Ni li—I nowhere find other mention 
of, this town, which must be the residence meritioned in 
note 114,—KI. , 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


Mountain of tho Isola ed Rock,—ITamlets of Na lo—New lown of 
the Royal Residence.—Ancicnt residence of the king Ping 
cha —Garden of An pho la. 


Thence proceeding south east, you reach, at the distance 
of nine yeou yan, the LIMP mountain of the isolated rock.(1) 
On ils summit is a stone buildibg facing the south, Foe 
being seated there, the king of heaven, SAy,(2) caused the 
khin(3) to be struck by the cele&§ial musicians, Pan che(4) 
ja honor of the Buddha, The Lord of Eeaven, Shy, quea~ 
tioned him regarding the forty-two things,(s) drawing each 
with his finger upon the stone ; the remains of these drawings 
still exist, In this place also there isa seng dia lan, Thence 
going towards the south-west one yeou yan, you come to the 
hatnlets of Ava 10.(6) It was here that She 4 foe(7) was boin, 
' She fi foe having returued to this village, entered also m7 
houan, They there built a tower, which still exists, 

Thence going to the west the distance of one yeou yan, you 
come to the Vew Town of the Royal Residence(8),. This new 
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town was built by the king 4 che shi. In the midst there are 
two seng hia Jan, On leaving by the westein gate, you arrive, 
at the distance of three hundred paces, at a tower raised by 
king A che shi, when he obtained a portion of the reliques of 
Foe ; it is lofty, grand, beautiful, and majestic. © 

Leaving the town on the southern side, and proceeding four 
Z to the south, you enter a valley which leads to the Hive Hills, 
These five hills form a girdle like the walls of a town pit is 
the dacient Tow of the king Ping shag) From east to West 
it may extend five or six 7, and from north to south, seven or 
eight. flere is, the place where She i foe and AZou lian firat 
beheld O pi ;@r0) the place where Wi kien tse made a pit 
filled with fire, and served poisoned toad to Foe ;(11) and that 
where the black elephant of the king A che shi,(i2) having 
drunk wine, sought to injure Foe. 

At the north-east angle of the Lown, the ancients erected 
a chapel in the garden where Ax pho /o (13) invited Foe and 
twelve hundred and filty of his disciples to do them honor ; 
this chapel still exists, 

The town is entirely deseit and uninhabited. 


NOLS. 


° 

(1) The little hill of the isolated rock;--in Chinese, 
Siao kot shy shanommiinan thsang calls this mountain Px sho 
lo shi lo kinw ho, that is, Zudrasilaguha (‘the cavern of the 
rocks of Indra.’) Tle states that it hath deep valleys abound- 
ing in flowers, woods, and bushy thickets ; its summit crowned 
with two peaks rising strait up."—K, 

We have now come to 4 country so abundant in Buddhist 
remains that the very number of these makes ft perplexing 
to determine our pilgrim’s route. Capt. Kittoe supposes 
that the seag kia Jan here referred to is Behar, near which 
is an isolated rock now stumouuted by a| Muhammadan 
shrine. I believe that I ai myself to blame for having 
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led him into error upon this point, by omitting to send him, 
when engaged in these identifications, the corresponding 
portion of [liuan thsang’s itinerary, in which, as will be seen 
above, this hill is denominated Ve tho lo she lo hin ho 
(Iudrasilaguha), ‘and placed contiguous to Keow df hia 
evidently Giriyek. This establishes the length of the yojana 
in Magadha to be just 4; miles; a value which answers 
very well for the rest of our pilgrim’s journey through that 
neighbourhood.—J. W. L. 

(2) The king of heaven, Shy j~—-that is, Sakra, or Ludra, 
called-also Sakraraya, or Sakradena ; a word cov¥esponding 
with the Chinese, SAy ¢i, or Shy ¢hian 1i,—KI, e 

(3) Caused the khin to be siruck—The khin is a species 
of horizontal lyre with seven strings. —K1, 

(4) The Heavenly musicians Pan che»-1 xowhere find 
any elucidation of the term Pen che.—KI. 

(5) Lhe forty-two things.—The original character signifies 
affairs, but as Indra drew them on the stone, I have translated 
the word ¢hings. Hiuan thsang is not more lucid upon this 
point : “To the south of the western peak (of Indrasilaguha ), 
says he, there is a great stone edifice on a precipice ; ex- 
tensive, but not high. In olden times, when the Jou lai 
established his abode there, the emperor of Heaven, Shy 
(Indra) drew forty-two doubtful matters upon the stone, and 
beseeched Foe to explain them fully. These tracings of 
Indra remain to this day,"* The Seu shy eul chang king, 
the first Buddhist work translated from the Sanscrit into 
Chinese, has its title from allusion to this circumstance.—{K1, 

The book here alluded to would appear to contain the 
Dogmafics, or the Metaphysics of Buddhism. It consists of 
forty-two Sutras, or brief aphorisms, which are supposed to 
embody the whole doctrine of the Honorable of the World, 
the enlire spirit of the Scripture andthe Law. Buddha, 
according to the work in question, having attained the height 
of his mission, having finished his doctrine, and vanquished 
all his enemies, sat in deep silence, absorbed in meditation, 
His disciples surrounded him ; he resalved their doubts and 
instructed them in the Law. He explains the duties, virtues, 
gifts of the priesthood ; discusses the ten virtues and the ten 
vices of the body and the soul, the nature of good and of 
wicked people, together with the cuuse of causes, or Lhe cause 
of all effects. The woik is most probably apocryphal ; or it 
may be an abridgment of the 21 valumes of the Sherphyin 
(Prajna Paramita), or discourses which treat of the logic, 
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psychology, and metaphysics of the Buddhists, and which are 
stated to have been delivered by Sakya 16 years aftes his 
attainment of Buddhahoad, or in the srst of his age, on the 
Gridhrakuta hill, near Rajagriha, Amongst hig numerous 
auditory was India, as intimated by Fa hian ; and these put 
a question several times to Sakya. Ie gives them no disect 
reply, but forms such propositious as lead them to the proper 
decision, See M. de Koros, Analysis of the Sher-chin, As. 
Res, Vol. XX. p. 399. Recurring to the Chinese work 
alluded tp by M, Klaproth, it was Uanslated into Chinese, 
according. to M. Neumann, from the Sanscrit by Kea ye mo 
fang and, Chu fa fan, The celebrated Chu he or Chu 74 tse 
says, that in this work the doctrine of Buddha is explained 
in very easy intelligible language; but that, generally speaking, 
it contains oyly the idle and fruitless speculations of Zao ésae 
and Chwang (see. M. Neumann, from whose Catechism of the 
Shamans ( more correctly Sha mz). I gather these particulars, 
gives the following specimen of the work :—~( Buddha loqui- 
tur). My religion consists in thinking the inconceivable 
thought ; my religion consists in going the impassable way ; 
my religion consists in speaking the ineffable word ; my 
religion consists in practising the impracticable practice 2”—a 
sample which the reader will perhaps deem sufficient |— 
JWOL, 

J (6) Zhe Hamlets of Na lom-Hiuan thsang calls this 
place Kiu lo pina hea, and adds that it was the birthplace of 
the venerable She “i ésou. He adds also, that when that 
personage entered nirvana, a tower was there erected over his 
ashes."—KI, . 

The hamlet here spoken of is the Valanda, os Valada, 
of the bKashGyur and the Pali Buddhisticdl Annals. In the 
latter it js stated to be one yojana dislant from Rajagriha. It 
scems to have been a favorite resort of the learned in those 
times of high debate, a second Academia; and to have been 
sometimes bestowed by the king as a prize on the most 
success(ul disputant, or withdrawn from the actual possessor, 
inthe case of defeat, for presentation to his victor, See de 
Koros, Analysis of the Dul-va. Sakya is ferquently men- 
tioned in the sctiptures as resoiting to Nalada for the purpose 
of discussion or instruction.—J. W, L. . 

(7) She di foe.-~She li foe (in Sanserit, Seripuire) is one 
of the most famous disciples of Buddha. He was the son of a 
very learned biahman, fis mother saw in a dream an extras 
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ordinary man holding in his hand a diamond mace, with 
which he demolished all the hills with the exception of one, 
before which he humbled himself. The father took this 
dream for a good omen, snnouncing a son of gieat wisdom, 
who should destroy all false doctrine in the world and be the 
disciple of she man par excellence, —Budidha—K], 

(8) Entered niuvana-—In a Mangolian work translated 
from the Sanscrit, and entitled Uhgertn dalai, (the Sea of 
Parables) we iead; “When Sariputta Ivarnt that Buddha 
was hent on entering nirvana, he experienced profound 
soirow; and said to himself; ‘It is soon indeed and contuary 
to all expectation that the Tathayata hath resolyed upon 
entering nitvana: who after him wilt be the protector and 
shield of souls and of beings enveloped in datkness ?" Te 
then said io Buddha, “It is impossible for me to witness the 
nitvana of Buddha,’ ‘Thrice he repeated these words, when 
Buddha replied ; ‘If thou belrevest thy time come, then do 
thy will like all the KAniuiitu (in Sansciit, Miunmankaya, 
incarnations ) who enter the nirvana of uanquullity,”? Sariputra 
having hcard these words of Buddha, ausanged bis dress; and 
having a hundied times walked round Buddha, he repeated a 
great number of verses in praise of hmm. Je then embiaced 
the feet of the latter, placed them thiice upon his head, and 
joining the palms of his hands, said, “ I have been found 
worthy to approach the gloriously accomptished Ruddha,” 
He then worshipped Buddha, and proceeded with his servant, 
the priest Yont?, to Rajagiiha, hia native town. When arrived 
there, he said to Vonsi, “ Go into the town, into the suburbs, 
and to the palace of the king, and to the houses of the high 
functionaries and of such as igive alms, and thus say to them : 
“The Khufukdtu Sariputra hath resolved upon entering 
nirvana ; come and prostrate yourselves before him, The 
priest You/i executed the oider of his master, went Lo the 
places indicated, and thus deliveied his message: The 
KAu/ubkéu Sariputva hath anived here; if you would visit 
him, come without delay.” When the king Ajafasaéri the 
dispensers of alms, the great dignitaries, the officers ot the 
army, and the heads of families heard this announcement, they 
were all filled with sorrow, and with heavy hearts said, “Ah | 
what will become of us when the second head of the law, the 
leader of so many beings, the Khutukhtu Sariputra shall lave 
entered nirvana!” Tlucriedly they praceeded towards him, 
bowing down and saying, “ Khutukhtu! if chou becomest 

* nirvana, who shall be our protectot, and that of so many other 
beings?” Sariputra then addressed them the following 
words: “Since all is perishable, the end of all is “death, As 
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ye, too, belong to this wild of torment, ‘ye too, will not 
remain long; death will come and terminate your qareer. 
But as you all, in consequence of matitorious works ina 
former existence, hava had the happiness of being born in 
the world with Buddha, and thattoo in the human form, do 
you add other accumulative merits, and accomplish ,such 
works as shall save you from Sansa.” When Sarriputra had 
finished preaching thus to the bystanders the inexhaustible 
law, and had comforted their spitits with salutary medicaments, 
they bowed down before the Khutukhtu, and each returned 
to his*home, After midnight, Sariputra sat in a perfectly 
erect position ; gathered all the faculties of his soul ; directed 
these tpon one point, and entered the fitst Dhyana. Thence 
he entered the second; thence, the third; and from 
the third the fourth, Fiom the fourth he passed into 
sthe Samadi of the births of boundiess celestial space; 
then into the Samadhi of he births of complete nihility. From 
this Samadhi he entered that of ‘neither thinking nor not 
thinking, then into that of éiméfation, and lastly into 
Nirvana. 

“When Khourmousda, the king of the Gods, learnt of 
the nirvana of Sariputra, he came with several hundreds of 
thousands in his suite, beaung flowers, perfumes, and other 
objects meet for sactifice. They diffused themselves through 
the whole space of heaven; their tears fell like rain ; they 
scattered their flowers so as to cover the eatth, saying, “ Oh | 
he whose wisdom was as the depth of the sea, who had passed 
through all the gates ot kowledge, whose musical speech 
flawed sweetly ag a running stream ; who was perfeét in the 
fulfilment of every duty, in selfcontemplation, in all wisdom ; 
the sublime chief of the doctrine, the excellent Khutukhtu 
Sariputra hath too hastily entered nirvana. Who shall succeed 
the gloriously accomplished Buddha and Tathagata, to spread 
abroad the law?” All the inhabitants of the town and 
neighbourhand, as soon as they were apprised of the nirvang 
of Sauputa, came bearing much oil, perfumes, flowers, and 
other things uppropriate for sierifice. They wept loudly 
‘vith accents of woe and soirow, placing upon the ground 

» the objects fit for the sacrifices. Khourmousda, the prince 
of the gods, then commanded Vishwakarma ‘to prepare.a car 
of various precious materials for the body of Sariputra. 
When the car waa finished the corpse of Sariputra, was 
placed thereon in a sitting position, and taken forth toa 
beautiful plain, all the while the Nagas, the Yakshas, the king, . 
the commanders of the army,, the officers and the whole 
people uttering cries of sorrow. There they raised a pile of 
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chandana (sandal) wood. After moislening it with’ oil and 
butter, they placed upon it the body of Sariputia and applied 
fre, Then all bawed down and each went to his hame. 
When the fire was completely extingnished, the priest Yonti 
collected from the ashes the saz ira of his master and conveyed 
them as well as his pot and ecclesiastical dress, to Buddba, 
Tle‘ placed these things at the feet of Buddha, announcing 
at the same time the death of bis master. When Ananda 
Jearnt this from the lips of Yonti, he was much prieved and 
said to Buddba, “Oh Buddha | the first of our band has enter- 
ed nitvana ; to whom uow shall we unbosom ourselves, and 
whom ‘shall we regard as our protecting sun? Buddha, 
replied ; “Ananda | although Saviputra hath entered “nirvana, 
neither the charge of your duties, nor Samadhi, nor under- 
standing, nor plenary redemption, nor the frajra ol plenary 
iedemption, nor the nature of occult properties Hath becomd 
80 ; moreover, many generations ago Saripulra once became 
nirvana, because he could not endure to see me enter upon 
nirvana.”"—K, 

(8) The new sfowwn of the royal Residence —That is the 
new Rajagriha ; in Pali Rajagaha, ‘or toyal residence.’ This 
name is transcribed in Chinese, Zo yue khi. Asoka left this 
town and transferred the seat of his goverament to Patali- 
putra,—K1, 

M. Klaproth forgets that Pataliputra was the seat of 
government in the, time of Chandragupta, the grandfather 
of Asoka. 

That indefatigable antiquary, Capt. M, Kitloe, undeterred 
by thé inclemency of the season, paid a hurried visit to this 
interesting locality in July last, and has published the results 
of his investigations in the Journal of the Asiatic Society, 
Vol. XVI. pp. 953—970. Tlis paper is of the highest 
interest, and leads me to hope that much more remains for 
him to discover should he be able to revisit the spot al a 
more propitious time of the year. Speaking of the modern 
(or perhaps I should say ess ancient) Rajagriha, Capt. Kittoe 
observes,—‘“‘An immense embankment, called Assurein, still 
existg, as well as extensive mounds of bricks and rubbish ; 
sufficient remains of the citadel to show its form, a paral- 
lelogram with numorous bastions ; but these appear to have 
been the work of later times. * * * About the distance 
westward mentioned by Fa hian, thete exists a tumulus culled 
the Awa or Punszawa, which ts no doubt the tower where 
_ Buddha’s iclics were placed by A che shi. Buchanan des~ 
cribes this remaik ible mound ,which want of leisure prevented 
me inspecting closely.” If it be what Capt, Kittaoe conjec- 
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tures, indeed whatever it be, this mound seems well deserving 
of very particular examination.—J. W. L. ee 

(9) The ancient town of the hing Ping sha:—The ancient 
Rajagriha. [ivan thsang writes this name Xo /o che hy li hi; 
acorrupted orthography, but one under which Rajagriba is 
still concealed, for Hiuan thsang translates the word ‘royal 
residence, or house’ Ping sha is the transcription of Bim- 
basara.—KI, 

“The appearance of this valley and the hills is very strik~ 
ing,’ says Capt. Kittoe; “every peak has a name and a gmall 
Jain temple, crowning it, this sect holding the whole ngigh- 
bourhood sacred, which is very remaikable, * * It is fuljy 
two miles or 4 Zi to the site of the old town, which is now call- 
ed Zansu Tanr ; this must have been a very large place when 
in its glory, and, as described, is skirted by hills, five of which 
are more conspicuous than the rest, and are called respective- 
ly, Ratna Giri, Bipla Girt, Baibhar Givi, Sona Girl, and 
Udhaya Giri. To proceed; first of all as to the chapel in the 
northern hill, on the left or west side of the passin a cham- 
ber called Sone Bhundar, of precisely the same shape as 
those of Burabur, There are sockets to admit of timber 
roofing on the exterior of the cave, and there have been build- 
ings extending to some distance in front. It would be inter- 
esting to clear the rabbish here. There are several short ins- 
criptions and some of the shell shape; one has some resem- 
blance tothe Chinese. ‘There are no Pali lettera; but the 
cave has been sadly ill-used by a zemindar who tried to blaw 
it up with powder many years ago, hoping to find hidden 
treasure, and a large piece of rock has been broken away at 
the very spot where we should have expected to find an ins- 
cription, * * * * ‘To the south of this cave, (near the centre 
of the town?) is a high tumulus, the site of a dagope, or 
chaitya, on which is a small Jain temple. From this elevated 
spota good view isto be had of the valley and of the pass 
and plains beyond, looking over Rajagriha nearly due north ; 
to the east the valley grows narrower for a mile or so, and 
thence two valleys branch off, one leading to the Gidhona 
peak, so called from the vultures which perch and build 
there the other ;to Tupobun, where there are hot wells, 
* * * * Teaving the tumulus and proceeding southward, 
the road winds at tho foot of Sova Giri, close to a 
low ledge of laterite, forming a terrace as even as if cut 
by masons; this place is called Bheem Sen’s Ukhara, 
or wrestling-place. The many indentations and cavities 
peculiar to such formations,» are supposed by the 

‘ignorant to #e marks left by the wrestlers. Continuing 
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to the southward towards Udhaya Giri, the road is formed in 
the bare rock, in which oceur many short insctiptions in the 
shell pattern, and other cuiious forms, but much worn and 
some overgrown With moss and rubbish, I deemed this to 
be great curiosities, and think that it a clearance were made, 
more (and perfect ones) would be discovercd. About a 
quarter of a mile fuither is atmulus overgiown with jungle, 
and near it the remains of some extensive buildings. This 
fumulus may be one of the towers mentioned by Ifa bian,” 
‘These researches are extremely interesting but we must not 
be hasty in our identifications, as itis evident that much 
remains to be explored in this little trodden field) The caves 
ini patticular are deserving of the most minute investigation, 
for there can be lite doubt that they are among the most 
ancient in India, pethaps taking precedence even of 
those of Burabur. The five bills surrounding Rajagriha are 
named in the Pali Annats* Gijyhahuio, Isigilt, Webharo, 
Wepullo, and Paudawo, Among these we may easily re- 
cognise the Pali forms of Zaibhar Girt and Bipla Gari, in 
Webharo and Wepullo. It will be iemembered that the 
Safapani cave was inthe foimer (Webbhara) till, and that 
the hall of the first convocation was in front of that cave ; 
which I make no doubt is the Sou Bhundar cave described 
above. See my note 6 to Chapter XXX—~J, We L. 

(10) Saw for the first time O pi—t rake O pi to be the 
same personage as the bhikshu named by Hinan thsang A 
shy pho shi, Aszwajif, “that goeth on hurse back)”, He 
narrates how Satiputra met this devotee in the town of 
Rajgriha, and that it was he that instructed Sariputra in the 
law.—Kl, 

(11) Served Hoe with poisoned food—~VThis event is thus 
recorded by Hiuan thsang: ‘‘At a short distance from the 
place where She @ /o¢ (Saripatia) was instructed in the law, 
there isa deep and wide fosse along side of which is erected 
atower. It is there that Shy Ui &hirow to (‘the handsoma 
concealed,’ in Sanscrit (Srigudfa ) in order to injure Loe, dug 
apit which he filled with fire, and served him with poisoned 
food. This Shy 22 khicon fo was attached to the ciced af the 
heretics and was ever ready for muschief, [Ie invited many 
to a banquet in his house, before the gate uf which was 
a deep pit filled with fire and only covered over with decayed 
sticks upon whith he had scattered some dry earth, Besides 
this, all the dishes were poisoned with diferent kinds of 


* J, A, S. Vol. VIL p. 996. 
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poison, so that such as_ escaped death in the fiery pit might 
fall victims to the food. The inhabitants of the town knowing 
that “Shy li khieou to” indulged implacable hatied to the 
Honorable of the Age, urgently entreated (he latter nat to 
place himself in the way of danger. The Elonorable of the 
Age replied; “Be not uneasy! the person ofa Tathagata 
cannot be injured thus.” He saluted them and set forth. 
At the instant of his setting foot on the threshold of the 
door, the pit of fie became changed into a limpid pool, 
clear as a.mirror, and covered with the floating flowers of the 
lotus. Whew “Shy li khieou to” wilnessed this he wags downeast 
and sad ;, nevertheless he said to his disciples, “By his arts he 
has escaped the fiery pit ; but there still remain the poisoned 
meals.” But the Honorable of the Age, after having parlaken 
of these, expgunded the admirable law. “Shy li khieou to” 
having listened to his discourse, solicited pardon, confessed 
his climes, and amenied his conduct,*¥~—K], 

(12) The black elephant of king A che shi.—Hiuan 
thsang does not accuse A chi shi ( Ajatasatru ) of this sin 5 
but he states that Devadatta being with this prince and his 
relatives and friends, let loose an elephant which he had 
intoxicated, in the hope of injuring the Tathagata ; but the 
latter merely made a signal with his hand, when immediately 
there came forth four Jions before which the drunken elephant 
became quict and humble}, 

A Mongolian legend of the life of Buddha,ywhich'l have 
published, recounts this miracle in very nea ly the same 
manner. ‘“Devadatta, uncle of Sakya Muni, exhibited his 
animosity anew by bringing to his neighbourhood a tame 
elephant which he had caused to drink a large quantity of 
palm-wine till his thrist was assuaged, He fixed to the 
accoutrements of this elephant two sharp swords, and let loase 
{he intoxicated animal upon Goodam (Sakya Muni), believing 
that he would vent his rage againgt the hermit. But the 
Jatter merely raised the five fingers of his hand, when the 
elephant took him for a lion and became quiet.” {—Itl. 

(13) da pho lo.—This is the same 4x pho Zo of whom 
an account ig given in note 4, Chap. XXV. Accord 
ing to the Dal-va, she hore a son Lo Bimbaasara, named in 
Tibetan Gyhon-nu-Hyigs-med, or the “intrepid youth” a 
citgumstance which selliciently accounts for her possessing’ a 
fine garden at Rajagriha, as well as one at Vaisali—J, W. L. 





* Pian i tian, B. LXV. p. 48. 
} Pian i tian, ibiae ee 
t Jouruad Asiatigue, T, TV. p. 23. 
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CHAPTER XXIX, 


Peak of Khiche—The demon Phi siun changes himself into a 
Vulture—Terror of A nan—Throne of the four Buddhas— 
“Stone thrown at Foo by Thiao tha —l'a hian’s sacrifice. 


Entering the valley and going to the mountains above 
fifteen Zi to the south-east, you artive at the Peak of KAi che(r) 
Thice 7 before reaching the submit of the mountain you 
coine to a cavern situated amongat the 1ocks and facing the 
south, Foe was seated there in meditation. At thirty paces 
to the north-east there is a stone grot; A van was sitting there 
in meditation, The demon of heaven, PAi siwe,(a) trans+ 
formed into a vulture, stopped before the grot and terriffed 
4 nan, Foe by his supernatural power, opened the rock, 
took A xan by the arm with his hand, and removed his 
fear. The trace of the bird, and the hole through which Foe 
protruded his hand exist still. It is from this circumstance 
that the hillis called the Zid? of she cave of the Pulture. 
Before the cave is the place of the throne of the four Bud~ 
has(3) All the Arhans likewise, had each his cave where 
theyesat to meditate. The number of these caves is several 
hundreds, 


Foe, being in front of the stone house, was passing from 
the east to the west. 77iao ‘ha, standing on the steep edge 
towaids the north of the mountain, threw down a stone which 
wounded foe on the toe :(4) this stone still exists. The hall 
in which Foe taught the doctrine is iniuins; there are but the 
foundations of a brick wall remaining. The peuks of these 
hills are regular and majestic ; they are the loftiest of the five 
mountains. 

Fa hian having purchased in the new town perfumes, 
flowers, and oil-lamps, hired two aged Pi &Aieou to conduct 
him to the grots and to the,hill XAd che. After having made 
an oblation of the perfumes and the flowers, the lamps in- 
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creased the brilliance. Grief and emotion affected him even 
to tears ; he said, “Formerly, in this very place was Foe ; here 
he taught the Sheou Jeng yan: Ha hian, unable to behold to 
Foe in life, has but witnessed the traces of his sojourn, 
Still, it ig samething to have recited the Sheou leng yan before 
the cave, and dwelt there one night.” 


NOTES. 


(1) Lhe Peak of Khi chey—in Sanscrit Gridhrakuta, or 
the Peak of the Vulture. It 1s one of those hills situated 
about 25° N. Bat. at the sources of the Dahder and Banurah 
rivers, ‘The origin of its name we learn from the legend 
given in the text by Fa hian. Other Buddhist writers affirm 
however that it receives its name from its resemblance to a 
vulture,* “The Tathagatha, says Wiuan thsang, when he had 
attained the age of fifly years, dwelt much in this mountain 
and there picached the admirable law—~K1. 


The pusition of this hill is too well defined to be mistaken : 
it was fifteen 7? south-east fiom the valley leading from the new 
torhe ancient Rajagriha, What was the length of the 4? 
Ii juan, in the next chapter, states the distance of the 
Bamboo gardens of Kia lan /ho trom the north of the town 
to be three hundred paces ; [liuan thsang calls the samg dis- 
tance Z Zz, Taking 300 paces to be equal to 250 yards, this 
would give 7 //toa mile, Yo test this; Hiuan thsangsmakes 
the distance of the Ganges in a north-east direction from 
Keou li hia (Giriyek) 220 or 230 di, The direct distance on 
Rennel’s map is 30 miles, which gives pretty exactly the same 
value to the //, viz. of 7 to the mile. Ki chde was therefore 
about 2 1/7th miles S. LE. from the'entrancetof the valley, and 

, cannot be identical with Gaddeh dwar, as supposed by Capt. 
Kittoe, that hill being by far too distant to correspond with 
ow pilgrim’s account, or with those of other authorities, 
which represent Gridhrakuta as one of the hills surrounding 
the “mountain-girt city” like a wall, It was very famous as 
the place where Sakya delivered his instyuctions on the 
Prana Paramita, which occupy 21 volumes of the Bauddha 
Scriptures. See my note 5, Chap. XXVIIL—J. W. L. 





* Fan ining y, quoted in San teang fa sou, B, XXIV. p. 20 y, 
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(2) Lhe demon of Fleaven Phi siun j—~this is one of the 
names of Mara and signifies according to the Shy dia phon, 
‘the wicked ;' in Sanskirt, Pisuna, 

Hiuan thsang details this event in the following terms: 
“Before the stone dwelling of Buddha, is a flat stone; it is 
there that A az experienced the dread of Mara. The vene- 
rable A #an being there absorbed in medilation, the king of 
the Matas took the form of a vulture; and during a dark 
night unillumined by the moon, he smote the rocks, stretched 
forth Lis wings, and uttered frightful cries to terrify the Vene- 
rable; who indeed was seized with unbounded ‘fear, The 
Tachagata, through his omniscience, perceived this joand in a 
kind manner stretched forth his hand, passed it through the 
rack, and laid it upon the head of A naz, saying giaciously, 
‘Wen not, A zaz! itis Mara thus transformed’. A xaz took 
heart, and became calm. The maiks of the bitd me still 
visible upon the rock, and in the cleft the hole through which 
passed (the hand of Buddha.”)*—=KI, 


(3) The place of the throne of the four Ruddhas,—that is to 
say, of Sakya Muni, Kasyapa, Kanaki Muni, and Krakuch- 
chanda, who have already appeared in the Bhadia Kalpa, or 
present epoch of the world.—Ki 

(4) A stone which wounded Loe on the tove—This event is 
the cighth of the nine tribulations to which Sakya Muni was 
subjected in expiation of faults committed in anterior exis- 
tences. He thus himself explains the cause of this blow 
inflicted by Devadatta; ‘In former times there was in the 
town vl Lo yue kei (Xajagriha)a grandee named Sia han, Vis 
family yas opulent; he hada son named Si mo rhi, The 
father Sia ¢han, having ended his days, Siv mo ¢hi, who had 
a younger bother bya different mother, named Sin ye she, 
was unwilling to divide his property with the young +r brother, 
One day he took this brother by the hand, and ascended with 
him to the summit of AA? che khiny when arrived on the 
brink of the precipice he pushed him down and cast stones 
upon him, and thus killed the younger brother.” Foe gave 
the following explanation to She Zi foe; “The grandew, named 
Siu than, was the king my father, Pe thsing ; Sin mo thi, was 
myself; and Siz ye she was Thi pho tha so (Devadalta). It 
was in consequence of this my former act, that when walking 
on the edge of‘mount Khi che khiu, Thi pho tha fo detached 
a stone from the precipice to throw at my head. The genius 
of the mountain diverted the stone, so that but a small corner 





= - = a 
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of it touched the great toe of my foot, and “caused blood to 


flow,'*¥-—K], : 
(6) The Sheow leng yan j—the title of a work containing 


the instructions of Sakya Muni. The Ze chi Jun explains Sheon 
Jeng yan to signify in Sanserit, “things which are difficult to 
distinguish from each other.”—K1. 


OWAPTER XXX. 


Bamboo gardegs of Kia lan tho.—Shi mo she na, or the Cemetery. 
—Grot of Pin pho lo.—Stonc-house of Chhe ti—First collection 
ofthe sayings of Foo-—Cavern of Thino tha—Black stone of 


Pi khieou. 


He then issued from the old town to return to the new, 
Proceeding to the. north three hundred paces, he saw to the 
west of the road the Bamboo gardens of Kia lan thot) where 
was constructed a chapel, which remains to this day ; eccle~ 
siastics sweep and water it, To the north of the chapel, at 
the distance of two or three Zi, is the SAi mo she na. Sht mo 
she na, signifies in Chinese, the Wield of Tombs where they 
Jay the dead(a), On crossing the southern mounftin and 
proceeding westward three hundied paces, there is a stone 
building called the Grof of Pin, pho to(3). Foe, after his 
meals, habitually sat in this place to meditate. ive or six 
7i more westerly, to the north of the mountain and ina shady 
spot, thereis a stone house named Chhe wi(4) itis the 
place where, after the si 4ouan of Foe, five hundred Arhans 
atranged the collection of the sacred books. When these 
sacred books were published, they prepared three vacant 
thrones sumptuously adorned ; She /i foe was ‘on the left, Mon 
tian on the right. Amongst those five hundred Arhans, one 





* * San tsang fa sou, B. XXXIV, p. 21. 
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alone was wantitig ; twas A van, who, when the Gyed/ Kia 
se(5) ascended the thione, was outside the gate without abi- 
lity to enter(6). They have erected in this place a tower, 
which exists to this day. Beyond the mountains there are 
other caves, where the Athans sat and meditated ; and of these 
there are a great numbei. 

Issuing from the ancient town and descending three % to. 
wards the north-east, you come to the stone cavern of Zhiao 
tha(7)- Fifty paces further there is a great square black-stone, 
Thore was formerly a Pi éAdeou, who in passing up, pondered 
thus to himself: “This body is not lasting ; it is subject to 
pain, void, and exposed to uncleannegs.” Considering the 
weariness and the vexation of his body, he drew his dagger, and 
was about to destroy himself: then he reflected anew, “Zhe 
Honourable of the Age has established a law(8) that no one 
should destroy his own life.” He reflected again ; “Be it 80,” 
said he; “But I seek this day only to destroy three mortal 
foes |” and stabbed himself, When he began wounding him- 
self, he became Sia ¢io wan ; when he had half done, he be- 
came A na han; when he had completed all, he became 
Arhan, and truly entered into ni houan. 


NOTES. 


(1) Lhe Bamboo Garden of Kia lan thomHiuan theang 
states that this garden was situated one // from the northern 
gate of the AZounsain city. In bis time there was a chapel built 
of bricks upon a stone foundation, the gate of which faced the 
west, It wasa place where the Tathagata often dwelt and 
expounded the doctrine, performed miracles and led all beings 
to salvation, There was an image of the Tathagata and of 
many othe: Tathagatas. There was in former times a grandee 
jn this town whose name was Kia fan ¢ho; he was very 
tich and distrikuted his bounty to all the heretics in his 
‘Bamboo Garden.’ Having however seenthe Tathagata and 
heard his doctrine, he purified himself by faith, and ceased to 

* eejoy thy intercourse of the band of heretics who dwelt in the 
‘Garden of Bamboos. Theng before the instructor of gods 
qnd men came to occupy the dwelling, the genni and demons, 
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to reward Kia lan tho, expelled the heretics, saying, “The 
chief Kia Jan tho, would raise a chapel to Buddha in .the 
Garden of Bamboos ; \eave therefore, that you may avoid all 
mischef.”’ The heretics, though greatly emaged, were obliged 
to digest their spleen, and left the garden. The chief erected 
his chapel, and when it was complete, himself came and 
entreated Tathagata to take possession of it.*—K1, 

This is the (tod-mahi-/shal bya-kaelan-da-kahi. gnas) of 
the Tibetan scriptures; in Sanskitt, Venwvanam Kalandaka 
nivasa ; stated fa the Dulva to have been presented to ,Sakya 
by Binibasara, It is called MVeluzane in the Mahawansa: & 
corruption, I presume, of the Sanscrit name, It was here shat 
Sakya converted Sarihibu, or Saradwati, and Mongalyana. 


—Jj. W.L, 

(2) Lhe eld of tombs»—The word Shi mo she na is the 
transcription of the Sanscrit SAmashan signifying cemetery. 
—K), 

(3) The grot of Pin pho lo.—None of the learned com- 
mentators on Fa hian proposes any restoration of this name. 
It is elsewhere written Pi pho Jo, and appears to me very 
plainly the Chinese transcript of Bazdhara, in Palt Wedharo, 
the name of the: bill in which was situated the Sattapanni 
cave. See note 9, Chap, XXVIIIL—J. W. L. 

(4) A stoneYhouse named Ohhe ti.—Hiuan thsang does not 
give the name of this edifice, but states that it was situated 
five or six ito the south-west of the garden of Bamboos, 
on the northern side of the mountain, and in a great forest 
of bamboos, After the nirvana of the Tathagata, hee adds, 
the venerable Maha Kasyapa, with nine hundred and_ninety- 
or there made the collection of the three tréagures,| 

(5) Zhe great Kia she ; Maha Kasyapa —KI, 

(6) Without ability to enter—-The circumstance alluded 
to is thus detailed in the Mahavansa, After describing the 
erection of the hall of the first convocation in front of the 
Sattapanni cave in the Webhara mountain, the narrative 
proceeds: “The king thus reported to the theros: ‘Our 
task is performed.’ Those theros then addressed Anando,” 
the delight (of an audience ), “Anando, to morrow ig the 
convocation ; on account of thy still being under the 





* Pian i lian, B, LXV. pp. 52, 53+ 
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dominion of human passions thy presence there is inadmis- 
sible: exert thyself without intermission, and attain the 
requisite qualification.” The thero, who had been thus 
enjoined, having exeited a supernatural effout, and extricated 
himself from the dominion of human passions, attained the 
sanctification of “Arahat.” On the second day of the second 
month of ‘Wasso,” these disciples assembled in this splendid 
hall, Reserving for the thero Anando, the seat apprapriated 
to him alone, the other sanctified priests took their places 
according to their seniority. While some of them were in 
the att of enquiring, “Whee is the thero Anafido ?” in 
order ‘that he might manifest to the (assembled) disciples that 
he*had attained the sanctification of “Arahat,’—( at that 
instant) the said thero made his appearance, emerging from 
the earth, and passing through the air (without touching the 
floor );,and took his seat in the pulpit specially reserved 
for him. 

A much fuller and very amusing account of these 
particulars may be faund in Mr. Turnour’s examination of 
the Pali Buddhistical Annals; but this volume has already 
extended so much beyond the limits I originally prescribed, 
that I cannot afford space to insert it. ‘I'he reader 19 referred to 
the Journal of the Asiatic Sociely, Vol. VI, pp. 510, 518, 
The scene of the first convocation I have, ina foregoing note 
(g, Chap. XXVIIL), attempted to identify ; and 1 trust that 
Capt. Kittoe may again have an opportunity of bringing his 
great antiquarian zeal to bear upon that deeply interesting 
locality—J, W. L. 


(7 The s'one cavern of Thiao tha, Thiao tha is the 
transcription, as we have already seen of Devadatta, Hiuan 
thsang places the great stone building in which this personage 
yielded himself up to meditation, at the distance of two or 
three 22 east of the northern gate of the mountain city to the 
left, in the shadow of the southern slope of the hill. 


Devadatta, who was during life the enemy and persecutor 
of Buddha, is generally regarded as an incarnation of Mara 
(the malificent spirit). Such incarnations tend only to exalt 
and to bring out inall their glory the Buddhas and their 
doctrine. A Mongolian work translated by M. Schmidt, gays 
upon this subject, “ Men whose spirits are darkened maintain 
and believe that Devadatta was the antagonist, enemy, and 
persecutor of Buddha. If during the five hundred generations 
that Buddha Tathagata followed the path of a Bodhisattwa 
the illustrious bogda Devadatta proved him with all manner 
of evil and contradiction ; ttiis was but to fortify the excellence 
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and surpassing qualities of the Bodhisattwa. ‘Thus unenlight- 
hold and teach that 


ened men commit sin when they ce 

Devadatta was an enemy and peisecutor of Buddha Tathagata 
and by such discourse they give occasion lo their own 
regeneration in the three abject conditions (those of brutes, 
demons, and denizens of hell ). The accumulated virtues of 
the illustrious Bogda Devadatia are immense ; the services he 
hath rendered to many Buddhas extraoidinary, and thus has 
he contributed to the germ of the root of meritorious works, 
He belongs moreover to those Mahasattwas, who have uty 
fathomed+the means of salvation, and have approached the 
dignity of # Buddha Tathagata. Those, therefore, who regard 
him with katred and aversion, cause thereby their own injury 
and their rebirth in the three abject conditions.”—KiI. 

(8) A law.—The law here ‘alluded to is mentioned in the 
Dulva (Vol.aV. p. 162 to 239)3 where, in consequence of 
several instances of suicide among the monks, out of grief and 
despair at the miseries of human life, Sakya prohibits dis- 
courses upon that subject. So that the practice of self-immo- 
lation ascribed by the Greek historians to the Buddhists, was, 
like that of going nacked, a departure from orthodox 
principles.—J. W. L. 


QHAPTER XXXL 


Town ot Kia ye—Plnoe where Voo lived sia years in wustotitics 
Placo where he accomplished the Law.—IIe is exposed to 
the attacks of a domon. (ther holy places.—Hour great 
towers in hgnor of Foo. 


Proceeding thence four yeov yan(t) lo the west, you come 
to the town of Kia ye(2) This town is also completely 
desert, Continuing twenty 7 to the south, you come to 
the place where the Phow sa spent six years in mortifica- 
tlons :(3) the place is wooded. Thence three 7/ to the weat, 
you come to the place where Foe descended into the water 
to bathe ; the gods held branches of trees to cover him(4) 
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at his exit from the tank. Two “@ further to the north you 
come to the place where the young women of retired families 
offered Foe rice and milk.(5) Thence two 2 to the north 
Foe, seated on a stone under 2 great Lee, and looking to 
the east, eat the rice : the tree and the stone still exist. The 
stcne may be six feet long and the same broad, and two feet 
high. Inthe Kiugdom of the Middle the heat and the cold 
are so equal and temperate, that there are trees which live 
several thousand years, yea even ten thousand years, | 

Thence going half a yeou yan lo the north-gast you come 
toa stone grot ; the how sa having entered it, and having 
turned to the west, sat with his legs crossed and “pondered in 
his heart: “In order that I should accomplish the law, it 
is necessary that I should have a divine testimonial.” 
Immediately on the stone wall the shadow of Foe depicted 
itself : it appeared three feet high, and the .weather was clear 
and biilliant. The heaven and the earth were much moved, 
and all the gods in space said ; “This is not the place where 
the Foes past and to come should accomplish the law. At 
the distance of a little more than half a yeow yan to the 
south-west, under the tree Pei /o(6) is the place where all 
the Foes past and to come should accomplish the law.” ‘The 
gods, hiving thus spoken, proceeded before him, sang, and 
showed him the way on withdrawing. The Pow sa rose, 
and when he was at the distance of thirty paces from the 
tree a gad gave him the grass of happy omen(7) \ the Phow sa 
took it, and advanced fifteen paces further. Five hundred 
blue birds came and fluttered three times around him, and 
then flew away. The P/ow sa advanced towards the tree 
Pei fo, held out the grass of happy omen towards the cast, 
and sat down. Then the king of the demons sent three 
beautiful girls,(8) who came from the north, to tempt him, 
_ and himself came with the same purpose, The Phox sa then 
struck the ground with his toes and the bands of the demon 
recoiled and dispersed themselves: the three {irls were 
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transformed into old women. Duwing six yeas he imposed 
upon himself the greatest mottifications. In all these places 
people of subsequent times have built towers and prepared 
images which exist to this day. ; 

In the place where Foe, having accomplished the Jaw 
rested seven days to contemplate the tree and oblain the joy 
of extreme eternal heatitude ;—-in that where he passed seven 
days under.the tree Pez /o, proceeding from the west»to the 
east jin that where the gods, having created the edifict of 
the seven precious kings, waited on Foo seven days ;—in 
that where the blind dragon(9) with brilliant scales surrounded 
Foe for seven days ;—in that where Toe being seated under 
a tree, Wi Atv lin, and upon a square stone the god 
Brahma(ro) came to entreat him ;—~in that where the four 
kings of the gods offered him a pot ;~in that where the chief 
of five hundred merchants presented him with parched rice 
and honey ;~—in ‘that where he converted Kéa se and his 
brethren, master and disciples, to the number of a thousand ; 
in all these places have they erected towers. At the place 
where Foe obtained the law, there ae three senp kia lan; 
hard by are establishments for the clergy, who aie there very, 
numerous. The people supply them with abundgpce, go 
that they lack nothing. The precepts ate rigidly followed ; 
the greatest gravity is observed in all their conduct,—in_ sitting 
down, in rising up, and in going toith. The four great towers 
erected in commemoration of all the holy acts that Foe 
performed while in the world are preserved to this moment 
since the ai houan of Foe. These four gieat towers are at 
the place where Foe was born, at the place where he obtained 
the law, at that where he turned the wheel of the law, and at 
that where he entered into 27 Aowaz, (13) 
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(1) Zur yeou pans.—About 18 or 20 mileg.—J. WL. 


(2) The town of Kia ye,—-Kia ye, sometimes Kia ya, is 
the transcription of the Sanscrit Gaya. ‘This town is not to 
be"confounded with the modern one of the same name 
Situated on the left bank of the river Phulgo. The ruins of 
‘the ancjent Gaya, at present called Buddha Gaya, are situated 
in a vast plain a short distance west of the Wilajgan or ‘Amanal 
river, which forms the upper part of the Phulgo, These 
ruins present nothing but irregular heaps of bricks and stones, 
amongst which are .here and there still to be detected the 
foundations of regular buildings. A vast quantity of building 
materials has been removed from these ruins,’ which have 
thus hecome more and more shapeless. The number of 
stone figures found dispersed within a distance of fifteen or 
twenty miles around the site, is truly astonishing, All appear 
however to have belonged to a great temple and its vicinity, 
and to have been tlansporled thence to various places, At 
present there are nO Buddhists in the vicinity of Buddha 
Gaya.* ° 

Hiuan thsang stales that this town was in a very strong 
position. He found tew inhabitants and not more than a 
thousand brahman families descended from the ancient 


saints. 

Tife ruins of Buddha Gaya, was visited in February 1833, 
by the Burmese ambassador Mengy Maha Chesu and his suite, 
on their way to the Upper Provinces to visil the Governor 
General. In going over and carefully examining these rning, 
they found an ancient inscription in the Pali character in a 
half buried condition, near the Maha bodhi gach, or sacred 
fig-tree, on the terrace of the temple. A copy of this inscrip. 
tion was transmitted to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, by 
whom the following translation was published in their Journal 
for May 1834: 

“This is one of the 84,000 shrines erected by Sri Dharm 
Asoka, ruler of the world (Jambudwip), at the end of the year 
218 of Buddha’s annihilation, (B, C. 326) upon the holy spot 
in which Bhagawan (Buddha) having tasted milk and ‘honey 
(madhupyase). In lapse of time having fallen into a state of 
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disrepair, it was rebuilt by a priest named Naikmahanta. 
Again being ruined, it was sestorcd hy Raja Sado-Mang. 
After a long interval it was once more demolished, when Raja 
Sempyu-Sakhen-tara~Mengi appointed his Guu, Sri-Dhamma- 
Raja-Guna to superintend the building, Te proceeded to 
the spot with his discuple, Sri Kasyapa, but they were unable 
to complete it although aided in every way by the Raja. 
Afterwards Varadasi-Naik-Theia petitioned the Raya to under- 
take it, to which he readily assented, commissioning prince 
Pyatasing to the work, who again deputed the younger Pyusa- 
kheng, atid his minister Ratha, to cioss over and rephir thé 
sacred building, It was thus constiucted a fourth time, and 
finished on Friday, the roth day of Pyadola, in the Sakk&iaj 
year 667 (A. D. 1305). On Sunday the 8th day of Tachhaon- 
Mungla, 668 (A. D, 1306), it was consecrated with splendid 
ceremonies and offerings of food, perfumes, banners, lamps, 
and puja, of the famous ornamented Uce called Calpa vriksha; 
and the poor (two?) were treated with charity as the Raja’s 
own children. Thus was completed this meritorious act, 
which will produce eternal reward and virtuous fruils. May 
the founders endure in fame, enjoy the tranquillity of Wérdhan 
and become Arakanfa on the advent of Arya Mitri (the future 
Buddha)’—K1. + 

Professor Wilson, in commenting on this part of I'a hian’s 
route, says that Kia ye is Buddha Gaya, “of course.’’ But if 
we adopt the bearing and distance of our traveller,—-and J 
know not on what grounds we can reject them,—nothing can 
be clearer than that neither modern Gaya nor Buddha Gaya, 
is the place here spoken of as the scene of Sakya’s moftifica- 
tions, It would be idle on my part to speculate upon point 
which can be determined only by local investigation; but I 
may briefly mention that there are several circumstances, be- 
sides the testimony of Fa hian and Hiuan thsang, that rendor it 
extremely probable that the Kia ye of these authois was con- 
siderably to the north of modern Gaya. In the first place, the 
distance from Patatiputra to the Bo-tree, is stated in the 
Mahavansa (page III) to be seven yojanas only. Now taking 
the yojana of the Mahavansa_ to be equal in length to that em- 
ployed by Fa hian, who makes nine of them between Patali- 
putra and Giriyek, this would make the position of the Bo+ 
tree correspond yery closely with that of Ram Gaya; and even 
giving it the extreme length assigned it by Alexander Cun- 
ningham from well determined positions in the north-west, 
namely 7 miles, the distance would still fall much short of 
Gaya, even though no allowance be made for the sinuosities 
of the road, Again j-=Capt. Kittoe mentions that according 
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to tradition all religious ceremonies were anciently performed 
at Ram Gaya; and Buchanan says that many aflirm Hulasganj (in 
the same neighbourhood) to be the ancient Gaya. Now if we 
connect with all these circumstances the Burabur caves cut 
with prodigious labour in the solid gramte of the adjoining 
hills, and the conspicuous traces of a vely extensive ancient 
town,* I think we have grounds for enquiring whether this 
may notbe the Gaya of our pilgrim. ‘That the Hindus have 
appropriated and sanctified the site is rather in favor of the 
conjeciure, being exactly, what they have done in ofher Bud- 
dhist lacalities, See also Piinsep’s version of the inscriptions 
in these caves and his remarks upon them in J. A. 8. Vol. V, 
p. 657. These inscriptions are the oldest I believe hitherto dis. 
covered in any cave in India; a circumstance which also adds 
some weight tothe claims of this neighbourhood ta be the 
site in question, But, I repent, this point cannot be settled 
by closet speculations ; and I earnestly commend it to the 
win of such as have local opportunities of deciding it— 

(3) Spent six years in mortifications—The first of the 
tribulations that Sakya Muni had to undergo, was to live six 
entire years in mortification and privations, ere he attained the 
highest degree of sanctity. He thus himself explains the 
cause of this tribulation: ‘ There was formerly in the city of 
Pho Jo nai ( Benares ) the son of a brahman named Ho man, 
and the son of a potter named Zou hi; these two were young 
and comported themselves very affectionately together. Hou 
hi said to Ho man; “Let us go see Kra she Jon lai,” (the 
Tathagatha Kasyapa). Ho man replied, ‘ Where be the use 
of golg to see this shaven-headed monk!” And thug it 
stood till the third day, Again Hou hi said, ‘ We might go 
but one moment to see him,” The other replied, “Wherefore 
visit this shaven monk? How should he have the doctrine 
of Buddha?” Thereupon Hou hi seized Ho man by the head, 
and said, ‘desire that you come and see the Jou lai with 
me.” Toman, quite frightened, said within himself, This 
is no trifling matter; there must be something good therein, 
He then said “ Let go my head and I will accompany you.” 
Arrived where the Buddha was, they saluted the feet of Kia 
she, Hou hi said to the Buddha that Ho man recognised not 
the Three Precjous Ones, and beseeched him to expound 
them to him, and convert him. Ho man on seeing the Buddha 
loved him and was7filled with joy; he embraced religious life 
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and studiéd the doctiine, To man is myself; Hou hiis he 
who, while I was yet prince, induced ine to issue forth from 
the town and embrace religious hfe, and it was the son of a 
manufacturer of flower vases who guided me. Nevertheless 
asl in a forme: birth spoke disparagmgly of the Buddha 
Kia she, {had to suffer the retributive penalty ; what remains 
of this penally, I must now suller when on the point of be- 
coming Buddha, by six years of mortiications. * 

As the whole of this chapter is filled with the adventures 
of Buddha, while yet Bodhisattwa, and during these six yeas 
of mortilications, 1 shall subjoin the sequel of the legend given 
in Note 8.Chap. XXIII. and which has thrown so much light 
upon this’ subject, rs 

A. “The price when on the eve of quitting common 
lifey leapt with joy and proceeded in peace. He entered the 
town ; the propia of the country gazed on him with delight 
and never seemed wearied with doing so, The prince by 
separating himself from every abject of attachment and affec- 
tion, had remioved the root of all passion and pain. 

B. He wished to have his head shaved ; but in his haste 
he had taken with him no instrument for the purpose. Indra 
came with a sword jn his band ; the gods and the geni: received 
the hair, fle then resumed his route, and advanced into the 
country, The inhabitants followed and watched him, He 
then went forth from the kingdom; and having advanced 
somewhat, he came to the kingdom of Mo kie (Magadha). 
He entered it by the right, and left it by the left gate. The 
people of the country, men and women, great and small, 
secing the prince, exclaimed “This must be India, or Bahma, 
or some celestial genius, or a king of the dragons ;” and they 
abandoned themselves to joy, not knowing who of these he 
might be, The pince, who knew their thoughts, left the road 
and sat down beneath a (ree, Then the king of the country, 
Ping sha (Bimbasara), inquired of his ministers, “How happens 
it every thing is so quiet tn the kingdom, that not a sound or a 
whisper is to be heard ?” They replied, “There is a Doctor 
of Reason traversing the kingdom, and coming to the court, 
Whenever he goes, he leaves a trace of light, and inspires 
respect by his majestic bearing. It is a thing not seen in this 
age. The people of the country, great and small, have .gone 
out to see and contemplate him, and even till now none have 
returned,” The king then went forth with alk his officers, and’ 
having approached the Doctor of Reason, he beheld the prince 
shining with marvellous light, He asked the latter, “What 
genius ait thou ?” “Iam no genius” replied the prince. “If 
thou art notya genius,” returned the king, “whence art thou 
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and what is the name of thy family?” “I come,” replied the 
prince, “from the east of the Peifumed Mountains, from the 
north of the Mountains of snow ; my kingdom is named Kia 
wei; my father is Pe /Asing ; and my mother, Alo ye” King 
Bimbasara replied, “Are you not Siddhaita, then? “I am 
he,” answered the prince. Struck with admiration, the king 
threw himself at his feet and worshipped him, ‘Prince, whose 
birth has been signalised by so many miracles, (said he) whose 
exterior proclaims by its Instre an immortal, the holy king 
causing the wheel of the four continents to revolve, the ex- 
pected treasuie of the genii whose heads were raised from the 
midst of the four seas, wherefore hast thou abandoned thy 
heavenly (royal) rank to conceal thyself in the midst of the 
mountains ? Doubtless thou hast an admirable purpose ; I 
would fain learn it.” The prince replied: “Irom what I 
have seen, men and things both in heaven and‘on earth, are 
born but to die. The sufferings that attend them are old age, 
sickness, death and pain. ‘hese cannot be evaded. The 
body is but the receptacle of pains, Alfliclion and fear 
are immense. If man attain a glorious eminence, lo! he 
falls into excess of pride, Instead of the joys so ardently 
sought for, the world is replete with sorrows, It is this 
that wearies me, il is for this that I would fly to the 
mountains.” The grandees and the elders replied; “This 
old age, this sickness, this death,—-have been in the world 
from all time, Why distress yourself by anticipation ? and 
thus to reject a glorious title, and to withdraw to a profound 
retreat, to mortify your body, what is it but to encounter evil 7” 
The prince repeated these verses: “According to your say- 
ings, Lerds, I should not foresee evil and be sad: but were [ 
a king, in becoming old, sickness would supervene, aud when 
death came I must then have a successor, In meeting this 
calamity, it were as if I had no successor, How then forbid 
my sorrow? There aie in the world a tender parent, and a 
pious son whose affection penetrates even the marrow of his 
bones, At the moment of death they cannot succeed each 
other, As for this illusory body, on the day when, though 
exalted in iank, pain reaches it, the six relatives are at its side, 
aa if for a blind man you should light torches. Of what use 
were ‘these to such as are deprived of eyesight? I have re- 
flected that all acts whatever are subject to instability, and 
must fall back in error. There is little happiness and much 
sorrow. ‘The body doth not exist of itself, and the world, 
which is all vacuity, cannot be inhabited long. Beings which 
are born, die. Things which are finished, decay. In quiet 
cometh danger: in possesion,iloss. All beings ave in tumult 
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and confusion, all mast return to yvord he saul as without 
form ;, Us progress is mm datkness, and so nu reaches — the 
calamity of birth and death, Nor does tt attain these 
once for all; but its desiies and aflections retain it in 
the bonds of ignotance. It plunges into the river of bith and 
death ; and can in no wise acquire the compiehension of these, 
For this reason would I fly to the mountains ; all my thouglets 
are tuned to the four voids, towards the salvation of parity, 
of repressed lusts, and of extinct anger ; I shall seek lo direct 
my 1eflections to that which attains void and annihilatiog ; and 
not only this, but [ shail 1e-ascend to the somce, I shall return 
to the beginning. I shall begin to issne fiom the root, and 
thus I axpect to attain the mighty rest.” 

The King Bimbasara, and the elders, pleased with the 
explanation, thus given them by the prince, inferred that 
he was une of those prodigies destined (to obtain the 
doctrine of Buddha, and tusted to his saving them amongst 
the first. 

C, The prince kept silence and pursued his way, and 
continuing his reflections, said, “Now that Iam about to enter 
the mountains, af what use to me are these precious 
garments? Jt is for such Weasures as these that the ignorant 
and stupid men of the warld expose themselves to danger.” 
Tle then saw a hunter pass by, dressed in the garment press 
ciibed by the law, The prince joyfully said to himself, 
“Behold the genuine dicss of a man, the dress of him wha, 
of pity, shall save the world. © hunter, why hast thou put it 
on? If thou wilt exchange il, thou wilt fulfil my de8ires.” 
He then gave the huntsman his gold-adoined vestuse, and 
received in exchange that conformable lo the law, Chin yue, 
and passed on quickly, ‘The hunter was delighted, and not 
lesa 80 the Bodhisattwa. The prince put on the Chin yue 
in lieu of his soft and splendid raiment, and looking with a 
pure cye upon his seg Ava Zi (religious cowl), entered among 
the mountains, Charmed at having found the garments pres- 
cribed by the law, the Bodhisattwa shed a light which illumin- 
ed the monuntains and the forests. Amongst the Zeo sau, 
one named 4 Jan, and another Kia lan, who had passed many 
years in the study and who had sufliced in the four contempla~ 
tions and attained five supernatural faculties, seeing this light 
were struck with amazement and asked, “Wat signifieth this 
piodigy ?”? They went forth to investigate, and beholding the 
prince said, “Siddharta hath indeed quitted his home t 
Welcome Siddharta | Let him sit on this bed; he shal! have 
a clear sprivg and pleasant fruit, Jet him now eat!” They 
then added in verse, “The Sun-King hath begun to rise; he 
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is even now above the mountain top, and the light of knaw- 
ledge is seen of all beings. Tf any behold the face of his 
image, he shall no more know weatiness ; for his reason and 
his virtue are without peer ; there is nothing equal with which 
to-compare them !” Then the Bodhisattwa took up the verse : 
“Although ye have cultivated the [ow fixed idens, your. spirits 
dO not conceive supreme intelligent reason (Prajna bodhi). 
The rectitude of the heait is the root of it ; tt consists not in 
the worship of perverse genii, in the observance of vulgar 
things, which may be truly called searching for Brahma in a 
long night. It 1s thus that he who knoweth not ieason falleth 
by the revolution of the wheel into life and death.” “Then the 
Bodhisattwa conceived a merciful thought; seeing how all 
beings are subject to old age aud ignatance, and haw they Gane 
not assure themselves against infirmities and “the pains of 
death, he desired to «ffect their deliverance in order to render 
their thoughts single ; and permitting that all, without excep- 
tion, should sustain hunger and thirst, cold and heat, gain 
and loss, the pains of sin and other alllictions, he sought to calm 
and soften (these evils) ; finally to wnify the thoughts and 
give rise to feelings of joy, He considered how, in the three 
wolrds, there were pains and sadness, fears and alarms, and 
the disappointments of saciety ; and he longed to soothe men 
and lead them to abstiaction, in shott to wif their thoughts 
and give birth to the sentiment of protection. Ie yearned to 
save trom the five conditions and the eight ills, those beings 
who glouded with ignorance and datkened by stupidity, dis- 
tinguish not true reason. He longed to elfect thetr salvation, 
and soto arrange that they should experience no contradiction 
in unifying their thoughts ; that they should experience the 
good and not theill,and should feel no regret in abans 
doning the eight actions of the age, profit, loss, destruction, 
exaltation, praise, injury, grief and joy, so that they be either 
moved noi distuubed. Itis this which produced the second 
contemplation, 

D. He then set forth again upon his 1oule, and came to 
to the valley* of Sse va. This valley was level and straight ; 
there wele many fru trees of different kinds ; every where 
there were living springs and lakes for ablution, All was pure 
and serene. There were no spiders, flies, hoinets, wasps, or 
flees, In this valley there was a Zao sau named Sse ua. He 





* In the original Chhouan ; which signifies not merely a 
| mountain-torrent, and in general running water, but a upllay watered 
“by a rivulet, 
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instructed disciples to the number of five hundied and guided 
their conduct. The Bodhisattwa sat down under a So Jo tree 
(Sala, Shorea robus/a), and fon the sake of his intentions asked 
for the supreme dod// of ansutpassed tuth. The gods present- 
ed him with a sweet dew; bur the Buddhisattwa would not 
accept it ;and he constrained himself to take no more daily 
than a single grain of hemp seed and one of tice to sustain his 
existence. [e remained seated thus for six yeats. His body 
became exceedingly emaciated, and his skin adhered to the 
bones. His ouginal purity, his repose, his profound calm, his 
silence, occupied his whole soul ; but his thoughts tradquilly 
dwelt upon, 1st. number, 2d, consequence, 3rd. judgment, 
4th. sighé, sth. return, 6th. pmity. He expressed his thoughts 
three or four times, [le went out by the twelve gates, but 
witHfout disseminating or communicating his thoughts, His 
divine faculyj& became excellent. He penetrated and ieject- 
ed desires and cvil, He entered no moze into the five cloaks, 
and experienced no longer the five desiies. All evils became 
extinct of themselves. His reflection weighed, distinguished, 
and illustrated. His thoughts saw without effort. He was as 
a heio who hath conquered, It was thus that by dint of 
purity he artived at the thiid contemplation, 

E, In traversing heaven, Indra 1eflected thus, and said: 
“Behold, six entire years hath the Bodhisattwa been seated 
under a tree: his person hath become exceedingly emaciated. 
We must now present to this ding causing the wheel to revolve, 
wherewithal to compensate the abstinence of six yeats.” He 
then influenced the two daughters of Sse va in such wise that 
they hadadream, The world was completely at an enf, and 
there was onthe water a flower which had the lustig of the 
seven precious things. Suddenly the flower dried up, and 
lost its original hue: but there came a man_ to water it, and 
iL was restored as at first. ‘Then began all the flowers that 
were in the water to put forth and giow, and their sprouts 
covered the water as if they would grow out of it, ‘The two 
damsels having thas dreamed, awakened, and surprised at the 
prodigy, ran to narrate it to their father. ‘The father was 
unable to expound il, He consulted’ all the old men, but 
none could say what the dream imported. India once more 
descended and transformed himself into a Brahmachari to 
interpret the dream of the young damsels, “The flower which 
you have seen produced on the water, is the eldest son of 
King Pe thsing. Behold him for six years beneath the tree; 
his body is extremely emaciated. The flowei which is dried . 
up, and the man who caused it to revive hy watering it, signify 
that food must be offered him to eat. The little flowers, the 
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stalks of which would come forth, ae the men who live or 
die in the five conditions.” India then pronounced the fol- 
lowing ga/ia :—" For six years he hath neither reclined nor 
laid down, Fe hath not so muchas thought of hunger or 
thirst. [is efforts have as yet attained nothing, Elis body 
ig emaciated: his skin and his bones are in contact, Arm 
yourself with a respectful spirit, and offer food to the Bodhi- 
saltwa, There shall be gieat lappiness in the present age, 
while the fiait and the reward shill be in subsequent ages,” 
The damsels replied, What shall we do to present him with 
food ” The Biahmachmi ieplied, “ ‘Take ye the milk of five 
hufidred cows, and present it to him to driuk in succession, 
Every time that the milk of a cow shall be milked, you shall 
take the milk of that cow, and use it in the prepatation of 
boiled rice. When, in boiling, the rice and milk shall rise 
from the vessel, it shall rise fifty six feet upwards to the left, 
downwards to the right, to the right above, and to the left 
below. You shall fill his pot wiih this rice by means of a 
ladle, that it be not soiled.” 


TF, The two damsels presented (the boiled tice ) to the 
Bodhisattwa. The latter wished first to bathe himself ere he 
partook of the rice. He proceeded theiefore towards the run- 
ning stream, and washed his person, When he had finished 
his ablutions, he came forth from the water, the gods and the 
genii sheltering him with branches of trees The young damsels 
then presented him with the ifee and milk. When he had 
eaten, thercot his strength returned, and, in a formula, he 
vowed infinite happiness to the young damsels, saying, ‘ May 
you return to the Three Honorable Ones!’ faving finished 
his meal he washed his hands, rinsed his mouth, and washed 
out his pot. In going away, he threw the last into the river. 
It ascended against the current. It had not gone seven Ji 
ere the gods formed a Garuda which came flying, and seizing 
the pot, bore it as well as the hair, to the spot where they have 
erected a tower m their honor, 

+G, The Bodhisattwa then proceeded on his route, and 
when abcut to pass the siver Wi lian chhen, he made a gatha, 
signifying, ‘In passing the A? diez chhen (Nilajan) Tam moved 
with compassion for all men. The three conditions and the 
three poisoned spots, I will 1emove them as if they were 
washed away with water.” The Bodhisattwa then reflected: 
“All ignorant. beings fall into dmkness, I must lay hold on 
the eight right things, and by the washing of water, I shall 
efface the three poisoned spots.” He then began to ascend 
the bank, Blue birds to the number of five hundred, flew thrice 
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around the Bodhisattwa, and having sung doloroyply, 
departed.’ : 

H. He again set forth, and as he passed the lake of the 
blind, dragon, this dragon issued rejoicing, manifesting his 
delight al the sight of the Bodhisattwa, and pronouncing this 
gatha, “Ob what happiness! I hehold Siddharta, who comes 
to deliver us! How shall we delay offering him the juices 
of the sweet unsutpassed dew? When he walks, the earth 
trembles beneath his tread, Musical instruments emit sounds 
of their own accord. He is truly as the Buddhas of times 
past. On this point I for one have no doubts. Even now 
will he, ds the sun of Buddha, enlighten all beings, and awak- 
en them froin their stumber !” * 

J. Ye then advanced once more, and bebeld the hi) Sox 
din, The country was flat and iegular, and on every side 
clear and delightful. It produced delicate and beautiful 
plants. Swett rivulets flowed in abundance. The perfume 
of flowers was delicious and pure, In the midst there was a 
lofty and handsome tree, all the branches of which were dis- 
posed with regularity the one above the other: all the leaves 
were adjoined to each other, and the flowers thickly ee | 
together as the oinament of the gods, A pennon was al th 
top ofthe tree. It was the king of all the forest, and of 
original happiness. T'hen (Buddha) advancing a little, beheld 
a man mowing grass. The Bodhisattwa asked, ‘What is now 
thy name?” “ My name is ‘Wappy Omen,’ and I now cut the 
grass of happy omen.” “ If thou give me of that grass, then 
shall the ten patts of the world possess a happy omen.” Then 
Happy Omen pronounced the following gatha: “ He hath 
rejected the dignity of Holy King, the seven tregsures, 
the damsel of jasper for a spouse, beds of gold and of 
silver, caipets, bioldered and many coloured stuffs, the 
plaintive voice of the bind Kan shan, the harmony of the eight 
concords, and his superiority over the God Brahma, and now 
he provides himself with giass.’ The Bodhisaltwa replied 
with this gatha: “I have made a vow during an asandya; it is 
to save men of the five conditions. I now proceed to fullil 
this vow. It is on this account that I desired that the mower 
of grass should give me a handful of the grass, that holding it 
out towards the king of the izes, worldly thoughts might be 
wholly dispetsed. Now must I carly out these purposes,” 
The mower then presented him with the grass, and spread it 
upon the ground as had been told him, The Bodhisattwa sat 
down, and received the present. The Bodhisattwa performed 
the three things necessary to be seated, and having comg 
before the tree, said, “LE 1 can obtain the doctrine, I shay 
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ng: evade the three oaths; my sides shall diy up and become 
immobile. JE it be so that J attain complete Buddhahood, 
and obtain the doctrine, every hour shall produce its thought.” 
Thereupon the Bodhisattwa sat down, and entered extasy, 
He cast away sorrow and the idea of joy ; without either sad 
negs or Lhe thoughts of pleasure, his heatt neithe: rested upan 
good, nor directed itself to evil. He was truly in the mean, 
Like a man who bathes, and, purified, covers himself with 
white fell ; without, he was all purity, within, a spotless auginy, 
Annihilated in repose, he completed without change the four 
contemplations; and after finishing these, he obtained deter- 
minate thought without abating his great compassion ; by his 
knowledge and procedure, he penetiated the prime wonders, 
ard comprehended the operation of the thirty-seven classes of 
the doctrine. And what ate the thirty-seven classes ? They are, 
first, the four stases of ideas of the mes; secondly, the four 
interruption of the mens ; thirdly, the four spiriturl sufficiencies ; 
fourthly, the five rcots; fifthly,the five forces ; sixthly, the seven 
intelligent mens; seventhly the eight right actions, After 
having run these over, he recommenced the void of pain, 
gExtraordinarily without form, without wish or evo, he thought 
of the world which, by avarice, love, gluttony, lust, falls into 
the pains of life and death, [ow few understand how to know 
themselves, all deriving their origin from the /welve nidanas | 
What are these twelve? Their origin is ignorance ; ignorance 
in action produces knowledge; kaowledge in action pro- 
duces name and title; title in action, produces thé six 
entrances; the six entrances in action produce desire ; 
desire in action produces love; love in action produces 
caption ; caption in action produces possession ; possession 
in action produces bith ; birth in action produces old age 
and death; pain and compassion, sorrow and suffering, which 
are the pains of the heart and the instrument, of great cala- 
mity. When the soul has fallen into the vicissitude of life 
and death, if it would obtain the doctrine, it must interrupt 
love, and extinguish anc suppress passion and lust. When 
quietude comes, then is ignorance extinct ; ignorance being 
extinct, then is action extinct; action becoming extinct, then 
is knowledge extinct ; knowledge being extinct, then are name 
and’title extinct ; name and title extinct, then are the six 
entrances extinct; the six entrances extinct, then is renewed 
pleasure extinct ; renewed pleasure extinct, then is desire 
extinct; desire extinct, then is love extinct; love extinct, 
caption is extinct ; caption extinct then is possession extinct ; 
possession extinct, then is birth extinct; birth extinct, then 
are ended old age and death, sadness, compassion, pain and 
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sorrow, the afflictions of the heart and all .great calimfies ‘ 
and by this is meant to have the doctrine. , 

K. The Bodhisattwa then said within himself: ‘Now 
must I submit to the ministers and decendants of the MJara,.” 
He then caused to issue from the space between his eye- 
brows a ray of light which struck the palace of the Mara. 
The Maia, greally alarmed, could not tranquillize his heart ; 
and seeing that the Bodhisattwa was alteady beneath the tree, 
pure, without desites, unremittingly occupied with subtile 
thoughts, and that in his heart the venom of the passions, and 
eating, and drinking had no altractions, and that he thought 
no longer of sexual pleaswes, he thus reflected : “This is 
the accomplishment of the doctrine ; truly will there be a 
great victory over me. Ere yet he become Buddha, I will go 
and lay waste his doctrine’’ The sonof Mara, Sie ma éhi, 
interrupted his father thus : “The Bodhisattwa practises purity. 
In the thrgé’ worlds he hath no peer; of himself hath he 
attained purity. The Brahmas and all the gods, by hundreds 
of millions go to pay him homage and to gaze upon him ; it 
is not him that men or gods may attack, In disturbing his 
quietude and giving rise to evil, let himself destroy his own 
happiness. Oh king of the Mara, if you listen to' these 
reasons, call hither the three damsels of jasper, the first name- 
ed Graczous Lote, the second Ever Happy, and the third 
Great Joy, Trouble not yourself, Oh king, my father ; let ws 
interrupt the penitence of the Bodhisattwa, a matter not 
important enough to disturb you. Be not cast down, Oh 
king !'’ Then the three damsels, whose charms were exalted 
by their celestial raiment, approached the Bodhisattwa follow- 
ed by five hundred damsels of jasper. The musical® instru- 
ments which they played upon, their songs, their lewd 
language, were all directed to disturb his study of the doctrine. 
All three took up the strain: “Thy virtue and thy goodness 
are such, said they, that the gods venerate and would worship 
thee : and it is for this that we come before thee. We are 
beautiful and pure ; our age is in its flower ; we implore per~ 
mission to serve you, and to attend you on the right and on 
the left, in rising in the morning, and in lying down at night.” 

The beauty and the blandishments‘of these damsels produc- 
ed no effect upon the soul of the Bodhisattwa ; by a single 
word he transformed them into grey-headed old women, 
their teeth fallen out, their eyes lustreless, and their backs 
so crooked that they were compalled to avati themselves of the 
help of staves to return to whence they came, The Mara 
seeing this, was exasperated with rage, and coming with hie 
1,800,000 demons surrounded the space of thirty-six yojanas. 
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These demons assumed the shape of lions, bears, rhinoceross 
es, tigers, elephants, oxen, horses, dogs, hogs, and apes. Some 
were seen with the heads of animals upon human bodies; 
others who had the forms of venomous serpents and the heads 
of six-eyed tortoises. Some bad several heads, with fangs 
and crooked claws: they bore mountains on their backs, and 
caused fire, thunder, and lightning to issue from their mouths, 
They came from four sides to attack the Bodhisattwa, with all 
nfanner of arms. But nothing could daunt the courage of 
the latler, who came off victorious from all the attacks of his 
enemies, Finally the Bodhisattwa having, by his supernatural 
power, overcome and snbdued the Mata, all the gods, full 
of joy, descended from heaven and scattered flowas. The 
Bodhisattwa obtained the 1ank of Buddna under the name of 
Shy hia wen Jou lai (Sakya Muni Tathagata) with the honori- 
fic tittle of Lstablisher of men and gods, and the venerable 
Buddha of the age-~-K1. ate 

(4) Covering him as he issued from the bath.—See note 3 
letter F, According to Hiuan thsang, Sakya bathed in the river 
Niltan chhen; in memory of which a tower was erected 
which existed at his day —IC1, 

(5) Offered Foe rice and milk.—In Singalese books only’ 
one woman is mentioned as having contributed to the gus- 
tenance of Buddha with milk and rice,” Her name was 
Sujatawa (Sujata?) During a million kalpas she had done 
a vast number of good works, in the hope of having it in her 
power one day or other to present rice and milk to a Buddha. 
Her wish was granted, She was the daughter of a Si/azono 
(wealthy man) of the countiy of Sevananam niangani, and 
became wife of the principal Si/awao of Zarenessi (Benares), 
She offereda golden pot worth a millon massa of gold, 
full of rice and milk to Buddha the very day of his accoplish~ 
ment; and after that accomplishment, having heard him 
preach, she entered upon eternal blessedness,"—K1. 

(6) Onder the Pei to tree—~That isthe Bovassus flabelli- 
formis, or toddy tree, in Sanserit Zaéa, According to the 
legend given in note 3. D. it was not under a Pei ¢o, but 
under a So o (Sada) that Buddha remained six years in morti- 
‘fications, The Mongol legend given by M. Schmidt makes 
it an Indian fig, ficus religiosa ; “near the king of trees, a lofty 
Bodhi, he sat with his legs crossed and in a motionless pos- 
ture ; he vanquished and subjected the shimnous (demons) 
and onthe morrow, became Buddha to open the exauatible 
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sources of life’’* Inthe account of Tlivan thsang it is like- 
wise under a Bodsi that Sakya Muni is said to have rested 
several yeats.—KI, 

Jr will be scen when we come to Chapler XXXVII. that 
from the mode of propagation ascribed to the Ped /o tree by 
fia hian, it could not possibly belong to any of the palm tribe. 
His account identifies it with the Zeus indica. This treg is 
often produced from the seeds that have heen dropped by 
birds in the axils of the Borassus flabelliformis, where they 
grow, and extend their descending 100ts so as in lime to 
embrace eitirely the Palmyra, except its upper parts. “In 
very old ones the top thereof is just seen issuing front the 
trunk of the Banyan itself as if it grew from thence, whereas 
ititns down through its centre and ‘has its roots in the 
ground, thg*Palm being oldest.” This sight is familiar to 
all who have been in India. —J. W. L. 

(8) Three beautiful girls—-For further particulars of 
Sakya’s temptations the reader may refer to the Asiatic Re~ 
searches, Vol. XX. p. 301.—~J. W. L. 


(9) The blind dragon with brilliant scales.—Hiaun thsang 
names this dragon Jfou chi lin tho.—IKl. 

The dragon, here called Mou chi lin tho, is the Muchalindo 
ofthe Pali Annals. Weis said to have protected Buddha 
during a thunder storm by enciicling him seven times ; thua 
forming a dormitory in which, remote for all disturbance, the 
latter reposed fora week in the enjoyment of heavenly beati- 
tude. See also Noties of the Life of Sakya, As. Re& XX, 
p. 293-—J. W. L 7 

(to) The circumstance here alluded to is detailed at 
large in the twenty-eighth volume of the Mdo, entitled 
(Hdsangs blun), This wotk has been published at St, 
Petersburgh, witha German translation by that eminent orl- 
entalist, M. I. J. Schmidt. In the legend in question, Sakya 
is represented ag hesitating, after his attainment of Buddha- 
hood, whether he should engage in the promulgation of the 
Law, or, in consequence of the hopeless perversity of mankind, 
emancipate himself at once by entering nirvana, Brahma 
and the other gods of his mansion are represented as entreat- 
ing Sakyato enter at once upon the good work; and as 
reminding him of his prodigious efforts in former births to 
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attain the opportunity he then enjoyed. In this way several 
legends are naraled at length: how countless ages ago, when 
Sakya was Kanashinipal, aking of Jambudwipa, he made 
@ thousand holes in his body and lit as many lamps, 01 wicks, 
in them, for the sake of the docttine;—how im another 
birth, when he was a king named Jéleng Gurali, he, tor 
the same object, had a thousand non spikes driven 
into his body:—how countless kalpas ago, when he was 
Damgama, son and hei of the kmg of Jambudwipa, he threw 
himself into a pit of fie ;—how mnumeiable ages past, when 
at Benues, as Udpala, he tore his own skin for papel, broke 
his bones for a pen, and used his blood for ink, as the condi. 
tion of hearing the doctrine;—-and how, at a period unspeak- 
ably and immeasuiably distant, he existed as a king of Jum- 
budwipa named Siidshz, and was put to the test by India dnd 
Vishwakarma, the former assuming the shape of a hawk and 
chasing the Jatter in the form of a dove into the arms of the 
king, who negociated for its rescue at the expense of his own 
flesh. On being reminded of all these events, Sakya’s resolu- 
tion is taken, and he pioceeds to Benues to “turn the 
wheel of the Law,” Schmidt, Der Weise und der Thor, Vol, 
Il, pp. 3+-20. Some of these legends the reader will 
remember have been referred to in the éarlier part of this 
volume.*—J, W. L. 
(11) Offered him parched vice and honey.—Buddha, says 
Hiuan thsang, being seated with his legs crossed, and having 
attained the joy of eternal beatitude, issued, after seven days, 
from his profound meditations. Two meichants passing 
through the forest at the time, were warned by the guardian 
genius; who said, “The prince of the race of the Sakyas is 
here, he has obtained the rank, of Buddha, his spirit is absor- 
bed in meditation, and duing foity nine days he has eaten 
nothing.” The two merchants approached Buddha and 
offered him some patched 1ice and honey, Buddha accepted 
their presents, but as he had no vessels to contain them, the 
four kings of heaven coming from the cardinal points, 
brought him each a golden pot. Buddha declined their 
acceptance, because vessels of such precious material were 
not suitable to the ecclesiastical condition which he had 
embraced. He tefused besides other pots of valuable 
material and eventually accepted one of a very ordinary kind, 
&o,"—K], . 

The story of these merchants is otherwise told in Pali 
works’; but is not worth repeating here—J. W. L. 





* See pages 60, 68, Ke, 
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(12) Where Ac converted kia she and hits br ethren—These 
aie the three brothers of Kia she (Kassapa) who were converted 
by Sakya Muni; namely Guwrtwa Kasyapa (Kasyapa of the 
quince tree), Madi Kasyapa (of the river), and Gaya Kasyapa 
(of Gaya). These three personages are not to be confounded 
with Maha Kasyapa (Aza she) nor with one named in 
Chinese Shy @y Kia she (in Sausciit Desawala, the ten-fold 
strong ) who was one of the first five persons conveited by 
Sakya Muni. According to the Jan y ming ¢ the, word 
Kasyapa signifies fawmely of the great tortoise ; according to 
others, mdided splendor, The ancestors having from genera- 
tion to generation applied themselves to the study of reason, 
a miraculous tortoise, carrying a divine table on its back, 
replied to the questions of these virtuous Ancestors, and hence 
the family mtme. He was able to perform the superior 
acts of se/f-eaxcifation; and therefore they gave him the 
name of . first of the high action, Compare Chap. XX, 
note 39.—KI. 

(13) four great /owers-—That_is, at Kapilavastu, Gaya, 
Benares, and Kusinagara—J. W. L. 


OHAPTHR XXXII. 


aA yu becomes King of tho Iron Wheol, and reigns over Yah foouw 
thii—tTle visits [Toll, and constructs a ptison for the punish-* 
ment of criminals.—LTistory of a Pi khieou who entered that 
piison—Tho King is converted. 


The King 4 yu, while yet a lad,(1) was playing upon the 
road ; he met Shy 4id foe, who was going about begging his 
subsistence. The lad, greatly pleased, gave a handful of 
earth to Foe. Foe took it, returned it to the ground, and 
passed along. The earth in teturn for that made him 
(Ayu) King of the Wheel of Tron(2), Ha reigned over 
Van feou thi, and mounted the Iron Wheel. In visiting . 
Fan feou thi he saw Hell(3) situated between tivo mauntains 
and entirely surrounded with a girdle of iron, where the 
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damned are confined, Le asked his ministers the meaning 
of this ; they answered that that was the place where the 
King of the Demons, V’an /o,{4) imprisoned the guilty. The 
King reflected and said, “If the King of the Demons hath 
devised a hell for the punishment of the guilty, why should 
not I, who am the king of men, prepare a hell for the 
punishment of the guilty ?” Then addressing his ministers, 
he asked, “Who is he that can piepare me a hell for the 
purishment of the guilty?’ They replied, “None but an 
extremely wicked man can do s0."(5) The King then sent 
his ministers every where in quest of a wicked, man, They 
found on the banks of a river, a black giant, with yellow hair 
and green eyes, talons instead of fect, and the mouth of a fish. 
He whistled the birds and the quadrupeds, and when these 
came, killed them with arrows so that not one escaped, 
When they had found this man they returned to the King, The 
King summoned him privately and said to him ; “Enclose a 
space with a lofty wall, and place within it all manner of 
flowers and fruits, also beautiful valleys, and lakes pleasing 
and lovely to look upon, alluring men to gaze on them with 
eagerpess. Thou shalt make a gate to this prison, and if 
any cgme and enter, thou shalt seize him forthwith, and shalt 
, punish the guilty according to their kinds, allowing none to 
escape ; and should J, even, enter, slacken not the punish. 
ment of the guilty: I make thee prince of the hell,” A 
Fi khieon begging his subsistence entered the gate, The 
keeper of the gate was about to punish him as a criminal, 
The terrified Pi thieou solicited some respite till he had 
taken his repast. Some time after a man entered. The 
keeper of the gate put hin into a mortar and pounded him; 
a red froth came from him. The Pi Ahicon having witnessed 
this, was convinced that the body is perishable and subject 
to misery, empty as a water-bubble(6) or as froth, and became 
Arhan, When that was done, the gaoler put the froth intor 
a pot; the Pi Adieu was enraptured. The fire dried up the 
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froth, and when it had cooled, there arose trom ita viatei-ilp. 
The Pr khicow sal down, and the gaaler went to the King 
to rehéarse the marvels that had been performed in the prison. 
He desired that the king’should go and behold them, The 
king replied, I have first something ugent to do; I cannot 
go thither now.” The gaoler ieplied, “This is no smal 
matter ; it behoves you, oh king, to come quickly, and that 
you postpone other matters,” The king followed him, and 
entered : tho P2 sAicou picached to him the doctrine.* The 
king obtated the faith, and repented of all the wickedness 
he had hitherto done. Fiom that time he believed in and 
honored the Rhvee Prectous Ones(7) Ue habitually went to 
the tree Pez 70.8) lo repent himself of his sins, to chastise 
himself, and subject himself to the eight purifications, The 
king’s wile asked whither the king daily repaised to pro- 
menade ? The giandees replied, that he always went to the 
tree ei /o, The queen awaited the time when the king was 
not there, and sent people to cut and throw down the tree, 
When the king returned and beheld this, he was so troubled 
and afilicted that he fell to the earth. The nobles bathed his 

@face with water, and after a long time he returned to his 
senses. He caused a brick wallto be built round theeroots 
of the tree, and these to be walered with a hundred pitchers 
of cow's milk, Lie cast himself upon giound, and made 
oath never to 1ise again unless the tee were reproduced, 
Scarcely had he made this oath, than the tice began to sprout 
agaim from its roots, and from that time to the present it hag 
become at least ten ¢havg(y) high | 


NOTES. 


(1) king A yu, tohik yet @ lad--The legend here 
alluded to may be found im M, Schmudt’s Der Weise und der 
Thor, Vol. IL p. 217, “Once upona time the Victorious. 
Accomplished (Sakya) went abioad with unguzwo (Ananda) 
in quest of alms. Several children were diverting them. 
selves by jhe road-side, erecting little buildings of earth, 
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One of these saw Buddha afar olf, and resolved to present him 
on his approach with alms, For this puipose he took a 
handful of the eaith they were using to present to Buddha ; 
but being very small, he was unable to ieach the dish, 
“Stoop down,” exclaimed he to lis companion, “and getting 
on thy back, I will put my offering in the alms-digh.? 
“Willingly,” ieplied his companion; so getting upon hig 
Snoulders, the former stietched out the handful of earth to 
Buddha, Hereupon Buddha lowered the begging pot and 
received the cath. [aving received it, he tranferred it to 
Kungawo with this command ; “Make of this eaith a (fluid) 
mad, and besprinkle therewith the temple,  Qungawo | 
in as muchas the temple shall be sprinkled with the gift 
brought me by the impulse of a happy spirit, and go accepted 
by me, for this meritorious service, after the, lapse of one 
hundred years from my emancipation fiom pain, shall. this 
little boy, by the name of Asoka, reign over Fambudwipa ; 
and after he shall have established the pre-emmence of the 
Three Jewels throughout all lands, he shall biing the sarira 
(o the highest honor, and ciect for these at one and the game 
time, eighty-four thousand sthupa throughout Jambudwip,” 
&e, 

I give this short legend, not so much in illustration of 
the text, as for its assertion that Asoka was a contemporary 
of Sakya Muni; the only instance of such that I at present 
temember. It would be curious to asceitain if any counter 
part of this legend exists in Pali, I fancy not, and strongly 
suspect that the present is a ‘T'rans-himalayan interpolation. 
M. i Koos mentions that in the copy of the Kah ghyur 
frome which he made his analysis, the Hdsangs blun is 
stated to have been translated fiom the Chinese,* The 
existence of a Chinese copy would account for Fa hian’s 
familiarity with many of the legends nairated in that work— 
Wh 
J (2) King of the Tron Wheel—See note 12 Chap. XVII, 
It is there explained that the ding of the tron wheel would 
appear al the time when the life of man, after having attained 
its limit of brevity (ten yeais), should return by a succession 
of increments to twenty thousand years. Nevertheless, in 
the text quoted in the Sav ésang fa son, and which M, Remusat 
had before him, itis stated that “According to the Ze chi 
ou lun, the age of man augments and decreases in the 
lesser kalpas. The life of man !s at first 84,000 years ; 
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at the end df every century this term is abridged by one yedr, 
decreasing thus to 10 years. Aller iecmaining thus one 
hundred years, it incleases again by one yea, Lill it attains 
twenty thousand ; and in this course of time appears she 
hung of the non wheel,” &e. As the Buddha Sikya Muni, with 
whom A yu or Asoka was contemporary, was born at a time 
when the duration of human life was but a hundied years, it 
is evident that the king of the iron wheel did not withhold 
his appearance in the world till this duration extended to 
twenty thousand years,—K1, 


(3) Le, saw Hell—According to the Buddhist fracts 
collected in the Sau sang a sou, precisely at the southern 
extremily &f Jambudwipa, at the depth of 500 sojanas is the 
abode of king Van lo; that is the mfernal regions, They 
are famed 77 yo because they alc beneath the earth. Some 
of these Elellg kre great and some small, Of the great eight 
are hot and eight cold: of the smaller ones, sixteen are 
situated at the gates of each of the great ones, and so disposed 
that the torments successively increase. Hence they are 
named Feou shseng yo (hells of transmigration and republica- 
tion). All living beings condemned to suflering pass through 
these hells; and when they have passed through their 
punishment in ont they ae transferred to another. The 
sixteen mansion of hell thus passed are,— 


ust, Ae sha fe yo (the hell of black sand), A hot blast 
blows over this black sand, making it burning hot, and 
carrying it against the skin and bones of the damned, who, 
thus scorched, suffer frightful anguish. * 


and, Jivy shi fi yo.—Balls of lion, crammed with burning 
excrements, shoot forwaid and press against the damned, 
who are thus compelled to lay hold of them, These burn 
the bodies and bands of the damned, who are then cam- 
pelled to put them in thei: mouths and swallow them, so 
that, from the gullet to the belly, there is nothing that is not 
burnt. Insects with iron beaks peck their flesh, penetrating 
even to the bones, 


gtd, Zhi ding 4 yo——-The ministeis of this hell stretch 
the damned upon red hot iion, and fix them there with nails; 
nailing their hands and feet, and all round their bodies with 
five hundred nails. s 

4th, (io fi yo, the hell of hunger :—The demons pour 
into the mouths of the damned melted copper, which, 
descending from the gullet to the belly, causes intolerable | 
, anguish. 
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sth, Ka Myo. «the hell of thirst..—The mintisteis of this 
hell take bails of ted hot iron and place them in the mouths 
of the damned, thereby burning their lips and tongue. + 


6th, Zoung ho fi yorThe damned are cast into 
caldrons where they are boiled, and where their bodtes ise, 
and sink, and tuin round till wholly destroyed. 
- 7th. Vo foung ho di yo.—The ministers of this hell plunge 
the damned into caldions, seethe and destroy them, and then, 
taking them out with hooks, cast them into other caldrons, 


8th. Shy mo fi yorThe damned are laid upon a large 
hot stone ; othe: 1ed hot stones keep their feet and hands 
stretched oul, bruising thei: bodies, and 1educing their flesh 
and bones to a stew. 


oth, Moning hionc: ti yo—The damned are bathed in 
blood and pus: which they are compelled also *to swallow ; 
their bodies, members, head, and face are smeared with these, 
and they are thus consumed, 


roth. Liang ho ti yo.—In this hell there are mighty fires, 
The damned take iron measures to measure oul the fire 
to consume theis bodies. The pain of thei burning extorts 
from them groans and loud cries. 


ruth, Zloer ho fi yormA river of ashes, 500 yeou siun 
Jong, and as many bioad, exhaling pestilential vapours : its 
surges dash and stiike against each other with a terrific noise. 
Above and below thee are iion spikes ; on the shores, forests 
of swords ; the bianches, leaves, flowers, and fruits, are all 
so ifiany swords. The damned are carried along by the 
currant: whether they sink or whether they float, the iron 
points penetrate their bodies within and without, occasioning 
ten thousand pains, Ik they leave the siream and come to 
the shore, the swords there wound them, and panthers and 
wolves devour their living flash, If they fly, and for shelter 
climb the trees, the blades turned dawnwards fall upon them, 
and those tumed upwards Iacetate their hands. U they 
support themselves upon their feet, their skin and flesh fall 
to the ground cut in a thousand pieces; their nerves and 
their veins hang together. A bird with an fron beak pecks 
their head and brains. They then ieturn to the river of 
ashes, and follow the cuirent; but whether diving down or 
rising to the sutface, the ron points penctrate thier bodies, 
tearing the skin and the flesh Blood and pus issue from 
the wounds, and nothing but the whitened bones remain 
floating on the surface. A cold wind then blows over and 
revives them ; and they pass on to the hell of iron“alls, 
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rath. Lhe wan ¢i yea—Tae dimned are’ here compalled 
to hold in their hands red hot iron balls; their hands and 

their feet are thus destroyed ; their bodies stand up blazing. 
igth, Fxfou ti yomUhe ministers of this hell stretch 
the damned upon red hot iron, and with hatchets of the same 
material, hack their hands and feet, their ears, noses, and 

members, causing them unheard of tortures. 

tqth. Chay lang ti yo.—Panthers and tenitic wolves 
gnaw and tear the damned, ‘Theit flesh talls off; the .bones 
are laid bare ; and pus and blood ian like a river. . 

rgth, “Khian chou t@ yomA violent wind shakes the 
leaves ofthe sword-tree, and the swords fall upon the badies 
of the damned ; whose heads and faces and members are 
this wounded and tom. An ijron-berked bird plucks out 
their eyes, | 

16th. “Han ping Ht yo—A strong cold wind blows over 
the bodies of the damned and stiffens them; frost attacks 
their skin and bones, and causes them fall down. The 
pain thereof extorts trom them loud cries, \Now, afler the 
close of life, all living begs who have committed wickedness 
fall into these different hells.* 

These are the sixteen lesser hells. The names of the 
eight burning hells and the eight freezing ones, which are 
greater ones, equally express the mature ol the punishment 
to which the damned are subjected. The eight burning Hells 
are, 

ist. Svang fi yo~-In this hell, long and sharp talens of 
fron grow upon the hands of living beings, who with inflamed 
eyes and hearis fall of rage and hated, tear the flesit from 
each other, iending it i a savage manner, They believe 
themselves now dead ; but a cold wiad passes over them, 
their skin and flesh are reproduced, and they revive. In the 
She dun this hell is called that of fhe resuscitated (Teng 
ho ti yo), 

and. He ching ti yo—In this hell demons bind the 
damned With chains of burning iron, aud then decapitate or 
saw them, Burning chains clasp their bogies, scorch their 
skin, penetrate thew flesh, and calcine thetr bones, causine 
the marrow to flow out; thus inflicting a thousand tortur 
This hell is hence called that of déac4 chains.” ( Ze, black, 

a metaphorical sense.) 


Sun tony fa vor, De SLY. pps 1y2t. 
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ard, Zouy ya /t yo.—This hell is also called Ohoung ho. 
Here are great mountains of rock, which spontaneously tall 
upon the damned, whose body, bones and ftesh, are thus 
reduced toa pulp. Ueuce itis called the hell of compressed 
mountains. 

‘ath, Kzao wen Hf yonHere the damned are cast into 
vast caldrons where they aie boiled, and, suffering horribly, 
utter loud cries, 

sth. Za kiao wen t yo—When the damned have been 
in thig mannei boiled by the demons, a wind brows that 
causes them to revive. They we then conveyed ‘to furnaces 
whkie they are roasted, and suffer such cruel ugénies that 
they utter flightful crtes ; and hence its name. 

6th, Chao chy 4 yo-Its walls are of iron, The’ fire 
which there burns produces whirlwinds of “flame which 
consume the damned within and without, and burning their 
skin and their fiesh, and 1oasting them, cause them ten 
thousand tortures ; and hence its name. 


yth. Zachao chy li yo-—The walls of iion, reddened by 
fire within and without, consume the damned. There are 
pits full of flames and fire, and on both sideg of these pits are 
mountains all of fhe. The damned are taken hold of with 
iron pitchforks and tossed mto the fire. Their flesh is roasted, 
causing them ten thousand tortures ; and hence the name, 

8th. Won ian ft yo—The damned undergo in this hell 
sufferings without inteimission. It is the most terrible of 
all the hells, The appearance ( the body ) és ¢here without 
interruption ; the damned are there boin and there die: 
when dead, they aie reproduced ; their body expeiiences 
no interruption, and hence the nanie. 

The eight cold hells are— 

1st, The hell ’O feou fo, or’O pou fo, in Sanscrit Arduda, 
This word signifies wrimk/es, because the damned, by the cold 
to which their skin and flesh are subject, are wiinkled and 
chapped, 3 

and, The hell Jy day feou to, or Ny tse pou lo (in 
Sanscrit, Wirarduda ), This word signifies n Sanscrit chinks 
or chaps, because these are experienced by the damned there 
exposed lo the cold, 

3rd. The hell’O cha cha, or Ho hom—These words are 
- not interpreted. The damned by reason of the extreme cold 

ares move theit lips, and can therefore only produce this 
sound, . 
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ath. The hell ’’O po po, or Liao hae .porThe damned, 
by reason of the extreme cold, are unable to move their 
tongues, and can only produce this sound betwixt their 
lips. 
sth, The hell ’Zo heon.~The damned by reason of 
the extreme cold can move neither tongue nor lips,—but «the 
air passing into their weasaud, produces this sound, Z 

6th, The hell Yo pho lo (in Sanserit, U/phale ), or ming 
pho lo. This Sanscut word signifies dle water hilly, because 
the damhed, by :eason of extreme cold, have thei skin’ blown 
(expanded} like this flower. J 

gth.” The hell Po teow mo, or Po the mo (in Satserit 
Padma, and in Pali Paduma). This Sanscrit word signifies 
ved lotus ; because the damned by reason of excessive cold, 
have their QeSh plaited and coloured like this flower, 


8th. The hell Feu fo ly (in Sanscrit Pundarika, This 
Sanscrit woid signifies wife /oius, because the damned, 
from excessive cold behold then flesh, detach itself and fall 
away, leaving their naked bones like this flower, It is also 
named fa ha po ‘he mo ( Maha paduia ) the great red totus, 
The skin and the-flesh are half opened and similar to this 
flower,—-C. L, 

The division of the hells is somewhat differently given in 
the Buddhist works of Ceylon. They admit eight principal 
ones, under the name of Waraka, or Niraya. Around each 
of these are placed four smaller hells; the number of these 
places of punishment being thus taised to forty, “n the 
Dharma pradipeka, or Torch of the Law, a Singalese work ° 
interspersed with ancient Pali and Sanscrit lexts, there is 
a Sangcrit couplet in which tho names of the eight principal 
hells aie thus tecapitulated : Samivam, Kalasutramcha, 
Samghato, Rauravas tatha, Maharanravatupakhya, Pratapa- 
chinamakah, These eight hells, mentioned in Menu 
(IV. 88, 89), are named Avh/a mahanaraka—, B, 


(4) The king of the demons, Fan, lo-—Also called Pan 
aay or Fan ma lo; corresponding with Yama in Sanserit, 
—Ki, 

(5) None bul a very wicked man can do sa-~To keep a 
prison is one of the twelve bad acts reproved-by the law, and 
called ’O diz pz—C, L, 

(6) A bubble of water.—-Sakya Muni says in the Seng 
yan ding + "The sea is orginally motionless and clear; but 
when storms and whitlwinds vex it, they produce bubbles 
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of Water, To this may be compared the nature of the loftiest 
intelligence, which, like the sea is pure, bright, excellent, 
till moved by the vanities of the heait, which thus iender the 
world void and without reality. This void and unreal world 
is absolutely analogous to the bubbles of the sea.”*—K1, 


(7) The three precious ones—Io, fa, Seng, (Buddha, 
Dharma, Sanga,) ot the Supreme [riad, The Moa Yan 
King says: “That which is called Buddha, Dhaima, Sanga, 
although the niume expresses then substances, is tn trath of 
one sole natute and consubstantial. Buddha signifies 
intelligence, mdicating that his nature and substance are 
intelligent and rational, that he has enlightened the Jaws, and 
that he is netther void, not being Pharma is the daw, or 
that which 1egulates : designating the law of silence and of 
extinction, Which seives as the rule of the netural virtues, 
Sanga signifies in Chinese // unilea band, indicating that 
the excellent viitues separate not in two modes, but remain 
united 

Relatively, the /hree precious ons are distinct and dis- 
similar. 1st Buddha: when he began to fulfil the law under 
the Po zhi (bodhi) tree, he displayed a body of but six chang + 
when he came to discomse of the book Aloe yan, he appeared 
asthe body of the honorable Zou she na. 2. The law; 
that is the great revolution, the lesse: revolution, the precepts, 
the discourses, and the compilations which have been 
revealed in the five times, [The five times are, that of the 
Hoa yan, that of the Deer-park (see Chap, XXXIV), that of 
the Mang éeng, that of the Prajna, and that of the nirvana] 
3. Sguga ; this designates such as have 1eceived the doctrine, 
who regulate the causes, and gather the fruits; or the 
Shing wen, the Pouan ki, and the Bodhisattwas, The Shing 
wen, are those who have obtained the understanding of 
doctrine by the discouises of I'oe ; the Poxan kio are those 
who have obtained the same by the consideration of the 
twelve concatenations ; the Bodhisaltwas aie intelligence 
with affection, C. L. 

(8) The dree Pet /o—Hiuan thaang saw this tree two 
centuries after Fa hian, as also the wall built around it by 
King Asoka. —K1. 


(9) Tex chaug,—About 100 English feet, 








* San tsang fa sou, B. XLV, pp. 19—21, 
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fill of the Coch's foot.—Sgjourn of the gicat Kia she~-Abgde 
of the Arhans in this hill, 

Gomg thence three / to the south, you comedo a bill 
called the Cock’s 2/oo/(1) It is here that the Grea? Xia 
she is actually present, fe perforated the foot of the 
hill that he qmight enter it, and prevented any other from 
entering by the same way, AL 1 considetable distance 
thence, there is a lateral opening, in which is the entire 
body of Kia she. The ecatth outside of this opening is 
that over which Kia she washed his hands, When the 
people of that country sufle from headache, they rub them- 
selves with this earth and the pain js removed, In the same 
hill, to the west, is the abode of the Arhans(z), ‘I'he Clergy 
of Reagon,(3) of all kingdoms and counties, come here 
annually to adore Kia she, Those who come with perplexed 
minds, behold in the night Athans who discourse wite (hem, 
and resolve thei: doubts; and having done this, disappear 
forthwith, The woods which cover this hillare very dense 
and tangled, ‘There ate many lions, tigers, and wolves, so 
that you journey not without apprehension, 


NOTES. 


(1) The Cock’s Hoot,—in Sansctit Kukufapada; according 
to the tianscription of [liuan thsang, Khia &din cha po tho 
He addg that this hill ts also called Krew lou po ¢ho, or the 
foot of the Venerable, Ue says that you anive atter vavelling 
one hundied / from a woody plain to the east of the river 
Mou ho, which appears to be the Sone, Ele describes the: 
hill as very steep and lofty, and crowned with three peaks, 
The venernble Great Kia’she (Maha Kasyapa) dwells there 
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still, fo. he daréd’ not let his nirvana be seeny and hhence it + 

is called the £/il/ of the Mool of the Venerable.® 

According to the Chinese and Japanese Chronology Wa 
khan hwo to fin nen gakf oun-no isu, Kia she, the third Bud. 
dha of the present age, retied to this imountiin in the 53d 
year of the XXIX, cycle of sixty, corresponding with go5 
B. C.f—KI. 

This identity of names here produces a confusion of 
persons and dates, Itis important to bear in mind that the 
Kia she, or Kasyapa, which 1s that of the Buddha immediately 
preceding Sakyn, belongs also to several personages of Bud- 
dhic legends. [lis thatof one of the heresiarchs (p. 144); 
that ef the three principal disciples of Sakya (p. 295) end that 
of one of the five ecclesiastics converted by the latter (Chap, 
XXXIV, n, 6) But the very passage quoted by M, Klaproth, 
referring the retreat of Kasyapa into the movutain of the 
Cock’s Foot Lo the yeat gos B.C. sufliciently shéws that I'a 
hian dogs not here speak of the Buddha Kasyapa, whose 
relics he elsewheie mentions as being preserved in the king~ 
dom of Kosala (Chap, XX). The Kasyapa here spoken of 
can only therefore be one of Sakya’s disciples to whom the 
epithet gvca/ was ordinarily given He is the first of those 
holy personages or patriarchs among whom. was peipetuated 
the seciet of the mysteries disclosed to them by their dying 
master. May we not, in like manner, account for the discre- 
pancy betwixt the nairative of our autho1, who makes Kosala 
the country of Kasyapa Buddha, and the opinions of other 
writers who make Benares his birthplace ?—C. L, 

Were the position Kia ye known with ce:tainty there would 
be no difficully in identifying the triple-peaked hill in ques« 
lion, Supposing the formet to be, as I have conjectured, 
somewhere inthe neighbowhood of Ram Gaya, there isa 
hill set down in Rennel’s map of South Behar, which corres« 
ponds in situation with that given to Kukufapada both by 
our author and by Eliuan thsang. I subjoin that portion of 
the itinerary of the latter desctibing his route eastward trom 
this neighbourhood to Rajagriha, in the hope that it may 
enable some enquizer an the spot to clear up the difficulties 
of the, subject. “To the east of the river Mou ho, a great 
forest; 100 4i, Kukufapada (the Cock’s foot), or Kin ls po tho 
(Gurupada). North-east of the Cock’s Foot, too /, mount 
fo tho fa na; thence 30 Zi east, Si se chi, a forest ; thence 10 


* Piani tian B LXV. p. 43. 
| Nouveau Jonrnal slsiakque, T. XIL p. 418 
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li south-west, a gieat hill; thence 60 // east, the capital.” 
The river AZou ho cannot be, as M. Klapioth conjectwes, 
the Sone, which is at least thiice too distant to answer Htuan 
thsang’s description; neither can it be the Alvsana, which 
joins the Nilajan many miles too far south to correspond with 
his subsequent course The river named in tannel’s map 
Moorhur in its upper course, and Life Pompon as it ap- 
proaches the Ganges, answers wellas to distance and posi- 
tion, Butbe thatas it may; if we protract the above route 
from Kukutgpada lo Rajagriha, we shall find the direst bear 
ing and distance of the former from the latter Lo bse about 
W. S. W. 171 /, or in round nuinbers 24 miles; and df we 
set this off trom the well ascertained position of Rajagriha, 
it will very nearly correspond with the hill I mention, but not 
at all with apy to the south of modem Gaya. I throw out 
these conjectures however only for the consideration of such 
as have local opportunities of investigating the point.~J W. L, 

(2) The abode of the Arhans.—TVhese ae supposed to be 
still in existence like their master, the gicat Kasyap1,—KI. 

(3) The Clergy of Reason.—The Vao sse, ‘Chere are 
three grand systems of Religion in China ; that of Confucius, 
that of Buddha (Foe), and that of Lao tsze, These are called 
respectively, the religion of the Literati (Jou Aiao), that of 
Foe (Shy diao), and that of the Tao sse (Tao &iao\, The fast 
mentioned invariably ascribe the origin of theit doctrines to 
Lao tsze (or Lao tse) who was born inthe third year of the 
emperor Ting wang of the Cheox dynaaly, about 604 B. C., 
and died in 523. (See Stanisla’s Julien, Livre des Qecom- 
penses of des Peines, preface p, vi.) “The ‘doctrine of Lao 
tseu insists upon the suppression of every vehement’ desire 
and of every passion calculated to distub the peace and 
tranquillity of the soul. According to him, it should be the 
aim of every wise man to exist without pain or sorrow; and 
in order (o attain that happy quietude, he inculcates the 
banishment of the gas/ from the mind and of all vain and 
and useless solicitude about the /u/ure. To plan extensive 
enterprises, to agitate one’s self with Lhe cares casential to 
success, to abandon one’s self to the devouring anxietics of 
ambition and avarice, is, according to this philosopher, to 
labour less for one’s self than for posterity. It is madness, 
therefore, to sacrifice personal comfort and happiness for the 
profit of sons and nephews. In acting for ourselves, Lao teeu 
recommends moderation both in our desires and in our 
efforts; for he regards notas desirable any good that is ob. * 
tained by trouble and annoyance.” Grosier, Description de 
la Chine, 8. 571. This sect seems to have extended itself very 
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rapillly ;we meet with many allusions to it i Fa hian; and" 
Imay mentionas an imstance of anachronism in Chinese 
chronology, that a follower of Lao taeua Tae sse named 4 i 
is said to have recognised by supermatural signs the bith of 
Buddha, whom Chinese histottans affiim to have flourished 
some 500 years anterior to the founder of the Tao sse. Such 
inconsistences sufficiently establish the unsoundnecs of this 
department of Chinese chionology,—J. W. L. 


CHATTER XXXTV. 


1 

Return fo Pa lian foe.—-Temple of the Vast Solitude.—Town of 
Pho lo nati—Deer-park,—Tho fist live converts of ’oe--The 
kingdom of Keou than m.—Temple of Kiu sso lo. 


Fa hian, on eturning (o Pa fan foe(1) ascended the Heng 
towards the weat, After travelling ten veo yas he came to 
atemple called that of the Vas/ Sofi/ude(2), 1118 one of the 
stations of Foe, Thete are to this day ecclesiastics there, 
Following the couse of the river Heng towards the west for 
twelve: yeou yans more, he came to the town of PAo Jo nai(3), 
in the,kingdom of Kea sha{}) To the north-west of the town, 
at the dis ance of ten Zs, you come tothe temple situated in 
the Dee'=park of the Immoital(s), this Deet-park was fors 
merly the station ofa Py che foe; there are constantly deer 
reposing there, When the TJonouable of the Age was on 
the point of accomplishing the law, the Gods gang in the 
midst of space,“ The son of the king Pe /:ing embraced 
ecclesiastical life and studied the doctiine, and in seven days 
he will become Fue,” The Pi cht /oe having head this 
entered 77 horas; it ison this account he called the place 
the Garden of the plain of the Dec: of the Immoutal, Since 

* the Honorable of the Age accomplished the law, men of 
subsequent times have erected a chapel in this plage, 
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Foe being desiious of converting Keou tus amongst tite 
five men,(6) these five men said amongst themselves, “Tor six 
years past this Sha men Kin éan(7) practises austerities, eats 
but one grain of hemp seed and one grain of rice daily, and 
has not yet accomplished the law. How much the less then, 
shall those accomplish the law who live in the intercourse af 
the world, abandoned to the ( pleasures of the ) body, | the 
mouth, and the thoughts? To-day, when he shall come, let 
us be careful not to speak to him.” Toe having approdched, 
the five mén rose and worshipped him. . 

At the distance of sixty paces Lo the north of this place, 
roe, looking sowards the west, sat down and began to turn 
the wheel of the law. He converted Keou /1n(8) amongst the 
five men. ‘Twenty paces to the north is the place where I'oe 
rehearsed his history to 47 Ze(9). Fifty paces south, is the 
place where the dragon J /o po asked Foe, “ After how long 
atime shall 1 be delivered from this dragon's body?” In 
all those places they have e1ected lowers, amongst which 
there are two seng Aza dan inhabited by ecclesiastics, 


Thirteen yeou yan to the noith-west of the Deer-park, 
there is a kingdom called Keow ¢han mi{1o). Its temple 
bears the name of Ki sse Jo(t1) Foe formeily stay%d in 
this place, and on this account there are now many eccleéiatics 
there, the principal part of whom are of the Zess Tran- 
slatlon, Thence eight yeou yaxs to the east, is Lhe place where 
Foo conveited the evil genii, There too, he had stations, 
and walked, and sat, Ir all these places they have erected 
toweis; and there aire monasteries in which may be a 
hundred clergy. : 


NOTES. 


(1) Za returning fo Pa han foe.—Fa hian when Pa lian foe 
(Patali putra ) duected his couise in the first place towards 
the south-east to visit the new and the ancient town of 
Rajagriha, the capital of the Kings of Magadha, as also the 
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Péak of the Vulitute. Fiom this mountain, situated to the” 
south of the present town of Behar, and forming pat of the 
ridge between the rivers Dahder and Banoutrst, he wont in 
a westerly direction, crossed the river A dan (Nulajan or 
Amanat}, and arrived at Kia yr, Buddha Gaya, Having 
visited the wonderful and the sacred places which rendered 
that vicinity famous as the scene of Sakya Muni’s austerilies 
during six consecutive years, he was about to return to 
Pataliputra to pursue his journey and embark al the mouths 
of the Ganges for Ceylon, and thence to China, Ile had 
not, however, visited the holy city of Benares And its neigh- 
bonrhood, equally famous in the history of Sakya Muni, as 
the country in which the Honorable of the Age had begun 
his ministry. Fa hian proceeded thither accordingly by the 
Ganges, and returned by the same route to Pataliputra, 

The thirty-third sheet of this work, cortaining the 
Buddhist legend of the origin of the town of Pataliputra had 
been printed off ere I fell in with an interesting brochure 
published at Leipsig by M, Hermaun Brockhans in 1835, 
under the title of “2oundation of the town of Patalipuira, and 
history of Upasoka,” in Sanscrit and Geiman. M, Brockhaus 
has extracted these two pieces from a collection of historiettes 
of Somadeva, of which manuscripts exist in the Libtary of 
the East India Company in London. This account of the 
foundation of Pataliputia, not by a Buddhist, but by a Brah- 
min sectary, differs entirely flom (hat given by Hinan theang, 
According to ita person named = Pw/raka finds in the Vindhya 
aaa ipa {wo sons disputing about their paternal heritage, 
which consisted of a vase, a stall, and a pair of slippers, all 
posseSsing miraculous properties. By a strategem, Putraka 
becomes possessed of these three objects, and flies away 
with them inthe air. These confer on him facilities for make 
ing love to the beautiful Pava/é and ‘enable him to cary her 
off from the palace of her father. Having arrived on the 
banks of the Ganges, he there, in compliance with the luquest 
of his beloved one, and by the miraculous virtue of his staif, 
builé a city, which in honor of the Princess he calls Patali- 
putra, He becomes a powerful monarch, is reconciled to 
his father-in-law, and governs the whole country as far as 
the sea, Iam unwilling to omit this little narrative, although 
not equal in intrest to that given by Hiuan thsang.*—KI, 


tine neater 


* Seo Mf, Klaproth’e Note 4 ov Chap. XXVIL, p, 259 Vrench 
E. D. . 
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This is the legend to which I have referred in page 249° 
The reader may find it inthe Journal of the Asiatic Soceity' 
Vol. XIV, p. 140 or 144.—J. W. L, 

(2) A temple named the Vast Solitude-—The Sanserit 
etymon of this word I have been unable to ascertain. The 
temple spoken of is that called in Pali books Jswere pale 
ranaye, Issa patana ramaia, or Issi patlene, It was situated 
eighteen yojanas south of the Banian tree of the continent 
of Jambudwipa, All the Buddbas are supposed to have there 
begun their ministry. It was formerly frequented by a,ereat 
number of: Magi, or sages, who had the power of flying in 
the air, If is for this reason, add the Pali books, that the 
temple is named Jtsa pafana ramaia by those who have wit- 
nesged this,*—K}, 

The temple here mentioned by Fa hian cannot be the 
Lsipatanan of the Pali Annals, which describe the latter a3 
an edifice, or laige hall, at or near Benares, for the accom- 
modation of Zs ( saints, or devotees ), Snkya is stated in the 
Buddhawanso to have departed from the neighourhood of 
the dedhi trea, ou the day of the fall moon of asadhi ( April. 
May, B. C, 588 ), saying, “Let me repair to Bananasi,” and 
taking his dish and robes he performed a journey of 18 
yojanas, On the road mecting an individual named Ugako, 
travelling on his own affairs, he informed him of his attain. 
ment of Buddhahood, and on the evening of the same day 
reached /sipa/anan Baranasi, The distance here given of 
18 yojanas, or a little more for the last day’s journey, corres- 
ponds very well with the actual distance from Benares tg the 
neighbouthood of Gaya, say 130 or 140 miles ; taking the 
yojana at Capt, Cunningham's valuation of 7 miles—~J. W, L, 

(3) Zhe city of Pho fo nai ;—that is the famous city of 
Benares, called in Sanscrit Baronasi, + Boranasi or Boronasi. 
The first two of theae are derived, according to Indian 
Lexicographers, fran Pare, the best, and anas, water; that 
is to say, the Ganges, ou the banks of which this town is 
seated, It would appear however that the Inst name is the 
primitive one, although its derivatior be irregular, from 
Varana, a river which runs to the north-east of Benares, 
and throws itself into the Ganges, and Asi, the name of 
another river to the south of the town, The Varana Js the 
present Berva,aname derived from Vi, to choose. The 
Chinese transcribe Varanasi Pho fo nai, and explain the 
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name in two “ways, first, ‘Deer-Park,’ and sfext, surrounded 
-by the river ;) botli of these etymologies appear faully. Hinan 
thsang, who also visited this town, names it Pho lo wa see, 
He describes it as a lange capital situated to the west and 
near the Ganges, being 18 a1 1g Zi in length and five or six 
in breadth, The dwellings of the lower orders ae very 
numerous, the population very considerable, and the number 
of houges more than ten thousand, ‘There is a great crowd of 
merchants, The manners of the people are gentle and 
polished, All study with zeal, The principal part put faith 
in the heterodox doctrines, and there are but few who honor 
the law of Buddha, The climate is temperate rnd the soil 
produces giain and fruits; the trees have an extfaoidinary 
growth, as also giasses and plants, There are more than 
thirty Ka Zan, and about three thousand priests and disciples, 
who all follow the doctrines of the less (ranshyion. There 
are aboul one hundred temples, in which ten thousand 
heretics worship the self-cxistent God ( Jswara), They cut 
their hair, or wear it knotted above the head. They go quite 
naked and cover their bodies with ashes. The most pious 
live in continual austerities and seek to abandon life for death, 
To the north of the town is the river Pho Jo na (Varana) ; 
on its bank, about ten li from the town, is-the Kza dan, of 
the Deer-park ; there are about fifteen hundred priests and 
disciples, who all pursue the doctrines of the /ess ¢ranslation, 
In the midst of the great enclosure is a temple more than 
two hundred feet high ; it is surmounted by a golden arrow. 
The foundations are built with the stone da mou /o ko, and 
the wells are of brick, This temple is surrounded by a 
hundred chapels ; all have arrows, and the divine images are 
all gilt In the midst of the temple are the statues of Buddha 
and ofa great number of other Tathagatas, sculptured in 
the stone T'’Aeou shy, The images of all are in the attitude 
of turning the wheel of the law (preaching.)—KI, 

. (4) The kingdom of Kia shi; i.e, Rasi, a name still 
borne by the county and town of Benares, and signifying 
resplendent.—K], 

(5) ‘The Park of the deer of Immorfal—The site of this 
deer park is, T have little doubt, Sarnath, in the neighbour. 
hood of which there is to this day, as my friend Capt. Kittoe 
informs me, a rumna for antelopes. It is called in Pali 
Migadayo, ‘a place set apart for deer,’ and was the site, as 
stated above, of the Jsipa/anan hall, famous as the scene 
where Sakya first furned ihe wheel of the Law. 1 do not 
know whether there may not be some allusion to the Py 
chi foe (Praiyeka Buddha) in the term ‘Deer of the 

’ 
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«Immortal ? the "Pratyekas being typified as the reader will 
remember (p. 10} by deerm—J. We L, 

(6), Among the five men.—The ‘live men’ here alluded lo are 
the five JAikshus who attended upon Sakya Muni while the latter 
was for six ycars practising austeritics on the banks of the 
Nilajan_ river. They accompanied him fiom Rajagiiha in 
the full persuasion that he was destined to accomplish 
Buddhahood ; but when they found their emaciated master 
under the necessity of restoring his strength by food, their 
faith failed them, and pronouncing him “a glutton and a 
loose mai,” they repaired to Benares and led an ascetic life, 
(Csoma de ‘Koros, Analysis of the Mdo, leaves 192-200), 
The Pali Annals supply the rest of the story. On his atttin- 
ment of Buddhahood, Sakya resolves, in acknowledgment 
of their attetitions Lo him for so long a peiiod, to preach the 
Dhammo fustto these five ascetics; and on enquiry finds 
that they are residing in the JZsija/anan in the deer-park 
( Migadayo in Sanscrit Azriga, a deer, and Dai, a place ?) 
at Benares. Thither he proceeds. Qn seeing hun approach 
from a distance, the five d4zkshus make some jecring remarks 
upon his improved personal appearance, and iesolve to show 
him no manner of respect. Sakya however penetrates their 
design, compassionately prevents them carrying it into 
execution, and finally expounds the Law to them and converts 
oe This is the legend alluded to in the textwum 
J (7) The Sha men Kiu tan-~Kiu fan is the Chinese 
transcription of the Sanscrit Gautama, one of the numerous 
surnames of Baddha, and that more particularly used inalndia 
bey ond the Ganges, where it has helped to form the .name 
of the principal divinity of the Siamese Somonakodom, by the 
addition of the epithet Somona (Sramano), Samanean, All 
Buddhist nations have this name in equat honor; in Tibet it 
is Geoufam; in Mandchou and Mongolian Godam, There 
is less agreement as to its proper signification; for each of 
the nations that adore Buddha have upon this, as well as so 
many other points, such obgcure and varying traditions as it 
is hardly possible to reconcile, Although Chinese books 
contain nothing satisfactory on this head, i may be not 
allogether useless to indicate briefly what they do say. 
According to them S%y dia, is the honorable namo of Kin 
Jan, MM men know, say they, that Jov Jai is descended from 
a Cha 4 li (Kshatrys) prince ; but they do not know that 
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Kiu,fan was formetly a name of Shy kia. In fhe beginning ., 
he had five names, which weie indisctiminately given him: 
Kin fan, Kaw che ( sugar-cane ), Fy chonng (descendent of 
the Sun), She y (tranquil abode), and lastly Shy za, which is 
now-a-days almust the only remaining one. 

Kiw /an is the family name of the Cha fi l/ kings 3 it 
sigttifies in Sanscuit per fer//y pure, or the Great Vangursher 
of the earth, At the beginning of the present age there waa 
aking named Ze mao thsao. Having abandoned his kingdom 
to his minister, be went to the sage Kew ¢am to study the 
doctrine, and adopting the name of his master, he enlled 
himself the Zi/le Kin fan. te 

The name S4y Aia is inlerpreted in a less confused 
manner, In Sanscrit it signifies capable of piety, Shen yen, 
the principal wife of the king Kan che, had a son named 
Chang sheou, and the second wife had four. Shy yen, to 
favour her son, induced the king to hanish from the kingdom 
the other four children, Taving artived al the north of the 
Snowy Mountains, Pei ching, who was the fourth of these 
sons, became aking, built a city, and founded a kingdom 
which he called Shey y (tranquil abode) His father, having 
repented of his exile, recalled the son, but the latter would 
not come; when the king sighing, exclaimed, “my son 
Shy dia!" and hence the name. 


It is interesting to compare with this racital of the same 
circumstance, the extract from the Kah Gyur, by M, Ksoma 
de Koros, given in note 9 Chap, XXIL—C. L. 

The Singalese have two, apparently contradictory, accounts 
of the origin of the name Gautama, Accoiding to Clough 

“(Singhai. Dict.), Sakya Muni was so called because on 
entering upon religious life he followed the instiuctions of 
the sage Gotama, whom they suppose to be the same philo- 
sopher to whom the yaya system is referred. Accoiding to 
others, Gautama is the proper name of the family in which 
‘Sakya was born. This latter opinion is evidently identical 
with that entertained by the Buddhists of China, Now these 
two traditions give rise to the following difficulties: the 
biographers of Sakya, as far ag at present known, do not say 
positively that he received the instructions of Gaulama; and 
even if he had, there is nothing to lead us to believe that 
for this single renson he adopted the ttle of Gaxéama, which 
signifies the Gau/amide. Secondly, the name of Gautama, is 
that of a descendant of the family of Gotama, a family which 
fs one of the Brahmanical Gotras, or stocks. It would not 
appear that this could be that of a member of the \yarrior 
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gaste, as Indiig joisconsults afiim in the :most positive 
‘manner that the Kshaéryas have neither Gofras nor tateldry 
saints, It follows from this that Sakya could not beu a name 
which at once refers to the warlike tribe to which he belonp- 
ed, and to the Brahman caste, The only way to solve the 
latter difficulty is to suppose that the name Gantama belong: 
ed, not to Sakya Muni vone, but to the wirior tibe of the 
Sakyas, as the Chinese sty pose, We kuow indeed that it is 
peimitted to the Kahatiyas Lo adapt the firmly name of (heh 
domestic priest ; and hence, to exphun how the Sakyas game 
to be called Gautama, it is suflicient to suppose Uhit they had 
a family priest or spiritual director, a descendent of Gitama, 
This puely Indian distinction betwixt the Bialimans, yho 
have the right of desijmating their family by the name of the 
saing at the head of it, and the Kshatiyas, who borrow this 
name from thej 1cligious pation, may have been oveilooked 
by the Buddhists, who do not 1ccognise the distmction of 
Cite to the same extent as the Biahmins  Ignorence of this 
piescription, which is so intimately blended with Uiahmani- 
cal organisation, may have given tise lo these Singhalese 
traditions. The one may have tended to reconcile the title of 
Gaumatide with the existence ot the celebrated philosopher 
Golama ; the odier may have preserved the true tradition 
without comprehending, or at Teast without secking to explain 
it—-E, B, 


(8) Converfud Keou lin among the five menm—RKeou lin is 
generally styled cou din in Chiuese Buddhist works. The 
following are the names of these five celebtated personages, 
according to Chinese books and Mongolian legends, in which 
the Sansciit names are Lranslated into ‘Tibetan, . 


1st, A fo Kiao chhin ju, in Tibetan Vang shi Go di ni 
pa--A jo, says the au y ming i, isa surname which signi: 
fien Rnowing » Kiao chhin ju is the name Of the family 5 signi« 
fying fire-pan, In Palithe name is transaibed dja Kondan- 
ja. He was of a Brahman family, and had in preceding states 
of existence peformed the service of fire, and hence lng 
family name, It is belonged to the maternal uncle of 
Buddha, : : 


ad, OQ pi, or Asvajit—The Lim » ming 2 lanslates this 
word ‘ove who, mounts on horseback, ov ‘master of ihe horse? 
It is rendered in Tibvtan Z@ /o/, which signifies ‘@ caparisoned 
horse.’ O pi was of the family of Buddha, 

3d. Po éhi, explained in Chinese as ‘he Lidlle sage,’ in 
Tibetan Veang sen, or Ming saz. Ile was also of the family * 
of Buddga. je 
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4th. * Shy fy Kia ve, that is, ‘cenfold strong Kasyapa, in’ 
Sanscrit Dasabala Kasyapa, is also named in Chinese Pha fon, 
in Tibetan Zang ba. Ue was of the family of the maternal 
uncles of Buddha, The Jaa y ming i obseives, that we must 

not confound him either with Maha Kasyapa, or wilh the three 
Kasyapas, Uruzurlva Kasyapa, Nadi Wasyapa, and Gaya 
Kaspapa. ‘ 

6th. Keon hp ¢hai tseu, or the prince royal Keow i, called 
by Fa hian Keon Zin; in Tibetan Zang den. We was the 
eldest" son of king Zou fan wang, maternal uncle of 
Buddha, ns 

These five personages are cailed in Singalege books 
Paswaga Mahanunansi, or the tive great priests. They were 
very learned Brahmans, and chiefly expert in preaching, 
Having recognised the chaacteristic marks upon, the person 
of the last Buddha, to wit, the thirty-two dssudakvwnu, and the 
two hundred and sixteen symptoms called AZagullahunu, they 
ascertained with corey that he should become Buddha. 

| Then adopted religious life, and followed and served him tor 
the six years that preceded the date of his attaining Buddha- 
hood, After having heard his first sermons in this condition, 
they entered upon eternal glory, ' 

A Mongolian tract entitled a “History of the origin of the 
Sour verities of the whole law," narrates in the following terms 
the conversion of the five personages in question : 

“On the fifteenth day of the last month of spring of the 
ear Brouh-ah, or ‘the iron cow,’ during evening twilight, 
uddhe terminated his spiritual occupants, which consisted in 

r the entire subjection of the spirits of Nisbana (MVishpanna, 
birth) or the Seduction of birth, At midnight he obtained 
Dyan (Dhyana, éhe most profound meditation) or the highest 
degree of the sanctity ef anchorites, and at sunrise he had 
attained the nature of a weri/able accomplished Buddha, existing 
of himself in supreme spirituality. 

The truly accomplished Buddha began then to turn the 
wheel of spiritual doctrine and to spread abroad the law, 
announcing that he had obtained victory over the depths of 
inmate misery, that he had destroyed all the imperfections 
which oppress the soul, and that he had become Buddha, the 
restorer ofj‘the world. Many among the people were seized 
with consternation and exclaimed, “The king’s son hath lost 
his reason {” Others pretended that he had quitted the throne 
and his country to marry a daughter of Sakya ; but others 
proclaimed that the king’s son had become a fully accom~ 
plished Buddha, 3 . 
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The Baddlla then pronounced the following instrudtive 
discourse: “Of what avail is it to present the people with the 
nectar of spiitnal doctiine when instinction is wanting ? 
They hive no ears to hear if, and it is useless to explain it.” 
He therefore ictired anew into solitude in the country of 
Arshi, where he remained forty -uime days and as miny nights 
to obtam a new Dyan, As soon as this wes obtained, 4s, oun 
fegri (Bralima) approached him, curyime in bis hand a poten 
wh-el with a thousand rays, the symbol of spuitual dominion, 
and said; “Traly thou hast not become Buddha for thie own 
welfare, byt, for that of all the creatures in the world ; deign to 
follow up the work and to spread abioad the doctine.” ,But 


the Buddha accepted not the invitation. The Maha Raja tegri® 


(great kings of spirits) holding in thei hands the Warman fahil 
(thé eight sacrifices) cume then aud said to him: “Master of 
tenfold strevpth | great hero that hast vanquished all the 
innate seductions of the creature {| deemest thou not fit that 
thou shouldst undertake the salvation of all being 2? Their 
request“ was equally rejected. Finally Khow mousda fegri 
(Indra) himself accompanied by the thitty-two other /egri, 
approached Buddha to adore him, and rendered him alf the 
honor meet for a Buddha, encircling the spot where he dwelt. 
Khourmousda, holding in his hand the Doung erdeni (the 
precious shell) said to him ; “Oh thou creator of the nectar 
of spirituality, who like unto a precious medicament, purgest 
and cleansest the creature fiom tho innate wickedness in 
which he stumbeis, condescend to let us here thy majestic 
spirilual voice |” at this invitation were present the five gricsts 
and disciples of the Buddha, to wit L’aug shi Go di nt ya, rZa 
tol, Neang wen, Lang ba, wud Zang den, who up td that 
moment had been valuable to form a judgment of their 
master, Discoursing among themsclves of the wisdom of 
Buddha, they said ; “If Goodam bath become Buddha, we must 
necessarily adopt his spiritual doctrine ; but if he have not yet 
antived at the rank of Buddha, why should we worship him ?” 
At the same instant Pane shi Go di nt_va, who peiceived 
himself on the eve of recognising the Buddha, suddenly turn- 
ed his eyes towards" him and beheld bis body shining with 
the lustte of gold, and enciscled by a brilliant halo. 
Thoroughly convinced by this sign, he accomplished the 
first adoration due to the Buddha, and thus obtained the right 
of one day succeeding in his dignity. The four other disciplea 
followed his example, and similaily adored Buddha. They 
said to him ; “Since thou art become the veritable Buddha of 
the at deign to proceed (6 Varanasi ; for it is there that 
the thyo NY of a thousand by-gone Buddhas hath been ; and it 
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is there that thou shouldst abide and turn the wheel of the 
doctiine.” Whilst they thus addiessed him in prayer, they 
did not quit the posture of adoration ; a new halo surrounded 
the Buddha, and his entire body emitted rays of inexpressible 
splendor, 

Yielding to the pressing importunilies of his disciples, 
Sakya Muni arose and proceeded to Varanasi, to adore and 
occipy the throne of the thousand Buddhas; he chose for 
his pripcipal seat that of the three Buddhas of the present age 
of the, world, Ovtehilong ebdehicht (Krak hc handa), Allan 
chidakchi (Kavaka Mun) and Gerel sakihchi (Kasyapa), 


_ In the same year, on the fourth day of the month eof mid- 
summer, the Buddha 1eceived, as his first disciples, the five 
priest mentioned above and communicated to them she 
principles of the four spiitual verities. The oexistence of 
misery is the first; the second is that this immédhse misery 
extends its empire every where ; final deliverance from this 
misery is the third; and lastly, the fourth is the .infinite 
number of obstacles which oppose this deliverance. ‘{Tence,” 
. he added, “you, who are priests, are equally subject to this 
misery, of which you should know the immensity ; you should 
contribute to indicate to others the toad of .deliverance, and 
you should do all that you can to 1emave all obstructions” 


(9) Afi le—See note 8—Chap, VI" 


(0) Keow ¢han mi,—-Hiuan thsang and the Chino ‘Japanese 
map appended to this volume, call this country Kio chang 
mi; in,Sanscrit Keusaméi, It is the name of au ancient town 
situated in the lower patt of the Duab, and neighbowhood of 
Kurraf ; it is also called Vassapatiena, The name of Kausambi 
comes from its founder, Kusamda (Wilson, Sanscrit Dict. 
p. 255, Sec. ed.) Hiuan thsang makes this kmgdom six 
thousand / in circuit, and describes it as very fertile, The 
climate is cold, the inhabitants are ofa savage and ferocious 
character ; they nevertheless love study, and occupy them- 
selves with science and the arts. There are about half a 
score of kia /aw, but ina state of extreme dilapidation ; nor 
were there moie than three hundied priests and disciples; 
these follow the doctiines of the Less Translation. ‘There 
are fifty chapels belonging to the heretics, who are extremely 
numerous in that countiy, In the town there is a greal 
temple more than sixty feet high, where may be seen an 
image of Buddha carved in sandal wood, and fixed high upon 
‘the stone, This temple was constructed by order of the 
“ing Ou iho yan na, whose namé signifies ‘ Manifested loves 
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. q oon a ia 

M. Remusilt observes that it may be doubted whethck Fa 
hian personally visited this kingdom of Keow ¢hau mi. He 
speaks indeed but vaguely of it, and instead of his usual ex 
pression, “you arrive at such a place,”—" you reach such a 
town,” he contents himself with simply stating “ there is such 
akingdom.” ‘lhe ciicumstances he repotts are commop to 
too great a number of places to enable us to fix its site with 
precision, The tavelle:'s indications seive only to fix at 
about 60 miles N, W. of Benares.—C, L. 

(11) , Kiw sse /o—tWUiuan thsang found the ruins 6f it in 
the south-east angle of the town itself, Te says hat the 
temple received its name fiom that of a chief named Kiz sse lo 
(Kusala ?) who founded it, In the interior is a chapel dedi~ 
cated to Buddha.* 


CIIAPTHR XXRY. 
Kingdom of Tha thsen—Phe Song kia lan Pho lo yuo, 


Two hundied yeou yan(1) to the south, there is a kingdom 
called Z'ha ¢hsen,(2) where there is a seag hia Jan of the former 
Toe Kia she(3), They have excavated a great mountain of 
rock to construct it. It consists of five stories; the Jowest, 
which hath the form of an elephant, includes five hundred 
stone chambers. The second which hath the form of a lion, 
contains four hundred chambers. The third, which hath 
the form of a horse, contains three hundred chambers, The 
fourth, which hath the form of an ox, contains two hundred 
chambers. The fifth, which hag the foim of a pigeon, con- 
tains one hundied chambers. At the uppermost story, there 
isa spring of water which follows the circumvolulions of the 
rock, It encireles the apartments in its descent, performing 


thus the tour of the edifice to the lowest floar, the apartments 
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of which also it waters, and then passes out ail the gate. Iu 
allthe storiesthere are windows pierced through the rock 
for the admission of the light, so that every chamber is per- 
fectly illuminated and thee is no darkness there, At the 
four corners of the edifice, they have hewn the rock and 
formed steps for ascending ; at present mien ascend by means 
of small ladders to reach a place where formeily a man left 
the print of his foot. Here is the reason why they-call thig 
temple Pho lo yue. Pho lo yue in Indian signifies & pigeon(4), 
Tn this temple there are always Arhans who dwéll there, 
The little hill is waste and uninhabited ; itis only ata very 
great distance that there ate any villages, The inhabitants are a 
perverse race who do not recognise the law of “h'oe, The 
Samaneas, Brahmans, heretics, and all the people jof the 
country have frequently seen men come flying to the temple, 
When therefore the Clergy of Reason of the other kingdoms 
would go thither and practice the 1iles, the natives said to 
them, “ Why come you not flying(s)? We have seen eccle- 
siastics arrive here on the wing |” The ecclesiastics answered, 
“Our wings are not yet formed,” 

The roads of the kingdom of Tha sAsen aie dangerous, 
toil-some, and not easy to know. Those who desire to pro-~ 


" ceed thither should first pay a ceilain sum ot money to the 


king of the county, who will then appoint people to accom~ 
pany them and showethem the way. On their return, 
each points out the way to the othais. Ia hian was unable to 
proceed thither, and leant what he has been able to report 
from the people of the county. 


NOTES. 


(1) Lwo hundred yeou yanmmAbout 270 leagues, 

(2) A dingdom named Tha thsen, that is the Dakshina 
Athe south), a denomination applied to the vast country called 
at present the Deccan, which is the vulgar pronunciation of 
Dakshina —Kl, . 
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» 3) & seng hia lan of the former Foe'hia shé—The 
Buddha Kasyapa, whose teligions epoch preceded that of 
Sakya, Muni, is here spoken of. Kuasyapa is the third of the 
Tathagatas who have appeared in the kalpa in which we 
live. Heis considered therefore tq have lived about two 
millions of years before Sakya Mum, (See Chap. XX. note 
we ICL.) ‘ 
a (4) Pho lo yue in Indian signifies pigeon.—Pho lo yue 
is not the exact transcription of the Sansciit word Paravata ; 
it is nearer that of Paraba, which in Mahratta and other 
dialects "signifies rock pigeon. It would not bo easy to 
determine ti what part of the Deccan the monastery “of the™ 
pigeon wes situated ; this indication of a hlan, who did nat. 
see it himself, is too vague to enable us to identify it among 
thes numerous excavations met with among the hills in 
India, Nevestheless, the fact of the existence of such a 
monument if the fifth century of our era, is important and 
interesting, and may lead to a modification of the opinion of 
many English savants who have visited India, that we are not 
warranted in ascribing any considerable antiquity to these 
excavations, The celebrated I}, H, Wilson, for instance, 
observes, “ A review of the religious revolutions of the 
Peninsula would-be incomplete without some notice of the 
numerous and celebrated cavern Temples with which it 
abounds, and its other monuments of a religious character. 
The collections of Colonel Mackenzie furnish no addition 
to our knowledge of the former; the subject is indeed capa- 
ble of little except graphic illustration, and there being few 
drawings or gee of any value relating Lo them, Thewmis- 
sion is of little importance, for the topic has been handled 
inthe Asiatic Researches, and in the transactions of the 
Bombay Literary Society, in the latter patticularly by My, 
Erskine, in a manner that leaves nothing to desire. To ex- 
tensive knowledge that write: adds sound judgment, discri- 
minative observation, distinct conception, and perspicuous 
description, and his account of Elephanta, and his observa. * 
tions onthe Baudha remains In India,-should be studied 
attentively by all avho would investigate the history of the 
Bauddhas and Jains. The caverns in general are Saive and 
Bauddha, There are a few Jain excavations at Ellora, but none 
at Elephanta or Keneri. There is no satisfactory clue to the 
date of any of these excavations, but there is reason to think 
that many of them bear a high antiquity, It may be questton- 
able whether the Sefvas or Bauddhas took the lead in these 
structures, but there is some reason to suppose the former, 
in au gage the Saiva appropriation belng consequent 
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upfn the downfall of the Bauddha faith] Mr. Erskines 
observes the Elephanta caves cannot be much more than 
eight centmies remote, The Bawddhas according to a, tradi. 
tion previously alluded to, came into the Peninsula only in 
the third c ntury after Christianity and their excavations could 
ngt therefore have been made eailier than the fifth or sixth, 
The Saivas who formed similar caverns, wee a particular 
sect, or that of the Yogis, as is proved by the sculptures, the 
large ear-rings, the emaciated penitents and the repetition of 
the details of Daksha’s sacrifice, a favorite story in the Sazwa 
Puranas, none of which ate probably older than the“eighth or 

“ninth century.” Descrip. Catalogue of the Mackenaie Collec- 

¢ tio, Vol. 1. p. Ixix. . 

The Joe Aone ki completely refutes the hypotheses of 
those who affirm that the Buddhists made their appearance 
in India only in the third century of our era ;* a careful in. 
vestigation of the environs of Patna, Gaya, and Benares 
would probably bring to light many of the monuments which 
Fa hian saw, and described. It is even probable that the 
monastery of the Pigeon still exists in the rock of the Deccan 
where it was originally cut, and that its discovery is reserved 
for some learned Englishman who shall traverse the country 
in the character ofan able enquirer and a practised obseiver, 
—Ki. 

The description given by our tiaveller of these cave 
temples is by fai tov vague to enable us to identify them ; 
but the existence of such in the Dekhan at this early period 
is, sufficiently established by this important chapter, Col. 
Syke#in his highly interesting Wores on the Religions, Moral, 
and Political state of India, \s of opinion that [a hian alludes 
to the caves of Elloia, ‘Those who have read, says he, my 
description of the caves of Ellora, may be induced to 1¢« 
cognise in these stupendous and magnificent works, the origi- 
nals of Fa hian’s monastery and 1500 chambers, Considar« 

, ing the constant bias of human nature to enhance the value 
of that in which a personal interest is mixed up, Iam sure 
prised the travellers from the Dekhan did not lead Fa hiana 
little more astray thar they appear to have done. My des- 
cription of temples supported by Elephants and«Lions, of a 
temple of three stories (Teen lokh), of windows pierced in 
the rock, of multitudinous chambers, of the course of 
rivulets down thé mountain and over and into the caves of 
the uninhabited locality, and finally, even the name 
- may be supposed to have originated in the flocks of blue 
pigeons which no doubt then, as now, inhabited the perfora~ 
tions in the mountains ; my description, T Tepeat, Forg 89 
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“thany matters ol approximation to the genesal points “of ghe 
inflated and distorted accounts given to Fa hian by the peopl’ 
from the Delchan, that it may fainly be permitted to us to 
consider that Fa hian is describing Ellora, The excavations 
in Salsette would afford the next gPpioximation, and after 
these the wonderous labours at Junir (Jooneer) and the 
Ajanta Ghat, Fa hian’s silence with respect to the Linga caves 
at Ellora, which he would have designated as those of the 
heretics, offers 1o my mind satisfactory proof that in his day 
they were not in existence Appasently for the preceding 
tooo yeas there had not been Hindu dynasties or a Tindu 
population ‘sufliciently wealthy, powerful, or numerdus, to" 
have produced them,"—J. W. 1. : 
(5) Flying ~-See nole 2 of the preceding Chapter. 


OUAPTER XXXVI. 


Rooks and Vrecepts collected by Fa hian—Prec*pts of the 
Mo ho seng chhii—Precepts of the Sa pho to~—The A pi tan. 


Proceeding in an easteily direction from the kingdom of 
Pho fo nai, you return to the town of Pa Jian foe(t) Fav hian 
had from the first enquired for the Precepts; but ail the 
masters of the kingdoms of India of the North had 
transmitted these from mouth to mouth, without ever reducing 
the volume to writing ;(2) on this account he had come so far 
and had reached Mid-India. Thera, ina monastery of the 40 
ho yan, he obtained a collection of the Precepts, This was the 
collection of the precepts of the Alo Ad seng chhi,(3) which 
from the time when Foe was in the world has been followed 
by the majority, This book was communicated (to Fa hian) 
in the temple of CAA? Aouan(4) As for the other eighteen 
collections,(5) cach has its professor who maintains It. The 
great Kouei(6) differs not from the smaller ; when the smaller * 
is ng nformable, custom explains it(7) But Va hian 
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obthined the most authentic and copious, those which com. 
prised most amply the traditions, in a collection in svhich 
are brought together the Precepts, forming perhaps seven 
thousand kév ;(8) these fare the collected precepts of the 
Sd pho fo,(9) those observed by the ecclesiastics of the land 
ofe7hsin, But all these Precepts having been transmitted 
from master to master, by an uninterrupted tradition, have 
never*been committed to wiiting in books.(1o) There were 
“also in‘this collection sundiy extracts from the 4 pi tan,"(rt) 
4 forming about six thousand Kie, There was also a” copy of 
the Sacred Books(:2) in two thousand five hundred Kiem as 
also a copy of the sacred work on the means of Mtlaining Pan 
ni houan, consisting of about five thousand Kie; and of the 
A pi tan of the Mo ho seng chhi. « 

On this account Fa hian dwelt here three years, studying 
the books and the J/an(13) language, and copying the 
precepts. Zao chhing,(14) when he arrived at the Kingdom 
of the Middle, and beheld the law of the Sta men, and all 
the clergy grave, decorous, and conducting themselves in a 
manner greatly to be admired, reflected, with a sigh, that the 
inhabitants of the forntiers of the kingdom of Z/sin were 
defici@nt in the precepts, and transgressed their duties ; and 
said that if hereafter he could become Foc, he wished that 
he might not be re-born in the country of the frontiers ; 
on this account he femained and returned not, Fa hian, 
whose first desire was that the Precepts should be diffused 
and should penetrate into the Iand of Han, returned there. 
fore alone. 


NOTES. 


(1) Pa dian foe Pataliputra, 

(2) Zo writing.—This would prove that in the northern 
part of India, which the Chinese call Morthern ian thet, 
civilisation and the art of writing were not so extensively 
diffused as in Mid-India, situated on the banks of the fPanges, 
and its alluents—K1, oF a 
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(3) The precepls of the Mo po seng chhiy—That 
is, of the monks of the Great Convocation who compiled the 
precepts of Sakya, The Singalese taditions contain extiemely 
interesting particulars connected with this subject, and must he 
the more carefully studied as they eyhibit certain differences 
from the Mongol legends, and may on many points serve,to 
modify and complete the extracts we have given of these, 


According to these traditions, in the eighth year of Ajassa/ 
(Ajatasatru), three weeks after the death of Buddha_five,hun- 
died monks, having set out fromthe town of Cusinenazw 
(Kusinagara), arrived at that of Rajagriha-murara (Rajgriha).. 
The king, apprised of their arrival and of their intention, of 
promulgating the doctrine, prepared for them in the mount 
Woapahara-parkwateye a magnificently adorned dwelling. 
These monks with Kasyapa at their head, took possession 
of it and satdown according to their eldership, leaving vacant 
the seat due to Ananda. The latter having attained the rank 
of Arhgn made the same known to the assembly in an extra- 
ordinary manner: the earth having opened in the middle of 
the hall, Ananda came up fiom this opening, and took the 
seat that had been reserved for him. 

Then Maha Kasyapa, addressing the assembly, asked with 
what portion of the doctrine they would first engage them- 
selves, They decided on the Venna pit/aka (Vinaya pittaka), 
and Upalisthavira was charged to expound it. The care of 
commenting on the Swé/ra pitfaka, which contain the dis- 
courses addressed to men, devolved upon Ananda, who ex- 
plained all the passages upon which he was questiomed by 
Kasyapa, and composed the Mierganikaya (Diighanjkaya) 
which contains the sixty-two bana wara, (Hach éana-wara 
consisis of two hundred and fifty geshas or verses.) The Jfad- 
dimenikaya (Madhyamanikaya) which isea portion of the Sura 
pitéaka, and contains eighty thousand bana-wara, having been 
compiled and set in order, the firat disciple of Damsenervisers 
rint-maha-Tevoonwahansey, wis charged to prepare it for the 
remembrance of man. Sanindfenikaya (Samyuktanilcaya) 
which is another part of the Swi/ra pittaka, composed of a 
hundred dana-wara, was compiled and divided into two parts 
under the editorship of Maha Kasyapa and his disciples, 
The Angotlernikaya (Angottaranikaya) containing two thou- 
sand bana-wara, and which also forms part of the Susira’ 
pittaka, was distributed into twa parts, of which Anurudda, 
assisted by his first disciple, undertook the compilation. 


Negt the Adsidharma pittaka, which contains the dis 
courge Spionched to the gods, was compiled and divided into 
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two'parts by the five hundred monks ; who further collected 
© in two classes, the inferior works, such as the Sousfernipaéa 
(Sufrantpata) the Dharmapadeya, &e, This collection af pre- 
cepts, also prepared by Miha Kasyapa and his five hundred 
priestly confreres, was confpleted in seven months.* 


‘A hundred years after the death of Buddha, the king 
Kalasoka invited Sabba Kamy Vasa (Sarvekame Fasa) and 
other Aihans to the number of seven hundied, to a convoca~ 
tion at Visalah (Vaisali) in the temple of Welwaw. There 
he interrogated them upon the Zsfeqvir rerade (Sthaviravada) 

nnd theVinaya, and charged them to set these in order: 
shich was accomplished in six months. ' 


In the last place, the king Dharmasoka having asked 
Moggali-putte-Tissemahastervira, and a thousand  ottter 
Athans to make a new collection of the laws of Buddha, they 
assembled at Ped/edup (Patsliputra) inthe temple of Aso- 
carahama (Asokarama), and completed this third collection 
in the space of nine months, the 235th year of Buddha, and 
the 17th of Dharmasoka,—C. L, 


(4) Lhe temple of Chhi houan —At first sight one might 
infer trom this passage that the temple here spoken of was 
in the town of Pe Han ‘oe; it was however ii the kingdom of 
Kosala, (See Chap. XX.) It is well to remark here, that for 
a moment our traveller interupts the naration of his journey, 
He fs not at the end of it; he has yet many fatigues to under- 
go, many dangers to encounter ; but the religious purposes 
which encouraged him to undertake his long pilgrimage are 
falfiled, He has reached the country where he can cultivate 
the sacred tongue, discourse of the precepts with enlightened 
ecclesiastics meditate upon and collect them, No other Jand 
offers such resources ; he sojourns therefore there, and having 
ina manner settled himself, recapitulates the results he had 
oblrined up to that moment. India of the North which he 

“first visited, was to him a land of little interest; a sterile and 
almost savage country, which he had rapidly traversed to 
reach that holy land, that classic scene where the monuments 
and traditions of his refigion were preserved intacit,—Mid- 
India. Scarcely has he entered it when he is every where 
received with tokens of interest and respect by his co-religion- 
ists, who applaud his courage and his zeal, and press him to 
salisfy their curiosity. Thenceforward temples and holy 
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places succeed each other at short intervals, and it was in bne 
of the most magnificent of alt that he had seen, in the temple 
ot Chhi houan, one of the most celebrated places of the 
worship of Buddha, that he for the frst time obtained a copy 
of the Piecepis—C, L 

(5) The etghteen colletions—There are two ways of divi- 
ding the sacied books ; either in twelve collections (Agr, 
classes) which at once contain those of the Gy cad and the Less 
Translahon ; or into eighteen classes, which are divided 
equally between these two doctiines. The nine classes of 
books devoted specially to the Great Translation ape, the: 
Sutra, the Gaya, the Casha, the Jéihasa, the Ja/aka, sthe, 
Abhutadharma, the Udana, the Vaipulya and the Vyakarna, 
Tho Midana, the Avadana, and the Uprdesa are not 
included, beacause, says the Z@ chi /ou lan, ist, in the 
Great Translation, the supreme Jaw is simply announced, 
without thence deducing motives (772 Youan, Nidana); 
ad, discourses and instructions ( Peou pho ti che, Upadesa ) 
are suppressed as useless because perfect reason alone is 
addressed ; 3d, eternal truth is alone exhibited without the 
necessity of metaphors or comparisons (Pho tho, Vada) for 
its illustration.” 


The last three works are, on the contrary, auited for the 
Less Translation, which has not the Vaipulya, the Vyakarana, 
nor, the Udane, In the Less Translation the law of life and 
of extinction are alone treated of; there is therefore no 
Py foe ho (Vaipulya). As men of the Less Translation are 
unable to become Buddhas, there is no Ho dia Zo (Vyak@rana), 
nor any Feou ¢ho na (Udana), because they have need to 
borrow motives in order to speak.[ The nine classes of 
hooks of the T.ess Translation are, therefore, the Szdras, the 
Geyas, ths Jihasas, the Jefekes, the Abhutadharmas, the 
Avadanas, and the Upadesas. 


According to tha Buddhists of Nepal, the original body of 
the holy scriptuies amounts, when complete, to 84,000 
volumes, which are designated, either collectively or separate- 
ly, Suéra and Dharma, or by that of Buddhavachua (words of 
Buddha). Sakya Sinha first collected the doctrines of his 
predeccssors, lo which he added those peculiar to himself, 
The words Tantra and Purana are ordinarily employed, 
though in a very vague manner, to distinguish the esoteric 





‘ 
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and‘exoleric doctiines, and it would appear that they shoutd 
be applied more particuliuty to these ol the Ohadesa and 
Vyakarana ; the Gufhas, the Jedrkas, and the Avadanas 
would appear, according to Mi, tlodgson, rather to be sub- 
divisions of the Fyckarang, than distinct classes.— C. T,, 

46) The great Kouci—The three Kouei correspond to the 
three precious ones, and ina manner complete the dogma of 
thetriad, the basis of Samanean theology, Jou dui, when he 
began to perfect right intelligence, addressing himself to the 
chief among his disciples, Opened to them the precepts of the 
three Kouei, to quit evil, to return to good, and to. establish 
the root of entrance into 1vason. ‘The commentaly upon the 
Hoa yan king says; “The three Precious ones are whatever 
is the most excellent and of the best omen, These are the 
three supports by means of which great matters are to ‘he 
distinguished, all the roots of the virtues to be produced, the 
evils of life and death to be removed, and the joys of Me pan 
to be obtained. They are called the chee s/ays o1 rests, 


ist, Resting upon Buddha. Kouei has the signification of 
velurn, i, @. revolting against the master of evil and returning 
to the master of goddess, Resting upon the great intelligence 
of Buddha, you escape the {hiee uncleannesses (that of the 
sword, of blood, and of fire), and free yourself from life and 
death in the three worlds, Hence the sacted text, “In resting 
upon Foe, you never more ieturn to the other spirits whom 
the heretics adore.” 


ad. Resting upon the Law—This signifies that what Tou 
hath sed, instruction o1 teaching, may be set in action and 
should,be practised by all men, Such is the doctrine of 
ancient traditions. ‘To retuin, is to quil bad laws and attach 
one’s-sclf to the true law. In resting upon what Toe has 
laught, you are enabled to come forth from the three uncleans 
nesaes, and are emanicipated fiom the evil of birth and death 
in the three worlds, LIlence the sacred lext, “He who rests 
upon the Law is for ever incapable of killing or huiting.” 


3d, Resting upon the Seng.—-Men of the three revolutions 
who leave their homes (1.e. embrace religious life), are heartily 
united in the law revealed by oe, and are hence called Seng, 
Those who revoll against such sectaries ag follow heretical 
practices ; those whose hearts are given up to the ecclesias- 
tics of the three‘revalutions ; those who believe in the com- 
munion of men of tight practice and rest upon it; such 
-succeed in escaping from the three unclean things, and fiom 
the pains of life and death ia the three worlds, Heagye it ia 
written in the holy text, “fle who returns to tho eCcldstartics 
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and rests upon ‘them, never changes agaiti and cannot ‘est 
upon men addicted to heresy."*—C, L, 

(7) Oustom explains if-—~The passage is somewhat obscure, 
and according to M. Landresse may mean, “¢he commentary 
explains it.” 

(8) Kie—This is the abbrevisted Chinese transcription 
of Gatha, verses.-~K1. 

(y) The collected precopit of the Sa pho to—There fra 
five classes of precepts which form the treasure of precepts 
taught by the ‘Tathagata, and these have been divided in the 
following » manner: When the venerable of the Age had 
attained his thirty-eighth year and had obtained the law, he, 
proceeded to the town. The king having finished his lenten* 
meal, directed Raholo to wash the platter. In doing so the 
Jatter carelessly let it fall, and thus broke it into five pieces. 
That very day many bAikshus said to Foe, “The platter is 
broken into five pieces.” Foe replied ; “In the five hundred 
years ,immedintely following my death, wicked dhckshus 
shall divide the treasure of the Pi wi {Vinaya) into five 
classes.” It afterwards so happened that five disciples of the 
rank of Feou pho khieou fo ( perhaps the Sanscrit Upagupia } 
divided the great treasure of the precepts of the Tathagata 
according to their own views, in the following manner : 


tst. Zan wou te, or Tan mo khieou fo.—This word signifies 
the destruction of darkness (apparantly Zamoghna), This 
class is also called the ‘7yeasure of the law) and the “Precepts 
divided into four parts." I is said in the Ta ésy king ; “After 
my Ni phan, all my disciples shall collect the twelve glasses 
of the sacred books ; they shall copy them, study them, bring 
them to the highest perfection, and shall publish the words 
thereof, which shall be called the Destruction of darkness. 
This class shall be that of Tan wou /ed’? The four parts of 
these precepts are ; tst, the law of the Pi khieou; ad, the 
law of the Pi khiew ni; 3d, the law of those who have | 
recelved the prohibitions ; and 4th, the law of the departed, 


ad, Sa pho to—This Sanscrit word signifies ¢he sum, 
or the precepts of the lectures (of Upasi). This class is 
hkewise called the Trve Law of the three worlds, It is said 
in the Ta /sy king ; “After my Ni phan all my disciples shall 
collect the twelve classes of the sacred books; they shall 
unceasingly study them ; and they shall add explanations and 
cotmentaries, so as entirely to solve all difficuhies. This 
class shall be that of the Sa phe fo.” 
cette . 
* * San teany fa sou, B, 1X. p. 16 v. 
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gd. * Kia se Kovei—-This Sanserit. word silmnifies ‘con/em=* 
plation of the double void , itis the rule of perfect existence, 
It is said in the Te sy king; “After my Ni phan al my 
disciples shall collect the twelve classes of the sacred tooks ; 
they shal} say that there isgno more Go, and sball thus casi 
away their errors as dead Caicases, 

“4th. AGi sha se-—This Sanacrit word implies ‘tha/ which 
is wol manifest and cannol be perceived.’ This class is also 
called that of “che pre epis divided into fine parts.” Yt is said 
in the Te /sy king; “After my Ni phan, all my disciples 
shall éollect the twelve classes of sacied books. The simili- 
‘tudes of earth, water, fire, air, shall not exist; ‘there shall 
rbe naught but empty space. This class shall be thdt of the 
AGi sha se.” The five parts of the precepts ate, ist. The 
observances of the Pi khieow ; 2d. Those of the Pi kAzeord ni. 
3d. The law of ieceived prohibitions; 4th, he law of 
the departed ; sth. The law of the monks, 


5th. Pho ¢hso fou lo—This Sanscrit word signifies ‘cad/’ 
It is said that in very remote antiquity there was an immortal 
who had sexual connexion with a calf, The latter produced 
a son, and hence the name calf remained in the family. In 
this class are discussed the vanity of Eco as well as the 
five collections (form, perception by the senses, reflection, 
action, and knowledge), It is said in the Ta /sy king ; “After 
my Wi phan all my disciples shall collect the twelve classes 
of the sacred books. All shall proclaim that there is but 
one Ego, and they shall not explain the similitude of the 
void. This shall be called the class of the Pho ¢hso fou 
Jo*—R), 

{1©) Were not committed to writing-—~In Ceylon, from 
the time of the introduction of Buddhism in that island under 
king Deveny Paetissa (236 years after the death of Buddha) 
to the time of king Valagambu (643 years and g months 
after the same epoch), the Buddhist doctrines were transmit. 
ted only by tradition and preaching, But at this time thirty. 
six learned priests taking counsel together, and being of 
opinion that in after ages there might arise priests of inferior 
Capacity, collected together by the authorily of the king, five 
hundred priests of recognised leaning and sanctity; and 
having assembled at a place called Matula, began collect~ 
ing and transcribing the sacred books.f—-C, L. 





* Fan y ming i, quoted in tho San tsang fa sou, BX.X. p. 17 
and sequel, e 
t Upham, Vol, I. p, 43. 
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(ut) A pian :—A Sanserit word (ddAidharmea) sigtify- 
ing ‘she peerless Law; itis one of the thee Zang or ‘recep. 
Zacles', that. is, one of the three classes of books which contain 
the text and the sense of the laws. (See Chap, XVI. note 22), 

According to another classificetion of the sacred books, 
there are eigh/ containants which comprise the different kinds 
of hing, the tit, the dua and the cheon. King signifies lary, a 
constant and unchanging Ming, Whatever the saints have 
ruled, is called law; that which the heretics can neither 
change mor destroy, is called constant, or invatable. Zin 
is the law; it is that which distinguishes the lightand the 
weighty, and withstands sin, Zen are the discourses which, 
expound the most profound meaning of the laws. Cheon 
signifies vow it designates prayers and invocations, Amongst 
all these books there are difterent ones for the greaf and the 
less translation, for the Ching wen (Sravaka) and the Juan 
kio (Pratyeka tuddha), Those of the Ching wen are; rst, 
‘Lhe ‘eceplacle of the hing,’ which comprises the four 4 han 
(Agama), 4 han signifies ‘/he peer iss Jaw,' because the law 
of the age admits of comparison with no other law, The 
four A han aie; the long A han (ditgagama), the mean 4 
han (madyamagama), the mixed A han (samyuktagama), and 
the supplementary A han (angottaragama), which doubtless 
by mistake, the commentator in the San ssang fa sow quotes 
asthe first 2d. The receptacle of the Precepis, in which are 
comprised those of the four Jen (degrees) namely those of 
the Pi khean, of the P: khteou ni, of the Cheou kiai (received 
prohibitions), and of the Alsei chang (terminated disgutes) ; 
the ten Sovag (lectures) of Foe’s disciple Yeou pho Zi and 
others, 3d. The receplacles of the discourses, that %s, the 
Apr fan and others. 4th. The reeplacles of prayers: 
this includes the Dharaui, to remove all sickness an 
avoid all evil, Dharani is a Sansciit word signifying 
‘tuvocaiion, or that which will promote good and restrain evil, 
The four Zsang are peculiar to the Pratyeka Buddhas. sth, 
The receptacle of the hing, in which are comprised the Afao 
fa yun hoa hing, the Ta fang Foe hoa yen, and other King, 
6th. The veceplacle of the precepts, such as the Shen hiai 
king of the Phou sas, the prohibitions of the Zax yang and 
others. zth. The seceplacie of the discourses, such as the 
Ta chy tou lun, the Shy fy hing, ond others. 8th, The 
receplacle of the prayers, such as the Ling yen cheou, the Za 
pei, and other prayers,*#—C, L, 


. i yen Ling,tquoted in the Saw tsany fa sou, B. XXX], 
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€ 12)" A copy of. the sacred books.—We have ‘seen that thig 
word applies moe particularly to the Suiras, (Chap. XVL 
note 24). The enumeration which Fa hiau here gives of the 
collection he had made is one of the most interesting points 
of his narrative ; and the namber of the Gashas or verses he 
assjgng to each book, proves that many of these works were 
very extensive. We have thought it right to enter upon some 
special details connected with this, subject ; but we must again 
refer to the more general classification given by M. Remusat 
in the’notegto Chap. XVI—C. L. : 
(13). The Man language ; i.e, the Sanscrit—KI. 
(14) Za chhing.—The Inst of the little band whg accom~ 
panied our pilgiim from Chhang ‘an, See Chap. 1 


OMAPTER XXXVIL 


Kingdom of Chen pho.—Kingdom of To mo li. ti—Fa hian om: 
barks,—I1e arriy es at the kingdom of Lions. 


Following the course of the Ganges towards the east the 
distance of eighteen yeou yau,(t) you arrive at the great king- 
dom ef Chen pho,(2) on the southern bank of the stream, {n the 

” chapels of Foe on our route, and in four places where Foe 
sat, they have erected towers which are apparently inhabited 
by ecclesiastics.(3) Thence proceeding easterly about fifty 
yeou yan{4) you come to the kingdom of To mo i fi (5) 

* There is the embouchure into the sea.(6) In this kingdom 
there are \wenty-four seag Ata Zan, all peopled by the clergy, 
and the law of Foe is flourishing. 

Fa hiin dwelt there two years, occupied in tiansciibing 
the sacred books and depicting the images. At this time 
some merchants ‘putting to sea in large vessels, shaped their 
course to the south-west ; and In the beginning of winter, the 

> wind being then favourable, after a navigation of fourteen 
nights and as many days, he arrived at the Rinfoy of 


; CHAPTER XXXVIL. , 36% 
Lions(7) The people of the country (of To mo fi Hi) asdert 
that this kingdom is about seven hundred yeou yan(8) distant 
from theirs’, It is situated on an island; it is filty yeou 
yan(g) from east to west, and from nost to south, thirty yeou 
yan{1o) To the right and to the left there are small islets to 
the number of a hundred ; their distance fiom each other ais 
in some cases ten /, in others fiom twenty to two hundied fi; 
all are dependent upon the great island. Many pracious 
things and‘ pearls are procured there. There is a tlistrict’ 
which protiuces the jewel AZo #i,(11) and which may be abbut * 
ten fé square, The king sends thither people to protect it, 
and when they have gathered the jewels he takes three pieces 
out of every ten. 


NOTES, 


(1) Ligh~eon yeou yans. About 24 leagues.—Kl, 

(2) The great.kingdom of Chen po.—-Champa or Champa~ 
puri, Is the name of the ancient capital of Karna, king of 
Anga desa, and elder brother, by his mother, of the Pandu 
princes, being the son of Suzya and Kunti before the 
marriage of Lhe latter with Pandy. The town for this reason bore 
also the name of Karnapura, and it was situated on the site 
of the present Bhaghulpore, or at least not far from that 
place, We have seen that the kings of Anga, were for 3 long 
time the suzerains of the princes of Magadha, but that the 
latter emancipated themselves from their tributary condition 
under the reign of Maba Padma, who with his son Bimbasara 
overcame the kingdom of Anga and made it a province of 
thelr own. * 

Hiuan thsang places the kingdom of Chex tho in Mide 
India, and gives it four thousand # in circumference. The 
capital was protected on the north by the.Ganges, and was more 
than forty 7 in circuit. “The country, he adda, is fertile, 
the climate warm.” In this time there were half a score of 
hia Jan, for the most part ina state of dilapidation ; and not 
more than two hundred monks, The heretics had about twenty 
temples." The name Champa is still found on some maps, 
preserved in that of Champanagar.—~KL. 
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Spies Seek were 

*(3) Tnhabited: ly cechsiastus-We may Infer fiom this’ 
expression‘that Ifa hian did not land from the vessel in which 
he descended the Ganges—K1, . 


(4) Nearly fifty yeou yans~—About 68 leagues.—K1. 


» (5) Af the Ringdom\of To mo li timHiuan theang calls 
this kingdom Zaz mo ly #, “It belongs, says he, to Mid- 
Jadia: it is fomteen hundred 7 (n extent and its capital is ten 
# in circumference. It is situated on the sea shore, and great 
traffit is there carried on by land and by water.” He found 
there'ten 4ia Jan inhabited by more than a Lhousartd monks, 

‘The heretics had about fifly temples, Hard by tle town was 

# a tower ciecled by king Asoka in honor of a throne of the 
four past Buddhas, and of other memorials of their lives and 
acts, of which traces existed In the neighbourhood.* Ton mo 
iti or Tan mo ly fi, is the transcription ef Tamralipsi, 

a which signifies “spo/led rvith copper.” The place which formerly 
bore this name is the modern Tumlook, on the right bank of 
the Hughli (more properly Rupnanain) not far from alcutra. 
The Mahavansa calle it Tamali/ti, corresponding exactly with 
our author’s transcription, This country enjoyed, according to 
the Buddhists, great renown in ancient times, At the close of 
the sth century before our era, the king Dharmasok, sovereign 
of all Jambudwipa, despatched to the king of Ceylon an am- 
bassador who embarked at this port, According to the narra- 
tives of Fa hian and Hiuan thsang, this town wag still of 
considerable inportance in the sth and 7th centuries), 

It is well to remark that, according to Wilson, the nam- 
of thf province is Tamalipti (affected with sorrow) ; whence 
it follows, if this orthography be correct, that thore Is no need 
to invent the form Tamrahpé/iin order to infer from it the 
Pali Tamalitt?—E. B, 

(6) The entrance %o the sea:—-that is, of the Ganges. This 
circumstance leaves no doubt regarding the situation of this 
country, and we may further infer from the account of Fa hian, 
that the Hughli was in his time one of the principal branches 
of the Ganges,—K1. ; 

(7) The kingdom of Lions,—In Chinese, Sse seu hot, 
which is the translation of the Sansciit Singdad, (‘having lions’, 
‘Hinan thsang writes the name Seng kia /o, and says that the 
country is comprised within the limits of India. He gives it 
seven thousand /iin circumference ; and the principal town 
40 Zi, He adds that this island was formerly called that of 


* Ibid art, 18) 
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‘Jewels’ because of the number of precious things , tt 
produced.* Futher details will be found in the noles to the 
following chapter —K1, 

(8) Seven handred yeou yan.—About 930 leagues. —Kl, 

(9) Zffty yeou yan.—68 leaguesf—KI. 

(to) Thirty yeow yan :—about forty leagues. As M. 
Remusat remarks, these distances and their propoitions age 
accurate ; but Fa hian is deceived precisely as Eratosthenes 
was in giving greater extent to Ceylon in longitude than in 
latitude, *By the little islands grouped to the right ard the 
left, it is evident that he means the Maldives.—C. L. * . 


(11) The jewel Mao ni.—In the original Afo ni chu jth 
propery signifying a pear, but in the general sense to be 
her@ taken, a jewe/, Jfani, n Sansctit, is a sewel, precious 
stone; and coftesponds in some measure with the Chinese 
chu. Pearls are called Afuks/a, in the same language; buta 
precious stone 1s called the jewel of Manz; pearls moreover- 
are not Sere spoken of, but carbuncles, which are said to emit 
rays of light in the night time. The description of the Mani 
given in Buddhist works is fabulous,—KI, 


OHAPTUR XXXVII, 


Description of the kingdom of Lions.—Prints of the fect of Foo 
Monastery of the Moutain without fear.—The tree Peito.— 
The tooth of loe.—Ceremonies performed in honor of it— 
Chapel of Po thi-—The Samancan Tha mo kiu thi: 


This kingdom(t) was originally uninhabited by man ; only 
demons, genii,(z) and dragons dwelt, there. Nevertheless, 
merchants of other countries trafficked with them. When 
the season for the traflic came, the genil and the demons 
appeared not, bul set forward their precious commodities 
marked with the exact price; if these suited the merchants, 
they paid the price and took the goods(3). As these traders , 
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went, and came, and sojourned, the inhabitants of other’ 
kingdoms learnt that this couniiy was very beautiful ; these 
also came, and eventually established a great kingdom, S 
This country is temperate ; the vicissilude of winter and 
summer is unknown. The grass and the trees ate ever ver- 
dgnt. The sowing of the fields is at the pleasure of the people ; 
there is no (fixed) tlme for that, 
When Fos arrived in this countiy he was desirous of con- 
svertingethe wicked diagona (4) By the strength of his divine 
4 toot, he left the print of one of his fect to the north of the royal 
city, and the print of the other on the summit of a mountain,(s) 
The two traces are at the distance of fifteen yeoe yau(G) from 
each other, Over the mark of that to the north of the royal city, 
they have built a great tower forty chang high.(7) I, is em- 
bellished withFgold and silver, and the most precious materials 
are combined to from its walls, They have moreover erected a 
seng kia lan, called the Mountain without Ziear(8) where are 
five thousand ecclesiastics, They have erected a hall to Foe, 
with carvings in gold and in silver. Amongst all the precious 
things to be seen there, is an image of blue jasper, two chang 
high ; its entire body is fromed of the seven precious things. 
It sparkles with splendour and is more majestic than can be 
described. 
“Many years had now clapsed since Za hia left the Land 
of Han (9) the people with whom he had mingled were men 
of foreign lands. The hills, the rivers, the plants, the trecs,— 
every thing that had met his eyes, was strange to him. And 
what was more, those who had begun the journey with him 
were now separated from him; some had remained behind, 
and some had died. Ever reflecting on the past, (10) his heart 
was thougthfal and dejected. Suddenly, while at the side of 
this jasper figure, he beheld a merchant presenting in homaga 
toita fan of white lute-string of the country of Tsiz.(11) 
“Without any one perceiving ft, this excited so great an emo- 
tion that the tears flowed and filled his eyes. 


ry 
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The ancient kings of this country sent fo the Kingdori of 
the Middle in quest of the seeds of the tree Pei /o(t2) They 
planted these alongside the hall of foe, When the tree was 
about twenty chag(13) high it lefint to the south-east. The 
king, fearfull that it would fall, caused it to be supported* by 
eight or nine pillars, which formed an enclosure supportings ft. 
The tree, in the centre of the place where it was propped up, 
put for tha branch which, perforating the pillar, descended to 
the earth, and took root, Its size was about four wei.’1 f) These 
pillars, althouth cleft in twain, and thrown down, have not 
béen removed by the people. Beneath the tree they have 
erected a chapel in which there is a seated image. The Clergy 
of Reason habitually and unremittingly worship it. 

Inthe city they have moreover erected an edifice for a 
Tooth of Foe. It is entirely constructed with the seven pre- 
cious things. The king purifies himself and abstains from the 
observance of brahmantcal rites, The inhabitants of the city 
possess faith and reverence, and are firm in their convictions. 
From the earliest times of this kingdom, they have never 
experienced famine, scarcity, calamity, or trouble. The clergy 
have in theif treasury an infinity of precious things, and AZo 
nibeyond price. The king having entered into this treasuy, 
buheld a jewel AZo xz, and immediately felt a desire td carry if 
away. Three days after he made amends, He sent for the 
cloigy, and prostrating himself before them, repented. Open- 
ing his hearteto them, he said, “I desire that you should 
enact a law, forbidding future kings to entes your treasury © 
at least, until they shall have accomplished forty sdcrifices in 
the character af mendicants ; then fét it be lawful for then to 
enter”. 

The town is inhabited by many  niagistrates, ‘ and 
grandees and the merchants Sa pho{ts) The housds» 
are beautiful, and the public edifices well adorned. The 
sires and the roads are level and straight. In ‘dll 'tlte 

have there ate halls built for preaching. On’ the 
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eighth, the fourteenth, and the fifteenth day of the moon, 
they erect a lofty pulpit, and a great multitude of the 
four castes assembles lo, listen to the Law. The natives 
of the country assert that they may haye amongst them altoge. 
ther from fitty to sixty thousand ecclesiastics, who that all cat 
in common. The king, moreover, has in the town, five or 
six thousand whom he supplies with food in common, When 
these ara hungry, each takes his own pot, and goes: in quest 
ef ‘what he requires, They only take as much as their pots 
will contain quite full, and return, 

The tooth of Foe(16) is commonly exposed to,ghe public i in 
the middle of the third moon, Ten days beforehand, the king, 
having selected a large elephant with great care, sends a 
preacher, who, clad in royal robes and mounted on the elephant, 
beats a drum and calls out, saying, “The Pion sa, in the course 
of three 4 seng 4i,(17) practised mortifications without regard 
to his person or his life. He relinquished the queen his wife ; 
he tore out his eyes to give them to a man; he cut his own 
flesh to redeem a pigeon; he sacrificed his head to present it 
in alms ; he cast his body to a famished liger, and spared not 
even thg marrow of his bones(18) Thus, by such austerities, 

rand by,the practice of mortifications for the good of all living 
beings, even thus did he became Foe, During the foily nine 
years that he continued jn the world, he preached the law, 
and converted by the doctrine. Those who were unsettled, 
rhe confirmed ; those who knew not the Fules? knew them, 
‘All living creatures were thus saved, and he entered into 
‘Ni houan ; since his Né. Zouan 1497 ye eara(19) have elapsed. 
When the Eyes of the World woro quenched, all living 
beings experienced deep sorrow.” Ten days after this, the 
‘tooth, of Foe is conveyed to the chapel of the Mountain with- 
“out Fear. Every man jn the kingdom, enlightened by the 
dgcttine, and anxious {9 promote happiness, comes from his 
quarter, to level the roads, to adorn the highways and fLreats, 
+ to scatter all sorts of flowers and perfumes, Then, alter he 
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chaunts, thé king causes Lo be displayed on both sides of the 
road, representations of the five hundied successive manifes 
tations(z0) In which the Phoxw sa pssumed different forms ; 
such as that of Siz /a nox, the transformation into light- 
ning,(21) that of the king of the clephants,(22) and that of athe 
stag-horse./23), These figures, painted in various colouss, are 
carefullyexecuted and appear living, At last the tooth of 
Foe is canivd through the midst ol the iuad, and is* adored 
wherever'it passes. Arrived at the chapel ot the Mountain 
wilpout Fear, they ascend into the hall of Foe; they burn 
there perfumgs, making accumulated clouds ; they perform 
religious acl8 without intermission night and day the whole 
of the ninety days, ‘Tue tooth is then conveyed back to the 
chapel tn tho town, ‘This chapel is very clegant ; during the 
day, they open the gates and peiform the ceremonies 
according to the law. 

To the east of the Chapel without Ivar hae is a hill on 
which is a chapel named Po /4i, (24) where there may be two 
thousand ecclesiastics, Amongst their numbor iy a Samanean 
of greal virtue, named Za mo kin 4, whom the people of the 
country hold in great veneration. Tle hath dwelt in # stone 
house near forty years, constantly occupled in charitable acts, 
We has suceseded in domesticating in the same house 
serpents and rals, without either doing Injury to the other, 


7 NOLHS. 


(1) Thos kingdom.—Tho fabulous, origin of Ceylon, as 
detailed by [ivan Lhsang, is evidently borrowed from Lradi- 
tlons collected In the place itself, or drawn up from the 
originals, although differing in some notable lespects from the 
accounts of the Singhalese. According , to the Chinego 
traveller, the daughter of a king of southern India, set out on 
a lucky day, to marry the prince of neighbouring country, 
Her escort fled at the sight of a lion, leaving her exposed to 
his attagk. But the king of the lions, placing kareupon hig 
bre! ‘tie her away to his den, situated in a remote part of 
‘he Wpuntaing, There he caught deer for her, and brought her 
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fruits, and furnished all her wants according to the season, 
Yor months and years that princess lived with him, and .sven. 
tually becoming enceinte, she brought forth a son and a 
daughter, who in form were human, although begotten by a 
being of so different a mature, ‘The son grew apace, and 
goon acquired strength equal to his father, Uaving attained 
ptberty, and become sensible of Fis manly virtue, he inquired 
of hig mother, ‘“ITow can a beast of the forest be my sire, 
when my mother js human ? Not being of the same species how 
can they copulate ?” ‘The mother having apprised him of what 
had formerly happened,—-"Men and beasts, he added, aie of 
nattites wholly distinct ; let us immediately fly from ‘shis place 
and return no more.” + Before fleeing,” rejoined the mother, 
“let us be sure thal we can,” ‘The son then began to fokow 
the lion; he chmbed the mountains with hitn ; traversed 
the defiles, and examined the passes with care: then one 
day when his sire was far away, he took his mother and 
sister in his arms and reached the places of haman habitation, 
The mother said; “Let us carefully conceal our secrets, and 
avoid repeating our history ; for if it become known, men 
will despiso us, Let us go hence to the kingdom of my 
father; we aro insecure ina land wheie the religion of the 
people is different from our own." The inhabitants havin; 

asked them whence they came, they replied, “ We are arigi- 
nally of these countries; exiled into far-away paits, children 
and mother, we mutually aid cach other and seck our homes 
again,” The people of the country, touched with compas- 
sion, immediately hastened to provide them with whutever 
they ‘required. Meanwhile the king of the liong, returning 
to his cave, and finding neither his doar son nor daughter, 
issued furiously from the depths of the mountaina and sought 
the dwellings of men’ The earth shook with his roar, He 
attacked both man and beast, destroying every thing that had 
life, ‘he inhabitants came out immediately to take and des- 
troy him. They beat the drums sounded the great conches, 
and atmed with cross-bows and spears, formed thomgelves into 
bands the better to resist the danger, ‘The king commanded 
them to keep together and putting himself al their head, they 
gradually stole through the forest and passed the hills, The 
roaring of the enraged lion struck terror into man and beast, 
who fled away iflalarm. The king proclaimed that whoever 
should capture the Ion and so deliver the Kingdon from the 
calamity which afilicted it should be rewarded with all manner 
of honoyg.and rewards. On hearing this proclamation of 
the king, the gon, addressing his mother, said i Wir Our 
wretthednesa is extreme | I know not how to al evrtle it, 
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* L must answer this appeal.” “Say not so”weplied his mother ; 
“though this be a savage beast, he is not the less thy father; 
and our misfortunes are no sufficient reason that you should 
destroy him.” The son rejoined ; * Men and beasts are of 
different natuies; what relations of justice can exist between 
them? Our tight is that of resistance ; what hope can he 
entertain in his breast?” Thus said, he armed himself with 
a dagger, and offered to fulfill the king's command. A nunaer- 
ous band accompanied him. The lion was couching in the 
forest; nota man dared to approach him, As soon ‘as the 
son appeared the lion fell upon him and threw hini to the 
ground ; when the latter, full of rage and forgetting their reld- 
tlonship, plunged his dagger into the lion’s belly. The lion 
suffered great anguish from the wound, and died, still praserv- 
inf his tender love for his son as if the latte: had done him 
no injury, ‘Whe king then asked, Who 1s this man? if there be 
aught supernatural in him, we must give him the rewards, but 
punish him also severely.” The son having narrated his 
history} “Approach,” stid_ the king; “thy sire was savage and 
could have no paternal affection, The nature of wild animals 
is difficult to subdue, and wicked sentiments are easily 
produced in their heats, To destroy that which is noxious 
to a people, is a noble action ; to take the life of one’s father is 
to do violence to the heart, Rewards of every kind shall honor 
this action, but exile shall punish the transgression, Thus 
shall the law of the state be respected, and the word of the 
king be free of duplicity.” He then equipped two large 
vessels, which he loaded with provisions and necessaries, and 
unwilling thatthe son of the lion should remain lduger in 
the kingdom; he gave him young men and young damsels 
for his reward, who set sail in different vessels accordingtto 
their sex. That on which the young men embarked reached 
the Island of Jewels; and as many precious things were found 
there, there these remained, In the sequel, some merchants 
having landed on that island, the inhabitants killed the chief 
of them, retained their wives and bad many children, They 
elected chiefs to govern and magistrates for the regulation 
of affairs ; they founded towns, built villages, and in memory 
of the daring action of their ancestor, called the kingdom the 
had established by his name. The vessel on which the damsels 
embarked, arrived at the western part of Persia, in a country 
inhabited by genii: those who landed had* children by their 
Intercourse with the genii, and established the “Great Occt- 
dental kingdom of Women.” : 

Thp natives of the Kingdom of Lions have oval faces, dark 
comple lows, square chins, and lofty foreheads} they are 
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robuet und bold ; their temper is hotand passionate, Flow cant 
they, who aie the descondants of a sivage beast, endure 
insult PC, T., a : 

(2) Only danony and genitm-The proater number of 
travellers who have been Jed lo investigate the religious and 
historical traditions of Ceylon, make mention of these supers 
nattiral beings, with whom the first colonists fiom India for 
along time struggled ere they obtained quiet Possession of 
the entire island. According to the Rajavali, demons Poss: BB. 
ed Ceylon during 1844 years,-namely, from the time of its 
depoputation consequent upon the famous wars betwixt Rama 
and Rav&ua, to the time when Sakya Muni, desiiotis of estas 
blishing his religion in that island, created an extensive fire 
which destroyed the whole country and compelled the demang 
to flee to the ocean and take refuge in the ishind of Pakgtri 
dewina,| According to the computation of some authors, 
this happened when Buddha was 35 years of age ; ‘588 B,C. 
and 43 before the Mirvana | 


Hiuan thsang repeats, with that pretentions prolixity “which 
iscommon with him, those Buddhist legends which selate 
how Seng kia /o (Sinhala) effected the riddance of Ceylon for 
ever from the demons who had withdtawn before the power 
of Sakya, at the time when he had subjected the rest of their 
race, In this narrative, which we shall greatly abridge, it 
is stated that formerly in the Isle of Jewels there was au 
iron town inhabited by five hundied Zo sha women, 
(Rakshasi’, or female demons, whose craftiness was equalled 
by their cruelty. Some merchants having come to the island 
for confmercial purposes, the Lo sha, bringing perfumes and 
playing upon various instruments, advanced to meet them 
ard invite them to enter the town for repose and amusement, 
Seduced by the beauty and conversation of these women, tha 
merchants had (sexual 9 commerce with them, and each of 
them brought faith a son. The chief of thess slrangera was 
Seng kia, and his son was named Seay kia Jo. The latter 
having ina dream had a revelation of the dangers which 
threatened him, he and his companions secretly gained the 
seashore, and with the assistance of a celestial steed escaped 
from the island, The queen of the Zo sha flew in pursuit 
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of Seng kra Jo? and endeavoured by her charms and carrésses 
to seduce him to return: bul, immoveable, Seng kia Jo 
pronounced curses upon her and menaced her with his 
sword,-—saying, “Chou arta Zo ska,I am a man; being of 
different natures, we should never unite; if we do so, we 
shall be mutually wretched, It nfust be thal your destiny 
should fulfil itself 1" Then the Zo sha publicly reproaching 
Seng kia /o with his conduct and his ingratitude, accused ‘im 
of having abandoned her, rejected het, and ovetwhelmed her 
with maledictions and insult after having taken her,to wife 
and accepted her presents. The king touched with her com~ 
plaints and blinded by her beanty, protected her against Sey 
kia /o, tnd, despising the cautions of the latter, took Rer to 
wife. But in the middle of the night she Mew back to the Isle 
of Jewels and returned instanter with five hundred other 
Lho sha, carfying desolation and slaughter into the palace of 
the king, She laid hold of all who were there, and glutting 
themselves with the flesh and blood of some, and bearing off 
the citcasses of others, returned to the Isle. Next morning 
by daylight, the magistrates and the courtiers assembled for 
the royal audience, and awaited long the opening of the 
palace gates. Seeing none, and hearing none, they crossed 
the threshold, atid found in the halls nought but piles of 
bones! Turning away from the sight, they uttered loud 
cries, and wept in ignoiance of the cause of go greata 
misfortune, Seag kia do apprised them of the whole, and 
having nartated what had happened to himself, they, struck 
with his courage and wisdom, elected him for king. Te 
then prepared uims, and having collected troops embarked 
to defy the power of the Zo s4a, Having overcomé these® 
he compelled them to thiow themselves into the sea, and 
take refuge ina neighbowing island ; and then destroyed the 
iron town. Presently people from all sides flocked to the 
island, and a kingdom was established which bore the name 
of the king, Seve kia fo* 4 


The Singhalese books state that it was izéa (Vijay), son of 
Sinhala, who at the head of seven hugdred warriors, and with 
the aid of Cazvany, effected the destiuction of the supernatural 
beings that remained in the island after the expedition of 
Sakya Muni amongst them.|—~C. L, 


. 





* Pian i tan, B. LEVEL at 4, pp 13-16 % . 
br Upham, Sac, and Hist. Books of Ceylon, Vol. I. p. 69, and 


Vo (hy przi. et seq. 
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(3) They soak he goods.——This account exhibits a curious 
analogy with the well known passage in Pliny, which ascribes, 
the same mode of traflic to the sures: Wduminis aller iores ipa 
merces posta justa venalia tolli ab his, sx placeat permus 
tatio.*#—R, 

4) Converted the wickdd dragons ~The dragons and the 
genit which onginally inhabited Ceylon, were called, the 
foriter Nagas, and the second Pakshas, in Pall Vokka, 
Their conversion by Sakya Muni has fuinished Singhalese 
writers" with numeious legends which, with the traditions 
relating to Pizaya, form the heroic age in the history of 
Ceylon, Every thing is supernatital in these legends ; the 
jourrfey of Sakya from central India through the ‘air, hig 
discussions with the Vaksdas, the miacles he performed to 
convince them, and the circumstances attending their fivhl 
expulsion from the island, which ever after adhé@red to tha 
falth of Sakya. Side by side with these legends are those 
refering to Vijaya Sinhabahu, who came from Kalinga, with 
seven hundred men, and occupied at first but a limited “extent 
of coast. If there be any thing historical in these incoherent 
and often contradictory narratives, it is rather in the legends 
relating to Vijaya than in those detailing the pretended 
journey of Sakya, These several recilals may be conenlted 
in the compilation of Upham, We may remark that the 
account given of the arrival of Afahinda in Ceylon, and the 
conversion of the king Devenipaetissa, would seem to prove 
that it was only under this prince, that is lo say, if Ceylonese 
chronology be coriect, about the fourth century before our 
era, thét Buddhism was established in Ceylon |. B, 

AcCording to the Chinese, one century after the Nirvana, 
Mo hi yn 1 lo (Mahendia), younger brother of king Asoka, 
abandoned the woild and proceeded to diffuse the doctrine 
among the inbabilanis of Ceylon. These changed their 
customs and were converted to the true faith. Two centuries 


later, the doctrines of Foe weie divided into two classes, 


denominated Afo ho pi ho fo (Mahavihara), and the other 
A po ye chi li (Abhayashi\.]—C, 1, 

(5) The print of his feet on the top of & mountain—This 
mountain, from its height and the veneation with which it Is 
regarded, has ever atuacted the attention of travellers, 
whom it is known as Adam's Peak, At the time of Sakya’s 





* Hist, Nat, B. VL ch, XXIV, 
+ Sac. and {ist, Books of Ceylon, Vol. 1. p. 84 et seq. 
4 Piani tan, BL. LXVI. fog 
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thid visit to Ceylon, fifteen years subsequent to his firs, 
Saman-deva Raji came to adore him, and said, “Behold, 
O Budaha, that lofty mountain, whose name is Semana Ruta. 
blue as a rock of sapphire, its summit concealed in the clouds | 
Many Buddhas have there left their rejics, by means of which 
the memory of their transit through "the world is preserved 
among men. Deign to add one jewel to these, and leave there 
the imprass of thy foot, which*shall be to this isle a precious 
blessing.” On this Buddha ratsed himself to the clouds, and 
hovering above the mountain, the Iatter sprung from its base 
to receive in the alr the impress of the blessed foot, and then 
fell back again to the place it occupies to this day.* 


» 
Buddhists mention a great many prints of this kind ; the 
venewation these receive, scarcely inferior to that paid to 
Buddha himsesf, has no doubt counted to augment the number, 
It is quite plain that every country must have ite own, and that 
each sect pretend to honor in it the divinity it adores, or the 
head of she doctrine it has embraced. All therefore do not 
belong to Sakya Muni; indeed the Pali texts recognise but, 
five genuine ones, named Pancha pra patha, ‘the five divine 
feet,’ Capt. Low has devoted an article to this subject in the 

Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society of London.-~C, L, 


The Singhalese name this impression and the mountain on 
which it exists, Zammanelle Siripade, or more exactly, Samae 
dhela Svipada, that is, ‘the sacred foot of the mountain of 
Samana,’ Samana, or Saman, is the tutelary God of this 
mountain, In the Mahavansa this mountain Is called Samanta 
huta parvata, and itis very probable that Samanta Mita is 
the primitive form of Semanhela, Valentyn has given a 
mintke and exact account of this mountain and the imagés 
found on the summit of Adam’s Peak, in his description o/ 
Ceylon; a work of which Weston has made extensive use 
in his compilation of Singhalese History. This mountain; 
according to Valentyn, is situated about fourteen German 
miles from Colombo. Its summit can be reached only by 
monna of an fron chain fixed to the rock, the links of which 
serve as steps. ‘The summit forms an area of a hundred and 
fifly paces in length and a hundred and ten in breadth, In the 
centre of this space is a stane seven or eight feet long and 
projecting about threo feet from the soil, Itis there that 
devotees Imagine thal they recognise the priitt, some of Sakya 
Muni’s foot, others of Adam’s. 


Mpham, Val. Ih pe 24 
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"The Singhaless-however admit of only One print onthe 
mountain Semanhela ; a few traditions only afivm that Sakya: 
Muni placed-one-of his. feet: npon - Samenhela -and ‘ttother 
upon that-of the Madura. What may have - given tise to tha. 
tradition of the twofold impress montioned by a hian Is that 
‘the mountain .i3 ‘divided: thto. two summits, upon one of - which: 
igto-be-seonithe Sripada; but the. distance. of: fifteen. eon, 
yds which:according: to our.autlfor, suparates these footprints, 
‘jg certainly exaggerated. » Lnglly, ag .we -have.just had:occasion 
to~-see,: there -is nothing.-more common amogst sBuddhigt 
“mations than the existence of such prints of tho feet of Sakyay: 
“Even in Ceylon it is stated’. that: he left sich: memorials ti: 
* other.parts of the island, and. in particular in: the bed, of the; 
rivor'Calamy,*—I, Be ; eee 
(6) otifteeniyeou yans bo or. 70 English mes, : 
(4) 'Wtorby chang: chang i'w measure: of ten. Chinene: 
feet ;"and the’ Chinese’ foot is eight lings shorter ‘than “ours: 
Taking the chavg’as qual“ to threesmetved and sixty centls! 
ui the height of'chis Cower would’ be: twenty-two metris,” 
‘at ae ts yt ‘ . 








Oe: he Adountain without Kear ymin Chinese, Won'wei,.” 
Hiuan theang appears not lo have known this bullding3 ‘in * 
fact he doga not mention the tomple of the: Zha/h ‘af Tne, of - 
which. we" alall wage immediately, nor ‘of anotller amaller: 
temple near.it, in tho vicinity of the king's ‘palace. Both were. 
simpluonaly'adorned.}—C. L, ee oe rs 
2. hee Sanacrit name of thia Seug dia Zan is Abhajagiri, v:. 
word which means exactly ‘the mountain. of security’, | The 
Mahayaiisa and the Rajaraiiakart state, that the: king’ Walas’ 
kanabhaya, or according to the latter work, Deveny Paetised, 
‘¢aused (hetemple of d-heathen named Girtio’ (doubtless Girly’ 
sto, he destroyed, and caused to. bo construéted ‘pon ita: slt¢, 
fA twelvetemples. conaecrated to Sakya, which cominunlened -.. 
with each other ;-and in the midst. of which was ‘erected an 
“immense pihara, . Hethen combined bis, own, name ad 
2ith thaof Giri, 9p. that. the entire monument was, named 
Abhaya-G vAgearding to the Aahavansa,. thin’ evant jook 
plage ahout the year 456 of Buddha, or, about’ elghty-seven 
s:.:beforeOur., era. Possibly. the. explanation’ thus 
ielese.authoritiog, is somewhat: strained; for 
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“by holding to the sense .of the word-Adhaya Giki,.which 
is, regularly. rendered ‘Afousntain of Secirity,! there Ig no 
need, to have recourse to the’ history of..the priest, Gird 
and. the more -so_.as this’ name does not, ab] 
for a man,» Tt is as.well to note that Fa hi 
woud inthe sense cin which we haze’ just exp! p 
he had more accurate information than is to _.b 
Singhalese Jegends.—Ii, By Pees ee ey . 
(y)) The landof Hane China». According: to the pracy, 
-tice of the: Chinese, their country ‘is: designated: after, the 
dynasties, \yhich have ruled it with the'greatest-glory, even: alter 
they have long ceased to ‘reign, : e ae 


(10) Reflecting” upon the past ;Lin’ the text looking bac 
upon the: shadow, , ; MUD eR 
(1f) Lhe land of Thsin—The name af -a’ celebrated 
dynasty which is ordinarily applied to. all China, but which 
here more particularly designates the province of Shei. si: 
of whith fa hian was.anative.-C, L. Tek end ees 
(t2) Lhe tree Pei.to—In Sanscrit, Bodhi, a mame. given 
from the circumstance of Buddha having acquired supreine 
vintelligenca under its shadow. According to Singhalege 
vWadition it was fram Central India that the kings of Ceylon 
obtain a. branch of this tree, The’ Rajavali. states ‘that 
Mahinda. Kumara, son of Dharmasoka, one. of the succesgors 
of. Chandragupta, drew around the right branch of the Bodhi 
tree.n. yellow line, and that he entreated. the. gods that that. 
branch should be transported .to Ceylon, Jn an. instant the” 
branch detached jtself from the tree as if i} had been aut. with 
a saw, and rising-in. the air, it sped to, Ceylon, wherg It was; 
seceived ing golden vase and afterwards planted in conta. 
erated ground.” ‘This event took place in. the, reign of the 
» Singhalese king Deweny Paetissar -Now the, year 436 corres» 
ponds. with our 307. B,C. if we ‘admit the. Singhalese, join 
iputation, which If Tam, not mistaken, must be reduced by 
some. filly yaara to make it synchronise with, other ingles ons 
drawn from Brahmanical sources, , A. passage , from. the 
Rajanatnakari proves. that the dad4i wag planted near Anara+ 
dhapuya, that.at least to. which Ii hian ofers, and whict was. 
st: fourishing in--his. time. . Moreover: the: narratives of our 
traveller Is.much more.copioug than the AY, iv; 
ing tothe Mahavansa, which. narrates, thes 
the.works. quoted, the-branch of the holy’ 
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to Ceyion in a fees miraculous manned, that ‘is, on a ship 
EB, 
(13) Lwenty chang.—-About 200 English feet, 
(14) Four Wei—-About 234 English inches, 
(15) Sa pho merchanis-Sa pho is the Chinese form of 
perhaps a Singhalese expiéission ; but our historical and philo. 
logical information connected with Ceylon, is not so circum. 
stautial agto enable ug on every ocousion {to restore with 
certainty such words and expressions as present themselves, 
more’ especially when a secondary interest atlacheg to thom 
as in this instance would appear to be the case, : 
(16) Zhe tooth of Foe--Buddhists recognise the authen- 
*ticit} of several ralics of this kind, (see Chap, V. néte 5. and 
Chap. XII. note 8 ;) but none is so celebrated as that here 
spoken of, nor has any been subject to such yariely of for 
tune, The Singhalese name it the Dulada Svahanse (the 
honorable tooth.) According to thelr accounts, Mahasana who 
ascended the throne of Ceylon 818 years after the death of 
Buddha, despatched an ambassador with rich  prébents to 
Guhastha, king of Kalinga rata (Kalinga des) in the south 
of Bengal, to obtain from him this precious relic, then in 
his possession. ‘The king of Kalinga consented lo yield tt 
gp; but Mahasana dying in the interval, it was received with 
the greatest solemnity by his son MKier/issry magawaraa, 
who built a temple for its reception, Fourteen hundred years 
alter the death of Buddha, the Malabars came from the coast 
of Coromandel tothe attack of Ceylon, and having seized 
thdt country, persecuted the falth, and carried off the sacred 
tooth o the banks of the Ganges (perhaps the Godavery). 
Eighty-six years afterwards, Jfahelu Wijayaba expelled the 

alabars, and some years subseqnently Parakramabahy 
brought back again to Ceylon the tooth of Buddha, In the 
latter part of the 16th Century, the Portuguese cartied it off 
in their tari, when Constantino of Rraganza, refused consider- 
able sums for Ha redemption, and antmated with religloua 
geal, publicly reduced il to ashes, Next morning however 
the saree of Buddha found another tooth in the corolla of a 
‘dius, In every respect similar: and it {a this that ia now 
1K the possession of the English, and for the reatoration of 
which the late king of Barmah sent two embassies to Calcutta. 

On comparing the first of these particulars with the date 
discussed above, we may infer that our traveller visited 
Ceylon nat long after the king of Kalinga had gent thither 
the tooth of Buddha, L, 

For ayuy. ample account of this celebrated relig and its 
fortunes (he reader may refer to the fate Ton, Mr, VaUAES 
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account inthe Journal of the Asiatic Society, Vol. VI. p. 
856, et seq. an account which he concludes, by’ mentiohings 
Urat he had held official custody of the relic since 1828; it 
having been found necessary for the tranquillity of the conn- 
try that the British Government should retain so precious 
an object in its own posseasibn, “During that period,’* 
gays Mi, Tuinour, “the six-fold caskets in’ which ‘it is 
enshrined have been twiceeopened ; oncé in May 1828, at the 
request of the natives, when a magnificent festival was cele- 
brated, which lasted a fortnight ; and once m 1834, to ad= 
mit of Sir Robert and Lady Horton seeing it, on whith ogca- 
sion the scientific Austrian traveller, Baron Von Hugel was “ 
alsa present. The keys of the sanctuary are never absent 
from my Hbraty, excepting during the actual performance of 
the daily religious ceremonies, and at night a military gtiard 
is posted «® the temple.” : 

I fear, however, that there are good grounds for believing 
that this object of idle curiosity and miserable superstition, 
guarted with so much pomp and cale has no pretensions 
whateves to a higher antiquity than the 16th century at furth- 
est; and that we cannot boast with Col, Sykes, tha ‘this 
celebrated relic, after fallipg into the hands of the Malibars 
and Portuguese is now safely lodged under the lock and key 
of the English,” The circumstances under which it was des~ 
(royed, not by order of the Viceroy, D. Constanting de Bragan- 
4a, as stated by M. Landresse, ‘but jn direct opposition to 
lis wishes, are thus detailed by the Portuguese histdian, 
Diogo de Couto, “As soon as the king of Pegu heard of the 
capture of Jafnapatam and the seizure of the tooth-reMec By the 
Viceroy, he despatched ambassadors to the latter, olfering 
unlimited sums of gold for its redemption, and making~pro- 
mises of cternal friendship and alliance in the event of com- 
pliance with bis wishes, The Vicervy consulted his captains 
and counsellors, who were unanimous in thinking ‘that so 
magnificent an offer should not be rejected. Meanwhile the 
rumour of this negociation xeached the ears af the Arch- 
bishop, D. Gaspm, who immediately went to the Viceroy, 
expoastulated with him upon a trafle’ so dishororing to God, 
and forbade him to sell for any amount of gold, an object 
which contributed to the perpetuation of {dolatry among the 
heathen, The Viceroy was too good a Catholic to act upon 
his own responsibility in opposition to the ‘wishes of the Arch- 
bishop ; but having summoned a council, to which the latter 
and all the clergy were invited, he laid before them the urgent 
necgssities of the state, which might at once be relieved by so 
sple Nidva ransom. The subject was fully aiseteed by’ the 
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assembly, and it avas finally determined that the ranscm, were 
it even the whole world, could not be accepted, as being offen« 
sive to God.” The historian mentions hy name the whdle of 
the clergy who came to this honorable deteimination, and 
proceeds ; “This being seed to, and a resolution being drawn 
out and signed by all present, a copy of which may be seen 
in the record-office (/orre do somdo)}, the Viceroy commanded 
the treasurer to bring forth the tdébth, and then tiansferred it 
tothe Archbishop, The latter, in the presence of all with 
bis own hands, put the tooth Into a metal mortar, and_ having 
sbroken. it into pieces, cast the fragments Into a challingdish, 
whjch he then caused tu be thrown, ashes, coals and all, into 

* the middle of the river, in the presence of all the people, who 
Jooked on from ther windows and verandahs. The Viceroy 
murmured greally at this tansaction saying that the heathen 
had no scarcily of other idols, would easily fashiow another tooth 
as siubatitute for that which had been destroyed, and would pay 
jt the same veneration; while so great a sum of money would 
have been a substantial benefit to the state in {ts present need, 
To soothe the Viceroy, and serve as a memorial of this event 
the ecclesiastics had a shield prepared, having in the centre 
a painting representing himself and the Archbishop ata table, 
around which were the other prelates and clergy who had 
been actually present on the occasion, and in the midst a blag~ 
ing chaffer ; while the heathen were standing by holding in 
their hands bags of money which they threw upon the fire, with 
these five letters, the initial of Constantino’s name, CCCCC ; 
and gunderneath the words Cons/antinus cali cupidine 
cremavit crumenas ; implying that Constantino, intcnt upon 
-heavan, despised worldly treasures,” &c, De Couto, Da his- 
loria da India, Dec, VII. B. 9, Chap, XVIL On referring to 
a subsequent volume of the same history, I find that notwith+ 
standing its complete destruction as here recorded, this wira+ 
culous tooth was sold some years afterwards to the king of 
Pegu, who celebrated its arrival in his kingdom with extra~ 
vagant feativals and rejoicings |—-J. W. L. 

(17) Ze the course.of three A seng hirmThia is the ‘trans. 
sription of the Sanscrit Asanthye, which signifies innumerable 
and which is the first of the ten great numbers explained by 
Foe to indicate how boundless and inexhaustible are the 
virtues of the Buddhas, the acts of the Bodhisattwaa, the ocean 
of their desires, and infinite laws of mundane developments.* 





aes ona cnt 
* How yan king, quoted in the San isang, fa sou, B. XLIL 
pr i6, e 
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The Ashankhya is equivalent to a hupfidred quadriflions, 
“Asankhya signifies an infinite number; with what proprisly' 
speak ye of three Asaukhyas? asks the Xiu che lun.” 
“Because,” it is retorted, “Vou sow signifies innumerable, and 
not without number” 


« 
Sakya Muni led the life of @ Bodhisattwa during threa 
Asankhyas, The first comprises the existence of three gcore 
and fifteen thousand Buddhas, (or three scoie and fifteen ages 
of the world, as a thousand Buddhas must appear in every 
age ofthe World) from Sakya, surnamed the ancient» to Shi 
Ahi Foe-(Sikhi Buddha), In his earlier births Sakya Muni was 
amanyfacturer of tiles, and was named Za houany, ming. 
Sakya the amient having come to lodge with the tiler, the 
Jatter rendered him the triple service of preparing him a seat 
of geass, apenllyiiesing him with a lantern, and of giving him 
to drink, ‘He worshipped Foe, and conceived the wish, if in 
time to come he should become Foe, he should bear the 
name of his guest, ence he is now called Shy hia Wen, 


The second Asankhya begins with Si &hi Joe, and 
presents a succussion of seventy-six thousand Buddhas, up to 
the advent of Jew dug Ze (Dipankara Buddha). When 
Jan teng Loe was born, his body shone like a lamp; and 
hence he took this name on altaining Buddhahood, Sakya, who 
was then named Jo /owag, presented him with three lotus 
stalks ; he took olf the deer skin with which he was clad and 
placed it under the feet of the Buddha to ptotect them from 
the mud and spiead out his hair udon the ground, Vor this 
Jan feng said to him, “In ninety-one Kalpas thou ghalt be 
come Buddha and shall be called Shy hia wen.” A ° 


Vinally the third clsenddya embraces the lives of sevaity. 
seven thousand Buddhas from Jan fony Je to Pi pho shi 
(Vipasy:), the first of the seven Buddifas generally named, to- 
beara ae to whom invocations ure collectively addressed.* 
we. Ls AY 

(18) He spared nol the marrow of his bones—m~These 
different acts of Sakya Mani while yel a Bodhisattwa, have 
been detailed elsewhere, See particularly Chaps. IX, X, SL 


full particulars of many of these fabuloug events, referred 
to Sakya’s anterior existences, may be found in M. Schmidt's 
Weiser und Lhor, a8 I have before intimated. —J, WL : 


Ve teue ateateee ome perme pwertenene mnéehanee mnenunorinnte-enmaretamerreetanan 





* Thian tat ae Kiuo yi;‘cited inzthe San teang fa sou. B xii, 
pe aly * " . se 
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Uy) 1497 sews have elapsed-There is tog Tittla agree. * 
ment between the various dates given by Ia hlan, as well as too 
little uniformity in hig manner of computation to enablet? Lo 
establish any well determined point of departure in his chro- 
nology. Nevertheless we may see that he here reckons after 
the Chinese Buddhic era niost generally admitted (yso B, C) 
which differs by nearly five centuries from that of the 
Siighalese (543 B.C.) and according to which the year of the 
nirvana would coirespond with.gio A. D., a date which is also 
very cartalnly that of the abode of our haveller in, Ceylon, 
4. greatereligious movement at that time agitated the, country ; 
the struggle which ensucd between Brahmanism and Buddh- 
ism, and which ended, somewhat Inter, in.the ovefthrow of 
the latter cult in the lands of its bith, had not yet exercised 
its baneful influence in Ceylon, On the contrary, this islfnd 
presented to unhappy proselytes, a refuge fro the intoler: 
ance of the Brahmans: and as happens in such cases, zeal 
redoubled with persecution, A learned priest from the con- 
tinent of India, named Buddhaghosa, after having to % great 
extent revived the religion of which he was a zealous partisan, 
had hardly left Ceylon to spread the doctrine beyond the 
Ganges in Ava, and among the Burmans, (Crawford, limbass' 
to Ava, p. 4913 and Bournouf and Lassen Kssal Sur le Pall, 
p, 62 ) when Ia hian arrived there under circumstance highly 
favourable for the objects of his voyage, as the account of 
the pompous ceremonies he witnessed testifics, ‘Since the 
origin of this kingdom, he observes, there has been no famine 
or scarcity, no calamity or troubles ;” which shows that he 
was there before the pestilence which desolated this island 
andet Upatissa al the beginning of the fifth century; and, 
especially, that he was there before the invasion of the Mala- 
bars, which occurred, shortly afterwards, ‘hus it is in the 
interval belween these events and the time when the tooth of 
Toe was imported from the Peningula, that we must Aix the 
arrival of Ia hian in Ceylon, We shall see further on that 
he returned to his own country in 414} now as he dwelt two 
years in Ceylon and was seven months on his voyage to China, 
the year 413 muat be the irae date corresponding wilh 1447 ; 
an era which coincides perfectly with the historical circums- 
tances we have mentioned, and which places the death of 
Buddha, in the year 1084 or o85 8. C, Thisis a new date 
to cdllate with thoge already gathered of this event, and may 
be compared with the other Singhalese dateg discussed by 
MM. M. Bournouf and Lassen in theif researches on the sacred 
Janguagasathe Buddhisis—C. L, Pa t 

, 0) Five hundved successive manltutatiene £100, ataka, 
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births or mapiifestations of Buddha, to ‘phich the CRinese 
sometimes, bul improperly, apply the term dvcarnafion 
(aVatara) are apparently spoken of here. However many of 
these births succeed each other, the being who is their sub- 
jest, hath still no divine character ; he is subject to avédya, that, 
is to all th» imperfections attached’ to individual existenge, ta 
the errors, the affections,--in a word, to the illusions of every 
kind which constitute the*sensible world, and of which we 
have had frequent occasion to speak in the comse of these 
notes, , It is not till he has attained the point of absolite per- 
fection essential io Buddhahood, that he 1s commingled with 
infinite jntelligence and is for ever freed fom individyality, 
and consequently, accordmg to M, Remusat’s expression, 
from the vicissitudes of the phenomenal world, 

Ea hian speaks of only five hundted manifestations ; but 
five hundred and fifty are generally spoken of as principal 
ones, and the doctrines of transmigration admit thal Buddha 
passed thiough the entire scale of cteation, that he passed 
through every state of existence in the sea, earth, aud air, and 
underwent every condition of human life. “ When ona body 
was destroyed, said Buddha himself, I received another ; and 
the number of my bliths and deaths can only be compated ta 
that of all the trees and plants in the entire universe, It is 
impossible to reckon the bodies I have posseased2* 

These five hundred and fifty Yataka are the subjects of 
pictures and emblems piously preserved in temples for the 
veneration of the people on the occasion ot grand ceremonials, 
such as I's hian describes. To each of ‘these manifestations 
belongs a legend or recital of the events of which Buddha’ 
was the subject under the different forms in which he aures, 
and which serves as a practical discourse upon the conduct 
to bo observed in annlogous condilions, Mr. Upham has 
published four of these legends, accompanied by figures, as 
ca cinghalene llst of the five hundred and filty Ja/ekas, 

That of Siu fa nou-—This is the transcription of the 
Santaciit Suéanu, ‘faitebodied,’ which is found in tho 
Singhalese list of the Fateka—C. L. 

(21) Zransfarnation into lightning ~There is nothing 
impossible in this transformation according to Buddhist 
notions, which admit of the gods and saints assuming every 
form of body, and even similating several at once, Buddha, 


n 





‘ 


* Gecoucheny por hes har, quoted in the San taauy fo suv, B, 
LXXVH. D8. 
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say Chinese authgrs, by his supernatural power, assumed + 
various foims appetlaining to no created being with a 
material body. To save living creatures and  overwhetm 
them with benign influences, he accommodates himsulf to 
their anderstandings, and manifests himself in all manner 
of bodies, as the light of the one moon icflects usell on many 
waters, Je can become lightning, a8 well as a plant or tree} 
butfchis manifestation is not included among the five hundred 
and fifty jafahas 5 at least the Singhalese list of Upham con- 
tains nglhing analogous. : 

+ The efaja Raénakart narrates that when the tooth of 
Buddha reached Ceylon, it appeared self-raised in the sky in 
the similnude of a planet; and having taken its place in the 
firmament shone with six brilliant colours,* Might not the 
painted figure seen by a hian be » memorial of, this prodi- 
gy, and that be mistook it for one of the manitestations of 
Buddha amongst which it was placed ?—C. L, 

(22) That of the hing of elephants——This jalaku may be 
the one ‘which figures in Singhalese list under the name of 
AMatanga, 01 perbaps that of La//y pala t—C, L, 

(23), That of the stagehorse-—~This tg no doubt the 
jataka named Loorovmaga; that ie the Gazelle called 
Rurity—C. L 

(24) A chapel named Po thi—Hivan thsang makes no 
mention of this chapel, but he speaka of the mountain upon 
which it was situated, and which is in the south-east corner 

, of theckingdom. He calls it Zug hia, Jou lai formerly 
« lihabited it, and it was there thal he expounded the Zing 
Alt fing.t-—=C. Le ' 


* Upham, Vol. IL. p. 72 
$ Upham, Vol, TL p. ayy 
k Pian i tian, B. LXV art q. pe 180. 


OHAPTER XXXIX, 


a 
Chapel of Mo lo pi ho lo—-Cremation of the body ofa * 
Samanean —Bestiny of l’oe’s Pot, 


a 

At saven /z lo the south of the town, there is aq ghapel 
called Ad¢ do pi ho lo,(1) where three thousand ecclesiastica 
reside, ‘There was there a Samanean of exalted virtue,» one, 
whp observed the precepts with exactitude, and lived in the, 
greatest purisy. The people of the country all believed that 
he was an Arhan. When his end was gpproaching, the king, 
visited jim, and in conformity with the ilaw, assemble the 
ecclesiastics and asked them if the mendlcant had obtained 
the doctrine, They answered, that in reality he wagtan 
Arhan, When he was dead, the king, having consulted the 
the rittialg and the sacied books, conducted his funeral ag 
beseemed an Arian, To the east of the chapel, st the 
distance of four or five 1, they piled up wood upon a space 
of about three chang, and to the same height; above it they 
placed sandal-wood, the essence of aloc-wood, and a sorls 
of odoriferous woods, On the four sides they madengteps, « 
and covered the whole with a beautiful tissue of very pure 
white wool, On this pile they ralsed a bed similar to a 
funeral car, but without Jovng iu, At the Instant of the 
she wei(2) the king and the four jcastes of the inhabitante 
of the country unitedly offered up flowers and perfumes, 
When the car waa brought lo the placé of sepulture, the king 
himself offered flowers and perfumes, This oblation’ ended, 
they placed the car upon the pile which was sprinkled all ovet 
with storax, and applied firo, Whilst it burnt, every one had 
his heart filled with recollections ; every one, baving taken off 
his uppor garments, waved from afar a kind. of parasol of* 
fenthern{g} to assisL the she wei, When the she wei was 
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finisked, they sought for an! collected together (ae bones, and 
elected a tower over them, Pa hikn on his attival found aot 
this Samanean alive; he was able only to assist at his 
funeral, 

The king firmly believed in the Law of Foe, As he wag 
desyous of building a new chapel for the ecclesiastics, he 
began by giving these 2 grand entettainment, After they 
had eaten, he selected two fine field-oxen whose horns he 
ornamented with gold, and silver, and precious things, They 
madé'a beautiful plough(4) of gold, and the king” himself 
ploughed the four sides ot an arpent ;(5) and when he had 
disseized himself of it, he gave them its inlrabitant®, its 
families, its fields and its houses. He wrote the ‘dead upon 
iron, importing that now and from generation to generation, 
this property should be transmitted without any one daring 
to alter or to change it, 

Whilst Fa hian was in these parts he heard the Clergy of 
Reagon declare from a lofty thtone where they read the 
Sacred Books, that the pot of Foe was at first at Pd she 4,(6) 
and that it has now been nearly some roo years, at Rien 
tho wei(7) (¥a hian when he heard this discourse knew 
precisely the number of years, but now he has forgotten it), 
ltmuprreturn to the kingdom of the western Pye 44.(8) At 
the ond of clevon hundred years it will 80 to the kingdom of 
Yu shian,(9) and will there remain eleven hundred years, 
Thence it will go to the kingdom of Hin YAse.(10) Alter 
“leven hundred yeais it must go anew to the Country of Han 
for aleven hundred yeara; then it will return to the Kingdom of 
Zions. After eleven hundred years tt will return to Mid-India, 
From Mid-lndla it will rise to the heaven Tron shout) 
When Mi le phou satt2) shall behdld it, he will exclaim, 
sighing, “The pot of Shy hia wen Boe hath come |” Then, 
with all the gods, he will offer if flowers and perfumes for 


seven days, The seven days explied, the pot will ret in t 
: . ‘0 
Yan feou fa=—The king of the seardragons will take-tnto bin 
A 
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dagon-palace, When Afi fe shall be on the evg or compieihg 
the lay, the pot, divided into four (parts), will return {fo ite 
original place on mount Phin ne, AZ le having accomplished 
the law, the four kings of heaven shall meditate afresh on 
Foe, conformably to the law of antecedent Foes, ‘The thou: 
sand oes of the Age of the Sages(r3) shall all make uge of 
this pot. When the pot shall be no more, the law of Toe will 
be ingensibly extinguished, When the law of Too is extinct, 
the age of man shall become again short, so that its duration’ 
shall be fo thore than froth five td ten years. Rice ind 
buter will disappear, Men, become extremely wicked, wilt 
aim tlfemselyes with clubs that shall become swords; each 
will attack the other, and they shall fight and kill each othey.’ 
There shall be amongst their number some so foitynate'ag to’ 
escape, and fly to the mountains, When the destrudtion of 
the wicked shall be complete, these mon shall come forth’ and 
re-appear, saying to each ‘other, UThey of the oldgd ime 
live long ; but they committed every kind of wickednéss And 
tranggi essed the law ; and therefore hath our life been gradu 
ally abridged and reduced to ten years, Let us now do that 
which is right; let us raise our penitent hearts’to charity, 
and cultivace deeds of humanity and fustice. Eagh “tht OX 
hibiting faith and justice, the duation of our lives 

gyaasa and reach to four score thousand years,” When fi fe 
shall appear in the world, and shall begin to’ turnsthe ' wheal 
of the doctrina, he shall first convert thd disciples* adheting 
faithfully to the law of Shy Ate, men out of their homes,(z4) 
thone who shall have revelved the ‘three Kouti(is) and the 
five precepts, (16)'and those who shall have kept the inw, and 
obsorved the worship of the “vee precious ones. The second 
and thé third converted ‘in this ordet, dto the proteges of 
Foe. Fa hian would that instant have copted the book which 
contained this, but the people sail, “This is not written ; we 
know it by oral traditzon.” 
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NOTES. 
(1): Chapel of Mo ho pi. ho- loom'Vhia ig. the Sanserit.. word 
Mahavihara, the greut temple, or rather the great MONAStErywe: } 
for according to the definition’ given by Mr, Upham (tlist,. 
‘snd Doct, of Buddhism, 'p. 19) vihara does not properly inean 
“a-ample, but a habitation of monks: with a chapels called by 
‘the Chinese Seng dda. dan, Tn hian-has_ it all:to himself-here; 
Hiuar tlisang makes no mention of this building, “et : 
<(a} At the moment of thé she weis=She wei ls a, Fan word: 
Which isis impossible to.restore with certainty, ‘either because: 
ithe.¢ranacription is formed ina manner too itregulat, or bee : 
cause it has long fallen into disuse,* The San ssang: fa, son, 
(Be Ve pig.) explains it by fen shao,. to consume, “to 
burn, ‘the -act of burning. It-may be the transcription’ of the’ 
two first syllables of Shavadaha, the cremation. of. a body, 
The she wei ls one of the four sepuliures, that of: fire, |: 
The “others wre that’ of water, that of earth, and ‘that’ of’ 
foresteypeHC, Lavo: ee rea 
£33): Parasol. of feathersnIn Coylon the fanelike leaves of: 
the Palmyra tree (Borassns sbededieestt) are to this day used 
“as parasols; and it.la perhaps to. an imitation of these, 
foried of feathers, that our pilgrim here alludes.——J, W, Li 
“"(4). The cerentony here described by Fa hian ts precisely 
that! adopted We pewenshii yailaso on founding the Maha» 
wiharo,. The, details .are..given at length in. the fifteenth 
Chaptey.of the Mahawanso, to which work I must refer the. 
‘quadert ‘or many illustrations of Fa hlan’s account of Coy 
‘wittel’ want ‘of space compels. me 10 omit héremJo We di 
N15) And arpentomeA- measure ‘of land containing 100 pérs 
ches of r8:ftyepch.: eur coi ap akan eae aly 
26)) Pi she tio Vaisall, (See Chapt... ¥XV,. note 2). 
(7) Klan tho ydlenThis.coumtry, named ,aleo. Kian: sho 


nd ap the fo, 1s Gandhara. (See. Chap, X, Note).—-Actord. 
ing to the 
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@ Account of Western Countries, “it Is'situated ‘to the 
bf Udyana,: aiid: was riamed “at: first: ¥e pho fo} but belng 
jected:by the-¥e éha. (Gelce)-it changed ‘Its: name,- ‘Ddyana 
t -are.the countries of northern: India which in 
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“) CHAPTER Xx 





= 2 % ee oes :: 
the time of Fu. hian preserved most of the. imporiint yadi-* 
tions of Buddhism ; but -their. neighbourhbod. to. each: other, 
andthe’ demarcation’ so , difficult to establish among.so ‘many | 
petty. states..always, at. war. with each otherand:.alternately . 
conquering «and. conquered, - occasion sometimes : slight dis-: 
crepancies.if- notin the site of thp: particular scenes of: Foa's.« 
actions, at least in the.precise determination of.the-kingdoms: 
to. which they: belonged. ‘alt. is. thus that many memorgble 
clreumstances-narrated:-by Fa hian and Hiuan’ thsang ag have 
ing ocgurred: In Udyana, ‘may, according. to other: travellers,” 
have taken place in Kandahar and vice versa, without any: 
fait ground ‘of accusing -these narratives of contradiction:to: 
each other, : bee 





. At ‘the commencement of the 6th century two. Chinese 
Buddhist monks, Soung yun se and Hoe, segs came: ..t0 
Gandhara,timpelled by the. same. motives, which ‘actuated : 
Fa hian a century earlier. The narrative they have. given 
deserves on sundry accounts to be..compared with’ that of 
the Foe, Koue ki, At the time: of their arrival the country © 
had’ been at war withthe Khi pin, on. the’ question: of the» 
boundaries’ of the ‘two states: ‘The .king was a cruel tyrant,’ 
delighting in. murder and-blood, a disbeliever Inthe daw. of |. 
Foe, a worshippér Gf genil, dnd’ dependent entirely’ ‘on his’, 
own strength and courage. He’ ‘had: seven “hundred “at 
elephants, each mounting ‘tat! men. armed ‘with’ swords ‘and 
lances, and to the trunk of each elephant was affixed:a sabre 
to’ smite the. énemy. The: king* constantly dwelt: oni.the 
frontiers in the midst ofthe mountains;:so” that the people’: 


“suffered: greatly, and: their- families mutmured: Sang’ yun’ 


joined the camp. to, deliver. the imperial. letter. The King a 

» Teceived) it. seated. * * ¥. Soung ‘yun sald-to him; OF. 
mountalns, some ‘are high and. others.Jow-;..among rivers: 
some.are great and others small; aed_so. in the: world: there < 
are-oxaltedmen and. there are humble .ones, : The -Ye-tha::. 
“and the king of: Ou.chang both ‘yecelyed; the: imperial. missive 
with respect;: how “hath ‘the. -great- king: alone received. 10h’ 
-. otherwise 2." The king “replied; “Were I-to seein: person: > 
ithe great king of \the Wei,..E would: -saltite him ;: but, what ie 
there surprising in that I. should: peruse’ his-letters seated? ° 
When men: receive a letter from. father or. mothét, they-read 
it seated ; the Lord of ‘the Wei. is,:father and mother.to:me}.” 
-and:I read his. letter:also seated, In. this, what-is. there cone” 
trary to propriety?” Yun could not move.hiin from: this #4 #%. 
‘After journeying” five days to” the west, the © travellera rea= ">: 
“sched the: place where -Joulat: made:.an alma-gift of his head; 
in that glace there was a tower inhabited BP uwenty monks...” 
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According to Fabian this took place in the kingdom of Chy 

shagi dd (Chap, %1), situated seven days* journey to the enst 
+08 Kis tho wel, which doubtless no longer existed as an index 
pendent kingdom m the tinte of Soung Yun’s journey. ‘hres 
odays further journey tothe weatis the river Son sean, on 

the westein bank of which is the place where Jou Ini, having 
.hostimed the form of the efish, Me died (Makara?) came out 
tof tha-river and during twelve yoars fed meti on his flesh, A 

tower owas erected In memory ofthis eveltt, and the imprés- 

sion of the scales of & fish nie still to be seen upon a rock, 


' Porther west, three day's journey, yon come to the town 
Of Fee" dha fou. There ate both within and without this 
(dwn, aliGlent ieniples for which devotees have peculiar vene- 
ration. One 2 north of the (own is the palace of the white 
slephant, It is 4% teimple dedicate to Toe, It is’ adorned 
‘With stattigs of stone covered with preclous ornargents : Ahese 
‘have many heads to each bady and are covered with leaves of 
bold which dazzle the eyés. In front of the temple ts the 
treg of the'whité vlephant, Its Mowers and leaves roggmble 
those ‘df the {ujube treo; it beara frutt at the close of winter, 

Id tien repeat from tradition, that when this tree sball dia, 
the law of Foe will die alsa, * * * 


. Atone ‘day’s journey further west is tha spot ees 
Jai tare out an eye to present it to a man, (See Chap. X.) 
apg sand ,1 temple have been there erected, On a stone 
Js the impross of the foot of Kia she Foe. 


4, Continuing further west Soung yun arrives al the town of 
Kan tho lox seven di lo the south-east of which is the tow 
‘on, built by king Kia ni see Ate, and which must be the same 
aisles which Fa hian places in Beluchistan. (20 /eon sha, 
than: Purushapura, Peshawuroml, We Ts) het XU) 
The legend regarding the king Kia ni sge kin is related in 
retty neatly the samen terms by these twa travellers aud 
Fnuan teang,* who concurs with Soung yon in stating that 
tile-teniple is in Kandahar, Both dwell upon its magni. 
heence, “Amongst the Jeon shon of western countries,” 
says Soung yun, “this isthe first. “When they bagan to butld 
{t, they used, pearls to form the trellis work deatined to cover 
¥ {thsBut eothslysara after, the king, abserving that this tsaue 
df pearl being worth more than ten thousand pieces of gold, 
fous thatcafter his. death i¢ might be abstracted, and that {f 
th egreat towershonld fall no one would seek to testore it, 
are asta ase py vn 5 
ee Teva 4 : Een aa rn 
fises, abd ® Pind tien, Be LRT art, a? h, 
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“took down the poarl tissue lattice, and placed it’ In ascopper 
vase, which he caused to be buried one hundfed paces nofthe 
west of the tower ; and over it he planted a tree. Thlia: tree 
ia named Pho shi; its branches spread out on all sides and 
ite foliage shuts out the sight of the sky. Beneath it are four 
seated statues, each five toisea high." 


Proceeding seven days’ journey further noith, and passing 
& great river, you arrive at tl place where Jou lai released 
the pigeon. According to Fa hian it was in the country 
called Se do /o that the Bodhisattwa accomplished this act of 
charity. (Chap. 1X.) Soung yun knew not this name, ‘which 
had prokably disappeared with the little state to hich it 
belonged. a 

#On leaving this point, the travelleis neglect to note the 
distarees as gvell as the direction of their march. They arrive 
successively tn the kingdom of Wa dia 7s ho, which Is identical 
with Wa die, placed by Ma hian sixteen yojanas west of Fe 
Teou she. (Chap. X1L) In that place wag the skull-bone of 
Foe, It wag four inches in circumference, and of a yellowlsh- 
white; below was a cavity which might receive a nian’s 
thumb, resembling a bee’s hive. In the town fs the temple 
Khi ho lan, where there are thirleen fragments of the Kia sha 
(mantle) of foe, It is probably the chapel of the Stag kia H 
mentioned in the Foe koue ki, There is also the brags staff 
of Foe, seven chang in length (about 21 metres) itis washed 
with tubes filled with water. It is entirely covered‘ with 
leaves of gold. The weight of this stalf varies; thete are 
tlmes when it is so heavy that a hundred men cannot ratse it; 
again, al other times, It is so light that a single mn mays 
cariy it away, In the same town are also the tooth att the® 
hair of Foe ; these relics are preciously enshrined, and 
morting and evening offerings are presented to them. : 

At Kaze ?o /o Jon, fifleen pacys in the mountain, is the cave 
of the shadow of Foe. When seen far off the shadow’ is 
distinctly perceived ; bul on a nearer approach, tt Is sean just’ 
asl the eyes were dizzied; if you stretch out the hand! 
nothing more is felt than the stone wall. On retiring’ again, 
gradually the figue re-appears. It is one of the most singular 
things in the would, In front of the stone there is a squarg 
stone on which is a print ot the foot of Foe At a hundred 
paces south-west of the cave is the spot where Foe washed his 
clothes , and one Zi noith-east is the cave of Mou* Han, To ' 
the north of this cave is 9 mountai at the foot of which ia 4 
great temple with a vow shou ten toises high. There are 
atlll agvep othet towers, to the south of whick"icrels a stone 
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with pa mention bad to be made by the hantl of Jou Iai 
himself ; and whictl 1s still very well understood.* . 
On comparing the above with the nariaive of Fa hla, “tt 
will ba seev (hat they do not differ ftom each other in any 
estentini point, and that the former contains some particulars 
of which the other traveller yeeme to have heen ignorant, or 
to,lave neglected to record, Of these is the curious tradition 
aacr{bing to Sakya Tathagatha the aciiplion here mentioned, 
As to what refers to the pot of Ioe, Finan thsang relates that 
after the nirvana it was in Kian sho wei, where it wag wore 
shipped for several centuries ; but that it subseqnently passed 
into varions kingdoms, and was al that timo in Persia.--C. Ta 


. (9 Lhe western Vue ti—These are the proat Yue ti, who, 
dyiven to the westward, first by the northern Wionng, and then 
by the Qusun, guitted the Tangut where they Jed a wangler 
ing life, and hecaming masters of Trangoxania, fownded there 
an empire, long poweiful, and extended thelr conquests (to 
Cabul, Kandahar, and the countries ajtuat dan both panks 
of the Indus. See note 9 to Chap. XII.—C, 1, 


9) The kingdom of Vu thianmKhotan, See Chap. HT. 


‘ (10) Zhe kingdom of Khiu thse—M. Remusat thought 
that this country might be that of Beshbalik; may not rather 
Koutche, which was moreover a pait of Beshbalik, be more 
particularly indicated here ?—C, L, 


(11) Zhe Heaven Teou shou—Lushila in Sanserit It ig 
the fourth of the six heavens situated one above another and 
constituting the world of deshes. It 1s there that beings 

rived m the state immediately preceding that of absolute 
Rerfectian, that ia to say, that af Bodhisattiwa, awatt the 
mOifént of thei return to the earth in the character of 
Buddhas,--C. t 


(12) Mi le phou sa—-Maitreya Buddha. See note 8, 
Chap. VI. 

A (13) The age of ages—in Sanserit Bhadra halpa. It is the 
present age ju which we live, and one of those periots 
aastgned for the formation, continuance, and destruction of 
the, world, Jt is to Inst 236 millions of years, of which 
151,200,000 have alrendy elapsed, and duing which one 
thousand Buddiing must successively appear for the salvation 
ofall creatures. There have aheady appeared but four of 
thepe, and the life of man is on the decrease, seeing that 
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fram 84,000 "years it is reduced to id Calannticn of 
different kinds successively ovei take all parts’of the universe, 
Wheit the age of man shall have decreased to 30 years, the 
rain of heaven shall cease ; the drought which shall succeed 
will prevent the reproduction of plants and vegetables ; 
there will be no more water and an itumense number of men 
will die, When the life of man is further 1educed to twenty 
years, epidemics and all kigds of sicknesa shall arise, end 
catry off an infinily of victims. Finally when the average of 
life “shal) be but to years, man shall he given up to’strife 
and wart.s, Ttees and plants even shall become weapons 
in their hands, and be the means of mutual destruttion, so 
that inmense numbers shall perish thus, ‘Then, accortling: 
to the tradition preserved by Fa hian, 447 Je (Maitreya) shall 
appeay in the chaiacter of Buddha to iegenerate the world; 
and the life Qf man shall be extended once more to 80,000 
years --C. L. 

(14q Alen out of their homesmmThis expression, as we 
have often seen, implies men who have adopted religious 
life and who live in solitude. 

(15) Zhe three Kouer, See Chap, XXXVI. note 7. 

(16) The fine precepis. See Chap, XVI. note x12. 


ONAPTMR XL. 


‘Vopaiture from the Kingdom of Lions—-Kingdom of Ye pho tim 
\ Lao mountain—Town of Thsing chéou—Return to Chhang 
an~Conclusion, 


a hian sojourned lwo years in this kingdom. He there 
sought for and obtained the volume which contains the pres 
cepts of Misha se. He obtained the long 4 Zan and the 
miscellaneous 4 fans at length he had a_ collection of the 
different Tsang (1) all of them books which? were wanting in 
the land of Han. When in possession of these volumes in 
the few language, he placed them aboard a_ large trading” 
vessel gapable ol accommodating more than two'hundred 
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mene Astern wadffastened a small vessel to provide against 
the dangers of sea voyage, and injmy to the larger one, 
With a favorable wind they proceeded easterly for two days, 
when they were overtaken by a hurricane, The ship took Ia 
water, and the merchants were anxtons (to board the small 
vesggl ; but the crew of the latter, (fearful of overloading her, 
cut the cable, The merchants woe extemely slarmed for 
thelr lives, and, expecting every moment that the vesael, would 
go to the bottom, they took the heaviest objects ‘and east 
them nto the sea, Fa Tuan worked with the caw in pumping 
out the water; all hat was superfluous of his own he, log, 
threw into the sea, But he dieaded fest the mercfante would 
cast over board jug books and bis images! Uis sole resomce 
was then to pray Kewai shi in,(”) to allow all the ecclesing~ 
tics to vetiin alive to the land of IJon, ‘As for me, said he, 
Lundertook this distant journey to seek for the Law; 1 trust 
to the gods to protect this ship and cnable me lo reach the 
haven.” 
The hurticane having Jasted thirteen days and thirteen 
nights, they came to the shore of an island; and when the 
tide had ebbed, having discovered the place of the leak, they 
stopped.il up, and again put to ava, There are many pirates 
here, from whom when taken thera is no escape. ‘The sea 
waa vast, Immense, shoreless ; neither the east nor the west 
were known ; the courage was regulated by the aun, the moon, 
and the stags. (3) When the weather was clondy or rainy, 
there was no help but follow the wind. During the night 
when the weather was dark, they saw nothing but huge waves 
dashing against each other, fire-colomed lighinings, tortoises, 
¢rocodiles, sea-monaters, and other prodigies, ‘The meichanta 
were much troubled, as they knew not whither they were 
" dating, ‘The sea avas botlomléss, and there was fiot even a 
tock at which they could slop, When the sky had become 
serene, they then knew lo steer cnaterly, and thay proceeded 
afresh onsheit“oute ; buthad they come upon any hidden 
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ock there wag tio means of saving their ‘Hives ‘Rhus was 
it with Lhem for ninety days, when they ardved in the king. 
doth of Fe pho thi(4) Uerelics and Biahmans 4re numerous 
there, und lhere the Inw of Foe is in no wisé entettaitled, 

After @ sojourn of six months in ‘this ‘kingdom, ‘Tra “flan 
progeeded! anew with certain ierchants in} 4 laige” voddel 
capable of holding two huidred men, ' They took with’ thtfh 
provislons for fifty days. They set sail of the sixteentti diy 
of the folyth moon. Fa hian was very ‘happy aboard’ this 
vessel They progeeded horth-cast towards Kouahg: “cheolr.($) 
At the end of about a tnonth they oncounterell a ftightfit 
Wiad, drid‘violent rain. The merchants and the pastengs 
were Squally%alarmed, Fa hian at this juncture prayed with 
all hig heart to Kouan sha it, as did all the ecclesiastics of 
the lant af Han, beseeching the gods ta succour them and 
to calin the heavens. When calm was restored, the Brahmans 
took counsel among themselves, and said, “It ‘is the presence 
of this Samanean, on board that has drawn down upon us this 
calamily ; we must land this mendicant upon the shore of 
some island of the sea, It must not be that for one man 
we be all exposed to such danger.” ‘The chief benefactot(6) 
of Fa tian sald, “It you set ashoe this Samanean, I will 
denounce you to the king on oni auival in the land OF Han.t 
"Pho king of the fand of Han is himself an gdherent Of the’ 
law of Nod; he teveres mendicatts and ecclesiastics.” The 
merchanta hesitating, dared not to Yet hint ashdre, Still 
the sky was very theatening ; the pilots mutually looked ai 
each other, and were greatly émbartassed, They had now 
Geet seventy days an the passage. Provisions and” ‘water 
were exhausted {they used salt witter for cooking and they 
divided Lhe ftesh water {each person bi i 


Te WHS Ge WTR SATS a8 amy acnaas 
together and aaid, “The ume (calenlated) for this long Pp 


yay be fifty days to reach Rouang cheot } now many days 
faye ola sed since that term was passed s our reRoyiTces ae 
ip it t ¥ 3 ; Y 
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apne sk werf"better for us to steer to the north-west in”, 
quest of and,” ot 
: In twelve days and nights they arrived at the south of the 
mountain Zao(8) situated on the confines of Chhang hovang 
*. \tan,(9) and found there fresh water and vegetables, After 
so-perllous a navigation, after so many fatiguea and apprehen. 
* slons for so many days, when they went ashore and beheld 
the plant-Li ho thsai, they verily beliaved they wero inthe: 
land of Han 1 Still they saw neither. inhabitants ‘Nor tracer: 
-of nian, and they knew not In-what place they werd. Some 
sald that they were not-yet at Kouang cheou; others that: : 
they had paased it; none knew what to deterniine "upon, ’ 
© They went into a little boat to enter: the mouth of. the river, 
in order to find some one of whom to enquire. of thy, place. _ 
_ at.which they had arrived, ‘They found two hunters return.” 
Ing. home, and: directed Fa hian to act ‘as interpreter and 
interrogate them, “Fa hian began by encouraging them} 
he then asked, “What people are you?" They answered, 
“We are adherents of Foe.” He asked again, “What ~ went 
yoin quest of inthe hills?” They answered ua deceltfully, 
“To-morrow is the rsth day of the seventh moon ; ; we sought = 
for, something to offer.in sacrifice io Foe” He asked again’ ©. 
8 Wheat kingdom tg this 2”. They answered’ "Te ts Tsing | 
theots(10) on the confines of Oshang konan Kida’ which 
belongs. to the:family.of the Lieou The merchants having: 
“heard. this were greatly rejoiced ; they demanded “thelr 
“merchandise: immediately, and sent sonic one to Chhang 
“Konang Di. yag, who: was. governor there, and ‘helieved. in’ 
~chonored. the Jaw: of Foe, learning. that there ‘were... 
2 “the iba books, and. images, entered. fw boat 


as. 
He ale pe pts aE leehand, 


ro, nd having recelved: the “books and. the images,’ 

: <The: merchants Set out for . Pang 
le of Tasing : cheous who ‘are’ tinder the 
‘invited: Fa ign. to Femain | & _Winter . 









1 


ers at kta). Fa ‘hen 







and a summer, “At the end of the 8 au) : 8 
left hig masters.” He. longed: ardent : ised Chiang un 
agaih ; but that which he had at heart being “a: ‘weighty: 
matter, he ‘halted in the ‘south, where: the: “masters published 
the Sacred Books and the Precepts, 

Fa hian, alter leaving: Chhang “un(r3) was” six ‘years an: 
reaching the: Kingdom ofthe daiddle j ho sojourned- there’ six” 
years } and: took another’ ‘three in“ returning™ to ‘Thsing. cheou, 
The kingdoms which ‘he traversed amount’ t0- the “number of 
al least thirty, After passing the River of Sand'in the veat, he 
arrived: in“Indiay The decency, ‘the gravity, the piety of athe: 
clemy‘are admirable; they cannot’ be described. ‘The pres: 
sent id’a merQ summary ; ‘not having been’ hitherto hard by 
the masters, he casts not his eyes retrospectively on’ details; 
We crossed tho sen, and hath returned after having overcome 
every manner of fatigue, and has enjoyed the happiness of. re= 
ceiving many: high and noble favors. . He has.been in dangers 
and has .escaped them 5. and now therefore he. puts upon: the; 
“bambu(rs) what has happened: to him, ‘anxious - fo. com 
‘tmunicate tothe wise what he hath seen and Higard. 

‘This year Kya ya, the twelfth of the. years I yi(16) cof the. 
Tain, being-the year of the star of longevity, atthe end of the: 
. gummior Feet "they went: out’ to meet.” Fy hian the travelter(17).’. 
‘On his. arrival, chey: detained him to pase ‘the: festivals of the; 
winter, "They discoursed: with -him ;: thoy. interrogated “him: 
on his travels, His good faith lont cotifidence to his redll : 
so that what. wast_ known. but, ‘imperfectly before, . wag: now. 
better explained, ‘He hath” set: inorder ‘the. beginning: and 
the end. «He himself ‘anid, The ‘reeapitulating’ what ; 

experlenced, my “heart i involuntarily moved, © “The 
that hath flowed. In\-my® perils, -is “not: the: cause of present 
“émotion, © This cbody: hath been’: preserved by 
which animated “Te was ‘the end that indu 
havard my Ulfg in. ‘Counties where there a n0. certainty of ite 
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preperyation, and'jt0 altain that at every risk oyag the object 
of my hopes.” ‘ ao 
They were touched with these words; they were touched 
to behold such a man: they observed among themselves, 
that a very few had indeed expatiiated themselves for the 
sake ofthe Doctrine; but no one had ever forgotten self 
in quest of the law as Va hian hid done. One must know 
the conviction which uuth produces, otherwise one cannot 
partake pf the zeal which produces earnestness. Without 
mer{g and without activity nothing 1s achieved, , Of accom. 
‘plishing aught with merit and activity, hoy shall one de 
abandoned to obliyion? ‘I’ lose what is esteomed-{o duteem 
what mankind forget,—oh | ‘ 


NOLES. 


we 


(1) 4 collection of the diferent TsangemHor explanations 
of the precepts of AZ cha so, the four han (Agama) and 
various other works comprised under the title Tsung (collec- 
tion), see Chap. XXXVI notes 10 and 12, d 

(2) Kovan shi in.--Avalokiteswara, a well-known per- 
sonage in Buddhic mythology, (See Chap, RVI, note '30,) 
Fa hian, in his distegs, invokes him a9 the god: whose pawer 
is exercised over animated Groatures, who, according to 
mthé* thtological system daveldped by Mr, Hodgson, owe 
“to hit their origin, ay the cteation of the difforurit mansion’s' 

composing the material world ts considered thé work of 
Manjusri. Buddhists have consecrated to Kouan shi in one 
of the ten consecutive! lays into which each month ta divided, 
namely tho a4th,’ On this day the four kings of the gods 
descend among mortals to weigh their good and evil actions. 
By pronouncing the name Konan shi in Phou sa, all soiows 
ate pomaaied and all vitue nourlshed and énlarged,*#— 

ie ee ame < ee t 9 1 

313) Their course teas regulated dy the sun, moon, and 

stqrs—“This important prasage would’ lead Us to. infer that 

the mariner's, compass was unknown, even in China, at the 

fine’ of Fa hian, Who otherwige would scatcely have omitted 
‘ 2 L £ 


+ * iy youent vkou lin, quoted in the San wang fa von, B 
XLIL p. he 
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some reference to that instrument iu speaking of his perilous 
situation in ¢thiad horricane, Chinese writefi refer this inven+ 
tion, gome to the fibulous ages of thei history, others to the 
reign Of Ching Wang af the Chow dynasty, that is t121—-1114 
B.C. ftis remarkable, however, that Marco Palo makes ho 
mention of the compass, the use of which was wholly une 
known in Europe at the time of his tavels—J. W. 1. nae 


(4) A kingdom named Pe pho ty~Pava dwipa—This is 
the first mention of the Island of Java found in Chincse 
authors; but il was rat till some years after the retura of Fa 
hian that'they possessed details of its geographical pasition, 
of the productions of its soil and the manners of its inhabi- 
tants Am embassy which tho king of this country despatched 
to the Emperor of China in the twelfth yeat yuen Ata (436)" 
under the dynasty of the Soung, originated that intercourse 
which) oceayional at first and interrupted by long intervals, 
increased towards the middle of the roth century in conse- 
quence of establishments formed there by the Chinese, 
Those mwho were settled there were called Zang, from 
the name of the dynasty under which this colonisa- 
tion was effected. It was about this time that they adopt- 
ed the form Che pho to represent the name Java; a 
transcription which prevailed for a long time, Under the 
dominion of the Mongols, several military expeditions 
were sent against the Javanese, whose country then received 
the name of Koxa wa (‘sound of gaurd’) which was given ih 
consequence of the resemblance observed between the voice 
of the inhabitants and that of a gourd when struck, Lastly, 
modem annalists and geographers have apphed to Java the 
names peculiar to other islands and districts situated in Its™ 
neighbourhood, or dependent upon it, Such is that of Pou? 
hia lonug which belongs to an isle (Borneo ?) said to be elght 
days saul from Che pho; and Kido Heox pa, which is perhaps 
the province of Sheri den in the isle of Java iteelf, The San 
dsai fou hoei, quoted ini the Japanese Encyclopedia, says : 
“Pow hia loung, Ta che pho, and Kona wa are three distinct > 
kingdoms ; formerly they conatituted but one.* 

The number and variety of ancient monuments found in 
Java have led to the bellef that this island was colonised by 
differant people of the continent of Asia; but the religion, 
institutions, and Iterature of Hindastan do not appear to have 
been generally diffused in this island (ili towards the middle 
of the oth Century, and tt Is only from this era that dny depene 

annette tte tne nner 
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dance an be placed in the traditions of the, Japanese. AlF 
thet precedes it if conte obscure, contradictory, and mter- 
polated with the fabulous and heroic history of continontat 
India ‘The sectaries of Buddha, repelled by the Brahmang 
to the extremities of Asia and Lo the adjacent Isles, took relnige 
in Java as they did in Ceylon, Ava, and Siam ; but it is pro. 
bable that if Buddhism was not generally diffused there til 
about this period, it was at all events mtroduced earlier, 
Jisis seen from Va hian’a acéount that ut the beginning 
of the sth century that religion numbered there neither 
many proselytes, not important monuments ; Brehimanism 
predominated there, Accoidmg to a description of Java 
written” in Chinese and which forms part of the, precious 
+ libiuy left by M. Kluproth, we must assign to the miaduce 
tion of Buddhism in this island a date much older thay is 
usually supposed. It was in the reign of the empyror Kowng 
wou fi of the Han (from 24 to 57 A. D.) that the natives of 
Ow Ju fon (India) crossed the sea and went to Java. Laving 
beheld the precious things produced on this island, they 
arranged with the mhabitants a traflic of exchange, and intro. 
duced among them the art of building houses, that of witting, 
and the law of Buddha,* In truth however, the book from 
which we extract these particulars, printed at Batavia and 
compiled almost entirely from European sources, is not to 
be taken as an independent authority, But the quotation of 
the name of an Emperor of China, seems to give some weight 
to this passage as indicating that the opinion there advanced 
had been taken from Chinese annals. However improbable 
this date may appear, and however contradictoty to the nate 
rative Of Fa hian and wnconfirmed by other Chinese works, 
{have deemed it right to insert it here in order to attract the 
attention of such as are desirous of teating ite authenticity by 
comparison with the traditions preserved by Rafites and 
Crawlord, 


In the same work the name of Java is transoribed CAao 
ya and the author states that this name was given to the 
country by reason of the quantity of millet (fanicum fain) 
which it produces, (The Isle of Barley of Ptolemy.) Ue 
adds that the Tang named this kingdom Kiao Yeon da, without 
‘knowing the origin of this name which Is pecuiia to a parti- 
cular locality, while Cae ye is the general name ol the whole 
Island—C, L, 4, 


(5) Towards Kouang cheeuomThia in the town named 
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- Canton by Sluropeans, the capital of the province of onan 
founge-C. L . * 
(6) The principal benefactor:—in Chinese fan youei, I 
concur with M- Reniusat, in the meaning of this word borrow- 
ed fromthe Ja innguage, as given in an early part of this 
work, (See Chap. I. note 12,)--C. L., 


(7) Two shing.—The shing is the twentieth part of the'sh: 
or Chinese bushel, and itsscapacity is calculated to contain 
a hundred snd twenty thousand grains of millet.—-C L. 

(8) 1Zao——A mountain in the district of Lat cheor, fou, 
in Shan ‘foung, on the borders of the sea, It is sard to be 
twenty Zin hvight and to have a circumference ofeighty 7, 
It extends throughout the Peninsula, to the north of which is 
sijuated the present town of Z'sy me sian, and is sixty /i south- 
east vf this own. It is distinguished into the great and the 
small Zao «han, These two mountains formerly formed but 
one. The river /e sha has its rise there.-—C, L. 


(9> Chang kouang kius.—-The present town of Ping Yer 
cheou, in the department of Lui cheou fou of the Shan toung, 
bore under the first, dynasty of the Soung the name of 
Shang kouang kiun, which was changed by the Wei into that 
of Shan kouang jiian and ceased entirely to be used under 
the Sou.*¥——C. L. 


(io) Thsing cheou.—This is the present town of Tsing 
cheou fow in the Shan foung—-C. L. 


(11) Fang cheou.~-At the period when Fa hian wrote, the 
Yang cheow comprised all Kiang nan, a part of Honan and 
the northern angle of Kiang si. At present Pang chive is nay, 
waore than a department of the province of Kiang soup whighy 
again is but a dismemberment of the eastern part of the an- 
cient Kiang nan. The present Vang cheou is two hundred 4 
morth-east of Kiang ning fou (NanWin) on the great canal, 
Its position constitutes tt one of the most commercial towns 
in China, and the greater part of its immense population con- 
sists of traders.f—C, L, : 

(12) Al the end of the summer rest-—Bor, ‘this sojourn 
being ended. This mode of speech which frequently recurs in 
Fa hian has been explained elsewhere. (Chap. I. note 8).— 
C.D. 

[think it very probable that the summer resf here spoken 
Pa a RE 
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of, is thy Wassd, ‘or. period of sacred repose of the Buddhists,’ 


during which prie&ts were permitted and even enjoined ta 
abstain from pilfrimages and to devote themselves «to 
stationary religious observances. It began with the’ fall 
moon of July, and ended with that of November, thus 
including the whole of the rainy season, Fa hian men- 
ntions this rest eclsewhere,eand no doubt felt it incumbent 
upon him to halt at thetime enjoined by his religion. © In 
ad(Ation to what I have observed? apon the subject of the 
festival of Jagannath (pages 21 and 361), f may here mention 
that the Rev. Dr. Stevenson bas snggested,* that the Rath 
Jatra niay possibly be the remains of a triumphantedntry with 
which thé sages were welcomed on returning from thptr pere- 
grinations:to hold the Wasso.---J. W. CL. 
(13). Chang an; Otherwise Se’ an fou in Chen si, the 
native country of Fa hiane-".. L. aa 
(14) He halted in the south -—~That is to say at Nanking, 
where he published the religious books he had brought with. 
him, ‘This was the important duty that Fa hian had imposed: 
upon himself before returning to his native country,—-C, Li 
(15) Hehath put upon the dambu.~-More exactly bamdbu 
taffetas (choupy), ‘This expression desifinates the substance, 
or part of the bamhu upon which men wrote befare.the in- 
vention of paper, whether this was done by engraving the 
characters with a style, or by tracing them with some kind of 
varnish; but it here refers to paper the invention of which 
dates several centuries before Fa hlan——C. L. 


(x6) The twelfth of the years I pim—VThat is, 414 A. D., the - 


eighteenth year of the reign of 'dx fy. ‘The star of longevity 


Bho sing) is one of the twelve’ divisions of the Chinese: 


Sodiac as it was figured in. the times of the Han. It corres- 
ponds with the Ba/ance, and thus’ indicates thatthe year had 
already reached the autummal equinoxi—C. Ta. 
A) Fa hian the traveller —This is the same expression 
fao pin, already used in Chapter IV, which M. Remusat, had 
zaranglated priest and which M. Klaproth, regarded as. syno- 
nymous with Zao sse,or the doctors of, reason, It appetra 
to‘the that fromthe manner of using tt in this place there 
canbe no doubt as to its true meaning. The figurative: 
sense ofthe word éao, for reason. doctrine, ought to be here 
set aside, although consecrated by ordinary usage, and ite 
primitive and-natural: meaning,’ «: jodd, preferred : Tuo Jin, 
*a man-ofthe.road, a traveller—C. L, 
pee 3 Btls asa 
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y ‘ 
On showing the original characters to an intelligent 
Chinese, he at once Interpreted them “ priest,” and denied 


that wee the meaning assigned to them by M. Landresse. 
—j. wee. 
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History of the Sikhs. 


FROM THR ORIGIN OF THE NATION TO PE BAPILE 
OF THE SUILEJ, 


By J. D, Cunningham, 


lirst Published tn London nm £849. This Gistory has 4 
histary of its own. It ts said that the author was dismissed 
fiom the high posthe (hea uccupied by the then Governut- 
General of India, atter the first publication of the bovk in 
184g. Matleson, the great histariau, writes thus :--" Phe work 
(Ilistory of the Sikhs) appeared in 1849. Extremely well 
written giving the fullest and the most accurate detatls of 
events, the book possessed one quality which, in view of the 
Governor-General of the day, the Marquis of Dalhousie 1en+ 
dered the pubbcation of it acrme {told the whole truth, 
the unpalatable Lruth regarding Che first. wat, exposed the 
reg) stiongth of the Sikh army . the conduet of and the nego- 
ations with the Sikh chiefs.” 


“Thig book, 1 unnoticed, by the bigh authority, would 
havo injured no one, The Punjab had been annexed or was 
tthe process of annexation when 1 appeared. But the gov- 
ermnont of Lord Dalhousie cannot endure truths which seem 
to reflect on the justice at tts policy * * * That an officer 
holding a high political office should write asbook which by 
the faut Yystlosed in It, reflected however imdnecily on hia 


(it) 


policy, pot to Be enducd = With one strokwol the pen, then, 
Lard Dalhousie removed Cunningham from his appointment 
at Bhopal. Cunningham stunned by the blow entirely un- 
expected died of a broken heart.” 

The book is priced w& Rs 2two only. Postage annas six, 


travernier’s Travels in India. 


IN THREE BOOKS. 


First published in London in 1677, With a valyable intro- 
duction, short. memoirs of the author, notes, indé& and 
an appendix, containing the facsimile reprint of 
the original numerous wood-cuts | and plates 
and also with a frontispiece containing 
the portrait of the author. 


A big volume ot Demy Octavo ot about seventy forms, 
nicq@y printed on good paper and beautifully bound in cloth, 

Tavernic: was the firs. merchant of medieval Europe 
who came lo India tor purposes of trade and travel, He was 
a Frenchman. He sjudigd “India with the eye of a merchant. 
He saw and observed the economic condition of the country, 
scanned the nature and ‘made a comprehensive survey of the 
Tudian sucicty, specially ul the merchant class of the Boven- 


teenth Century. : 
The price of this book is Rupee one, annas ten pnly-= 


Postage annas six. 
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Burke's Speeches at the Impeach~ 
ment of Warren Hastings. 


——y 
In Twe Volumes. 


With a short biography of Burke and Unstings, Burke's 


letters and an elaborate Index. 


To a student of the English literature, this book needs no 
introdyction, as itis considered by the highest authorities to he 
one of the best amongst the English Classics, This great 
speech delivered by one of the greatest orators and political 
thinkergof England stands as a monument of patient study, 
masterly method, sublime eloquence, profound logical reason- 
ing, and, above all,a purely disinterested defence on behalf 
of a helpless and oppressed nation, If the Indian student 
wishes to satisfy his thirst for real knowledge of India during, 
the early days of the East India Company, if he wants to be 

, fairly acquainted with the history of Wairen Hastings, Ganga 
Govind Singh, Nund Comar, Muni Begum, Mir Jafar, Mir 
Kashim, Debi Singh, anda host of other Indian contem- 
poraries of Warren Flastings, if he wants to satisfy his curio™ 
sily as to the knowledge about the niamners, custome, and in 
fact, the daily routine of the lives of his forefathers at the time 
of Hastings he should secure this book at any cost. 
~ The book is now published for the second time by us at 
the repeated requests of the reading public, The first edition 
was greedily devoured by the public, and we find the demand 
for it so great that we again offer it for sale to the public at a 
nominal price of Rs. 2 two only. Postage apnas six. 
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History of Haidar Ali Khan, 
Bahadur 


AND OF HIS SON IPPOO SULTAN. 
Ry M.M. DLL. T, 


+ Revised and Corrected by A. B. Prince Gholan? Mohamad 
the only Surviving son of Tippoo Sultan, ' 


This is a facsimile reprint of the only authentic, history of 
Hyder Ali and Tippoo Sultan written by an imparteal Euro- 
pean writer who served as a General in the army of the 
Moghuls at that time, Herein is contained a most vivid, 
authentic and trustworthy account of the lives and times of the 
great Hyder Ali and his son ; herein is portrayed in vivid and 
life-like colours the thrilling events of the stormy period during 
which India was being torn with internal dissentions and 
during which the English and the }rench, the Moghul and 
were measnring swords with each other to hold 
and herein 1s described, with the 


the Marhatta, 
“he supremacy in the land ; 
genuine love of fait-play of the mapartial nistorian, the cha- 
racter of that Indian Snilitary genius-—Tlyder Ali—in its trae 
whom the hand of the traducer was not slow to paint 
in the hlackest dye. And in the character of Hyder Ali will 
be found combined the great Empire huilder, the corfsum- 
mate organiser and the trustee leader of ‘armies in the field. 
There is much to be studied and ‘learnt in this book by the 
student of history-—young and old, high and low, ‘The young 
aspirant who glories in the possessions and traditions of his 
motherland will find in it much that is ennobling and grand. 
The old recluse, will find in it much that will console him in 
his solitude and satisfy his literary craving. Ih fact, iis book 


colours, 
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will prove to be an interesting reading to au lovers of (ane 
history especially those helonging to the twa great comnlini- 
ties of India, the Hindu and the Mahomedan. va 
This book is rare and costly. “Phe public cannot afford,to 
secure it by paying fabuloug prices, To make it easily avgil- 
able at them we have fixed its ptice at. the nominal rate of 


Rs. 2, Postage annas 6. 


Autobiographical Memoirs of the 
Emperor Jahangir. 


Translated from a Persian Manusctipt 
by Major David Price. 


First Published in London in 1826. 


The autobiographical memoirs left by the oe 
Jahangir is reckoned as one ofjthe}most valuable contribitiow? 
to Indian history. Asan interesting work it has, perhaps’ 


Not its equal in the world. The imperial author takes his 


feader back to a period since which three centuries have 
passed and not only places before him a vivid picture of the 
‘state of the country as it existed at the time, but also lays 
bare his mind of joys ‘and. serrows hopes and aspirations, 


virtues and failings. 
Price Rupee one only ; postage annas five. 
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‘Private Memoirs of Emperor 
Humayun. 


Translated fiom the org mal Persian Text 
by Major Charies Stewart. 
Vurst published in London in 1882, These Meinoirs give 
a faithful and true picture of the life and career of, Emperor 
Humayun. The book is full of interesting and useful 
anecdotes, Lovers of literature, history and _ poetry ‘will 
tind this book a rare treat 


Beantitully bound im cloth, baok 1s priced at Re. 1 one 
'. 
only. Postage annas fom 


_Bernier’s Travels in Hindustan. 


The History of the Late Revolution of the Dominions 
of the Great Mogul. From 1655 to 1661, 


by Francors Bernier. 


Late Physician to the Great Mogul. 
Translated by Henry Ouidenbourgh in 1684. 

With an elaborate Index, Glossary and Appendices 
Double Crown, 16 mo pp. 448, Index pp 63, 
Appendices pp 20, glossary pp 4 

The book 1s neatly bound in cloth, punted in large types 
and priced at Re.“1 and annas 8 only, postage annas six only. 
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The History of Bengal. 


canons tere 


From the first (fohamedan invasion until the virtual 
eqpquest of 
that country by the English av A. D. 1797. 
by Charles Stewart Esq M. A. 8. 


Tt is the best History of Bengal ever written or published. 
Tt ® notawly the best but also the first work that was ever 
wiitten, on the subject. Major Stewart has embodied in 
his work ina handy form and im a very pleasing languages 
the ‘rich treasures’ that were to be found in Persian and 
Arabic historical works and hence presents before the 
reading world ‘a tue portait of Bengal under ats Mahomedan 
ruiers, Init will be found that the condition of Bengal 
under the Mahomedan rule was not so bad as is generally 
supposed that the Mahomedan rule was practically, divided 
into little Chief-ships ralad by sissactopandiar Wega” 
almost all of whom were Hindus, such as the Rajas ef 
Dinajpur, Rajshahi, Nadia, and Bishnupur. The book is 
neatly printed on good paper and is nicely bound yet almost 
asnominal pice hag been fixed for it. 

Ningty years have passed since this book was first publish. 
ed. And our first edition of it was published in 1904 from 
the Bangabashi Office. The first edition, is exhausted, and 
a new nice edition is just out. In this edition the price of 
the book, beautifully bound in cloth, is fixed at Rupes ove 
and guits cif only, i a 
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JOURNAT OF TIT 


Disasters in Afighanistan, in 
184].42 


by Lady Sale. 


This Journal conteins a vivid as well as an authentic 
account of the events and the disasters which led to the 
Affghan War, Lady Sale was present at the dré§fiful Spot 
and she herself witnessed the horrible atrocities committed 
"by the Afighan. 

* Forseasons unknown the book was* not published tor 
years together, though its demand was keenly fell by many 
and thus we have spared no pains to place the book before 


the,Jndian public. 
Price Rupee one and annas six only. Postage annas five. 





Narratives of Bengal. 


s 


NARRATIVE OF TH TRANSACTIONS IN BENGAL, 
DURING THE SOOBADARIES GF 


Azzeem-Us-Khan, Jaffar Khan, Shuja Khan; Sirafraz Khan 
afid Alyvardy Khan, translated from the original Persian 
Text by Francis Gladwin, Esqr. 

it is a treasure-trove of the Indian History and the title of 
the book Speaks af the intrinsic value it possesses. 
: Neatly bound in cloth. Price Re. 1, postage ants Zour, 
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My Diary in India& Vol. K 


"IN THE YBAR 1858-9. 
* By William Moward Russel, L. L, D. 
Spegial Sorvsepondleas to the “Tiines” in Iadin,-1858. 
= WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, - 


Russell’s Diary isa historical account regaiding*certéin 
“rovgnis in ing connection with the Sepoy Mutiny of 1858-59, In 
his Diary Mr. Russell has given a vivid description of all the 

. eventsethat passed before his eyes during his stay in India. 


, Published in London in 1860, Double Cfown, 16 $1@eum 
more than 400 pages. 


Price Re. one only. Postage annas § extra. 


My Diary in India Vol Ti 
Price Re, 1, postage annas five, 


Thirty-Five years in the East. 


By John Martin Honigberger 
Tate Physician to the Court of Lahare, 
Demy 8vo, PP. 214. 


A book of adventtres, discaveries, experiments and his- 
torical sketches relating to the Punjab ind Cashmere. 
Neatly bound in cloth, printed in lirge type, illustrated 


with numerous engravings, and priced at Re, one, annas four 
only. _ Postage annas five, 
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Sarmistha, 


(A DRAMA {N [ENGLISH 

2 By Michael Madhysudan Dutt. 

This drama typifies Indian cliaracters with the hale of 
ancient romance. Saimistha has the dissective analysis of 
Shakespeare and the grandeur of Kalidas, 

» The book is priced at Annas eight only ; postage” annas 
fou, 
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Historical Fragments 





OF THE MOGOL EMPIRE OF TITE MORATTOES AND OF 
RHE ENGLISH CONCERNS, IN INDOSTAN FROM 
THE YEAR MDCLIX,. 
LONDON 


Prigted for C. Nourse in the Strand, MDCCLXXXII. 
by the famous Historian ORMF. 


"SA Very rare and valuable hook ; a treastte-trove to the 
lovers of history and antiquity. Worth its weight in gold. A 
stray copy is sold ata fabulous price. Price Re. one, annas' 

_- eight only,—-almost nothing in comparison with its intrinsic 
merits and historical accuracy. Postage annas five onlf, 
Neatly bound in cloth, : 
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Price Postale: 
Re As. Ae 
1. Disasters in ATghanistaty by 
ay Lady Sale, " 6 iw 8 
2. Tapernier's Travels in Ludia ' to 5 
3 History of the Sikhs, by 
< J. D. Cunningham. 2 ° 6 
pfeatupagor Humayun’s Life, by : 
Mayor Charles Stewait. ’ ° 4 
Sarfhstha, by Mr. Madhusudan i 
Dutt. ; u 8, { 
6. Ratnavali, by Mr. Madhusudan 
Dutt. o 8 ft 
7. Bornier’s Travels in Windustan. I 8 6 
8. Indian Tracts, by Major John 
Scotluid Warren Hastings. 0 3 


y. Autobiographical Memoits of 

the Emperor Jahangir, by 

Major David Price. ry ° 
10, Native Fidelity by Authorship 

is ascribed to Late Krishna , 


Das Pal, 1 u 
ti. Two months in Antah, by 
. Juln James Halls. o § 
12, A Visit to Europe, by ‘ 

T. N. Mukherji, o "9 


13. Historical Fraginents, 

by Kobort Orme. iW 
14. Thirtyofive yeara in (he Enst, 

by Honig Borger. 
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i7. Narratives of Bengal, by . 
\Francis Godwin, i + 1 3 
18, The General History of the ; 
w= ¢ Mogol Empiic, by FF. f 


Catrou, 3 d 
1g. History of Hyder Ali Khan a 

Bahadur and of His Son . . ‘ 
- Tippoo Sultan of Mysore, - . { 

; byM. MDL. T. *2 po 4% 46 

#o, Burke’s Speeches at the 4 

Impeachment of Warren F 
Se Uaatings, in Two Volumes . o a 
at. The Mistory ot Bengal, 

by Charles Stewart. 1 8 5] 
2a, Corpnation Album. ° € 3 


To be had at the “Bangabasi” Office. 
38/2 Bhawani Charan Dutt’s Street, Calcutta. 


